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Nothing  was  ever  made  to  stand  still.  The  human  race — like 
Joe— is  continually  dogged  by  an  Inspector  Bucket,  who  shakes  an 
admonitory  finger  and  warns  it  to  "  move  on."  Glancing  back,  we  can 
see  the  greater  part  of  the  winding  path  our  ancestors  have  described, 
till  it  is  lost  to  view  just  within  the  gate  of  Eden.  Every  right  and 
almost  every  thought  has  been  the  occasion  of  ferocious  battle.  I  for- 
get whether  it  was  for  a  chair  or  a  sofa  that  they  fought  through  a 
few  decades  of  centuries;  but  nobody  forgets  how  countless  multi- 
tudes— either  in  dungeons,  or  Bartholomew  massacres,  or  French  Rev- 
olutions— have  died,  in  order  that  the  survivors  might  think  as  they 
pleased.  Sometimes  a  fragment  of  the  Race,  in  its  emigration,  became 
rebellious,  and  declared  it  had  gone  far  enough.  A  people  journeyed 
into  a  pleasant  land  and  built  there  a  costly  city.  Its  members  were 
sure  to  fall  out  with  one  another  before  long ;  and  as  soon  as  the  na- 
tions going  by  observed  it,  they  rushed  upon  them  and  trampled  them 
down.  Yet  these  could  not  afford  to  stop  till  the  destruction  was  com- 
plete, and,  therefore,  they  engaged  the  lower  animals,  dwelling  there- 
abouts, to  finish  the  work  for  them.  So  the  owl  came  and  exchanged 
her  hollow  tree  for  a  temple ;  the  toad  squatted  on  the  palace  floor ; 
the  young  trees,  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough,  made  haste  to  push 
up  with  their  heads  and  to  thrust  their  roots  between  the  massive 
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stones ;  wild  beasts  burrowed  beneath  the  foundations,  and  creeping 
vines  reached  up  long  crooked  fingers,  and  plucked  the  sculptured  cor- 
nices away.  Ages  afterward,  the  nations  passing  wondered  why  this 
city  had  been  so  utterly  blotted  out. 

To  ascertain,  now,  the  progress  made  by  any  nation,  we  examine 
its  Philosophy,  and,  for  later  times,  I  know  of  no  better  exponent  of 
such  Philosophy,  than  the  popular  novels  of  the  day.  Thus  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  easy  for  all  to  tell  what  crude  compositions  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  to  beguile  its  rainy  afternoons  with.  Later,  two 
beings — known  to  the  historian  by  the  names  of  Porter  and  Rat- 
cliffe — set  up  a  dolorous  story-telling  of  ghosts  and  lovesick  gentle- 
men with  handsome  legs,  until  matters  arrived  at  so  dreadful  a  pitch, 
that  sensible  people  actually  became  interested ;  and,  at  the  very  least 
computation,  ten  thousand  tender  maidens  used  to  appear  at  the  break- 
fast-table with  red  eyes.  Still  later,  a  clear  voice,  bewitching  to  the 
ear,  was  heard  far  up  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland — singing  of  lads 
who  of  course  were  jolly,  and  of  lasses  who  of  course  were  rosy.  The 
song  was  more  connected  and  was  more  worthy  of  belief  than  its  pre- 
decessors, but  what  can  we  say  of  it  beyond?  There  could  have 
been  no  God  in  Sir  Walter's  day;  eternity  had  not  begun.  It  is  a 
malicious  falsehood,  what  writers  have  asserted,  that  a  band  of  horrid 
fiends — such  as  starvation  and  intemperance — were  carousing  in  many 
a  glen,  or  crouching  in  the  heather.  Not  very  long  before  this,  my 
Lord  Chesterfield — an  old  man — resolves,  now  everything  is  so  satis- 
factory everywhere,  "  to  sleep  in  the  carriage  during  the  remainder  of 
the  journey  of  life."  The  Gordon  Riots,  probably,  were  allegories,  or 
some  such  things,  and  the  papers  Sidney  Smith  wrote  about  cram- 
ming little  boys  alive  down  the  throats  of  hot  chimneys,  were  pleasant 
devices  of  that  great  and  witty  man.  Plenty,  with  upturned  horn, 
was  hovering  over  every  cottage — from  the  man-eater's  in  New  Zea- 
land to  Siberia.  There  could  have  been  no  pains,  no  wants,  no  sor- 
rows, the  world  over.  Otherwise,  we  have  found,  seemingly,  an  un- 
natural, brutal  fact ;  that  a  man  not  insane  can  see  misery  and  care 
nothing  to  relieve  it,  can  laugh  while  others  weep,  and  can  indulge 
this  selfishness  for  many  years,  and  discover  his  mistake  only  just  as 
Charon  is  crying  out,  "  All  aboard."  I  think  I  am  disposed  to  admit 
fully  the  elegance  of  style  and  originality  of  scope  peculiar  to  the 
Waverly  novels  ;  but  these  great  merits  only  aggravate  the  author's 
guilt.  For,  in  the  name  of  half-starved,  half-educated,  half-clothed 
Humanity ! — is  there  a  single  jot  of  morality  in  the  entire  series  ? 
The  characters  of  Jennie  Deans  and  Ivanhoe  shall  shrivel  away  be- 
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fore  the  honesty  of  manhood  and  be  forgotten,  like  the  prattle  of  our 
infancy,  or  the  changing  tints  upon  last  summer's  cloud,  but  the  mor- 
tifying fact  will  forever  remain,  that  the  world's  foremost  Nation  took 
them  as  the  most  splendid  gifts  that  a  man  could  present  to  his  breth- 
ren. Lastly,  Heaven  sent  Charles  Dickens  with  his  noble  translations 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  never  before  did  any  preacher,  who 
wrote  his  sermons,  sway  such  vast  audiences. 

Or  course  we  have,  in  America,  our  progress,  and  looking  around 
for  its  exemplification,  we  need  not  be  long  in  finding  it.  There  is  a 
man  over  whom  Mr.  Honeyman  sneers  and  whines  by  turns  because 
he  is  so  very  wicked ;  to  whose  name  a  condemnatory  adjective  must 
be  appended  by  each  student  in  his  essay,  else  it  will  display  a  crude 
and  wayward  judgment,  and  will  never  take  the  prize.  Now,  there 
are  some  of  us  who  have  never  been  blessed  with  the  discipline  neces- 
sary to  a  well-balanced  mind,  (which,  by  the  way,  a  careful  study  of 
the  mathematics  beautifully  imparts,)  and  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at 
if  such  persist  in  seeing  something  extraordinary  in  Wendell  Phillips. 
I  do  not  know  precisely  what  his  religious  belief  may  be,  nor  do  I 
care.  I  know,  in  place  of  it,  that  he  reverences  Truth,  and  carries  a 
heart  heavy  on  account  of  Wrong,  and  looking  back  two  thousand 
years,  I  see  the  man  of  Nazareth  making  his  life  and  death  a  sacrifice 
to  these  two  holy  attributes.  People  will  deplore  him  as  an  infidel, 
and  with  a  shake  of  the  head  that  defies  contradiction,  decide  him  to 
be  chimerical,  who  never  were  virtuous  in  their  lives  for  the  reason 
that  their  stupidity  precludes  all  opportunity  to  be  vicious ;  who,  I  am 
sure,  take — if  no  more — fifty-two  naps  per  annum  because  they  at- 
tend church  every  Sunday  ;  who  suppose  him  to  be  chimerical  because 
he  says  something  they  cannot  understand  without  an  effort.  To  be 
sure,  one  is  not  an  incurable  son  of  Belial  because  he  does  not  adore 
"the  silver-tongued  orator;"  but  I  maintain  that  no  one  of  us  has  a 
right  to  censure  him,  if  he  is  not  living  as  earnest  a  life.  My  scrip- 
ture-reading brother,  do  you  remember  why  the  man  who  wanted  to, 
didn't  throw  a  stone  at  the  woman  guilty  of  adultery  ?  If  we  think 
best,  we  can  pray  that  the  Almighty  may  thicken  his  tongue  and  con- 
fuse his  brain,  but  I  guess  that  the  petition  of  a  lazy  man  is  tardily 
answered. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  all  along,  that  the  writer  of  this  article,  is 
neither  endorsing  nor  rejecting  the  unusual  opinions  which  Phillips 
may  hold  concerning  life  and  duty.  He  is  by  far  too  circumspect  for 
that.  There  is  a  mild  uncertainty  lingering  about  non-committalism, 
which  is  truly  charming.    For  anything  that  can  be  gathered  to  the 
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contrary  from  this  paper,  he  may  be  a  zealot,  partial  to  a  broiled  or 
parboiled  heretic,  or  believe  that  every  slaveholder  is  far  along  on 
the  road  to  glory.    To  me  what  Phillips  believes — what  opinions  he 
may  argue  pertaining  to  Society,  are  matters  of  very  inferior  import- 
ance.    Reasoning,  after  all,  when  it  gets  above  the  sphere  of  bread 
and  butter,  is  not  much  better  than  a  vexing  puzzle.     Give  a  person 
good  powers  of  scholarship,  a  plausible  address,  and  an  ingenious  dis- 
position, and  with  this  reason  he  will  prove  all  sorts  of  chagrining 
absurdities.     Can  any  one  tell  how  many  replies  to  David  Hume  have 
been  published  ?     But  does  Phillips  really  believe  such  things  ?     Isn't 
there  a  possibility  of  a  mistake  on  our  part  ?    We  all  recollect  the 
story  of  the  timorous  traveler.    How,  in  going  along  a  lonely  road 
one  dark  night,  he  saw,  to  his  unspeakable  horror,  standing  directly  in 
his  way,  an  enormous  giant,  evidently  wanting  for  his  evening  repast  a 
man  of  our  traveler's  precise  dimensions.    And  we  have  not  forgotten 
how,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  revealed  surrounding  objects  plainer, 
he  saw  the  voracious  monster  was  nothing  but  a  brown,  storm-stained 
old  wind-mill, — harmless  enough,— in  all  points  very  unlike  a  roaring 
heathen  of  a  bloody  giant — under  whose  eaves  little  birds  had  built 
their  nests,  and  whose  patient  sides  daily  received  a  saxeous  basting 
from  mischievous  urchins.     So  it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  we — scared 
by  the  unusual  presentment  of  the  subject — will  sometimes  quake  at 
a  tenet  which  appears  altogether  heterodox  and  law-subversive,  but 
which,  on  a  closer  examination,  will  prove  to  be  an  old  acquaintance, 
first  learned  while  sitting  on  our  mother's  knee,  whose  depth  of  mean- 
ing we  have  never  realized  before.     It  is  well  on  towards  nineteen 
hundred  years,  I  believe,  that  we  have  had  a  Bible  in  our  family,  and 
one  would  imagine  that  we  understood  it  all,  or,  at  all  events,  prac- 
tised all  we  understood ;  yet  a  judicious  compiler  can  gather  a  collec- 
tion of  texts  which  should  startle,  in  their  extreme  application,  even 
a  weak  conservatism.    As  I  take  it,  Phillips'  speeches  are  nothing  but 
verbose  renderings  of  the  Golden  Rule ;  rarely,  now-a-days,  a  Diana 
will  say  to  an  erring  sister — no  matter  how  grief- stricken — "  Neither  do 
I  condemn  thee,"  and  probably  it  would  amaze  Mrs.  Potiphar,  when 
contemplating  Five  Points  with  unutterable  disgust,  to  hear  its  vilest 
denizen,  with  an  invincible  force  of  logic,  cry  out  to  her,  "A  new  com- 
mandment I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another."    Its  unpleasant- 
ness makes  it  none  the  less  true,  that  we  do  not  fully  believe  the  Bible. 
This  reprobate  of  a  century — already  turned  sixty — in  its  iniquitous 
old  age  is  afraid  to  confess  ownership  to  the  myriad  sheaves  of  wild 
oats  which  its  frolicsome  youth  so  successfully  sowed ;  and  when  a 
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teacher  commences  to  repeat  Gospel  to  it,  saying,  "  blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,"  (thereby  implying  the  disagreeable  conclusion,  cursed 
are  the  impure  in  heart,)  on  such  occasions  it  stops  its  ears,  this  hoary 
old  century,  and  hardens  its  callous  neck,  and  gnashes  upon  him  with 
its  ugly  fangs ;  all  because  he  tells  the  truth. 

To  bring  these  gamboling  thoughts  under  some  control,  let  me  state 
the  sole  reason  why  I  admire  Wendell  Phillips.  Because  I  consider 
him  an  earnest,  honest  man.  Is  this  not  reason  enough  %  My  friends, 
don't  we  find  it  a  dreary,  loathesome  job,  to  be  genteelly  worldly  all  the 
time,  or,  at  the  highest,  maintaining  a  state  of  only  tepid  godliness  ? 
We  might  be  better — that's  a  fact — but  we  do  have  some  good 
thoughts,  once  in  a  while.  At  intervals  we  pause  and  think.  Then 
we  get  tired  out  with  life  as  it  seems  from  our  view.  We  abhor  Lin- 
coln, Douglas,  and  the  whole  litter  of  coarse-voiced  politicians.  It 
appears  to  us  that  rascal  and  law-giver  are  synonyms — that  sordidness 
has  crept  into  the  sacredest  places — that  genuine  religion  is  getting 
rarer  and  rarer — till  it  seems  as  if  an  angry  Creator  had  turned  away 
from  us,  and  was  letting  us  dash  along  throughout  his  universe  un- 
governed,  to  be  in  the  end  a  frightful  warning  to  all  worlds.  Then  it 
softens  our  misanthropy — or  indigestion,  if  you  must  have  it  so — to 
hear  a  man  in  our  midst  who  still  has  faith  in  Truth,  and  who  dares  to 
proclaim  to  a  herd  of  fellow-creatures,  that  every  animal  of  their  num- 
ber must  endeavor  to  diminish,  the  crime  about  him,  or  be  responsible 
for  it  on  the  Judgment  Day.  Let  us  never  forget  this  fact ;  the  great- 
est work  he  is  accomplishing  is  not  repulsing  the  Democratic  party,  or 
helping  "  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Slave,"  by  no  manner  of  means. 
It  is  that  he  is  presenting  the  spectacle  of  a  mind  breaking  from  all 
retarding  social  regulations,  and  speaking  and  acting  simply  because  it 
is  right  to  do  so.  If  I  was  not  afraid  of  being  called  extravagant  I 
would  confidently  assert  that  Webster — (I  don't  care  if  his  brain  was 
as  ponderous  as  any  pumpkin  that,  sucking  nourishment  from  one  of 
New  England's  macadamized  fields  through  its  stem,  like  an  old  toper- 
got  bloated  to  tremendous  size,  and  sprained  the  back  of  the  Yankee 
farmer  who  lifted  it) — I  say  I  would  call  Webster,  diplomatizing  and 
establishing  boundary  lines — as  much  inferior  to  Phillips,  or  any  other 
conscientious  preacher,  preparing  men  for  death,  "  the  beginning  of 
life,"  as  I  would  esteem  a  dish  of  pork  and  beans  lower  than  an  eter- 
nity of  happiness.  Allow,  for  a  moment,  that  he  is  an  irreparable  en- 
thusiast. Can  we  not  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  pity  the  faithfulness 
that  should  make  him  constantly  mindful  of  the  one  purpose  of  his 
life  1     Small  reward  is  his  at  present !     A  hundred  times  I  have  talk- 
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ed  to  my  fellow-citizens,  and  a  hundred  times  they  have  hissed  me, 
he  says.  This  sounds  but  little  like  imposture ;  it  sounds  more  like 
the  voice  of  a  brave  man,  who  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  unmask 
devilment  whereever  found,  and  to  make  of  this  world  as  tolerable  a 
habitation  as  circumstances  will  permit.  If  we  consider  that  he  is  to- 
tally wrong,  shall  we  sneer  even  in  this  case  ?  How  do  we  know  but 
what  his  mission  is  to  be  wrong— terribly  wrong,  and  thus  to  make 
such  fierce  assaults  upon  our  dearest  beliefs,  that  we  may  be  aroused 
from  our  indifference,  and  cherish  them  with  increased  watchfulness  1 
Shall  we  not  think  that  a  man  who  does  this,  is  performing  an  inval- 
uable work  for  his  generation  1  But  I  cannot  think  him  knave  or  sim- 
pleton. He  seems  the  mark  of  the  maximum  of  American  thought, 
indicating,  that  we  common  folks  are, — despite  many  backslidings — 
slowly  getting  on.  I  think  him  the  farthest  thinker  we  have — (which 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  most  correct  thinker,  or  the  most  avail- 
able thinker,) — because  he  has  excelled  all  in  his  endeavors  to  solve 
that  old  riddle  which  has  perplexed  men's  brains  through  all  the  dark 
and  golden  ages,  how  to  harmonize  theoretical  and  practical  virtue — 
how  to  so  get  the  upper  hand  of  carnalism,  that  the  mind  can  rise 
where  a  defective  education  or  our  forefather's  errors  shall  never  come 
to  trouble  it.  Socrates  had,  according  to  most  accounts,  a  large  share 
of  this  spirit.  As  we  value  our  own  well-being,  may  we  never  cease 
loving  the  unobtrusive  goodness  which  is  content  to  labor  in  a  narrow 
sphere,  and  look  higher  than  this  world  for  approval ;  but  we  are  com- 
pelled not  only  to  love  but  to  venerate  the  philanthropist,  who  goes, 
like  a  forlorn  hope,  before  the  Age.  How  lonely  such  an  one  must 
feel,  as  he  stands  guard  over  the  gross  multitude.  The  camp-fires 
have  gone  out,  one  by  one,  and  the  loiterers  lie  down,  refusing  all  pro- 
tection, till  he  remains  alone.  In  front,  silence  and  the  thickest  mid- 
night ;  behind,  nothing  save  the  harsh  murmur  of  some  plethoric  con- 
servatism grumbling  in  his  sleep.  Yet,  as  he  gazes  heavenward,  from 
every  star  seems  dropping  the  old  command,  "  Son  of  man,  I  have 
made  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel !" 

I  have  read,  in  some  strange  old  book,  of  a  huge  grim  fortress  in  a 
distant  land,  named  Yale  College ;  and  that  its  granite  walls  had  been 
growing  harder  and  harder  through  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Its 
chieftains,  shut  out  from  the  world,  had  held  absolute  dominion  so 
long,  that  many  thought  that  they  would  always  rule  without  foreign 
disturbance,  and  that  their  great  gates  never  could  be  made  to  tremble. 
So  the  little  inland  bay  thinks  that  the  swell  of  the  tide  can  never 
come  so  far  as  to  reach  it ;  but,  by-and-by,  long  after  the  broad  ocean 
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has  been  heaving  under  the  wave  twining  about  the  Globe,  the  little 
bay,  too,  begins  to  heave.  And  accordingly,  long  after  the  world  out- 
side had  changed  its  habits  somewhat,  the  book  said  that  the  gates 
swung  open,  and  the  chieftains  thought  best  to  make  changes  in 
their  government.  And  I  took  up  the  story  in  my  own  mind  and 
looked  ahead,  and  wondered  if — as  time  went  on  and  the  fortress  grew 
grayer  and  its  chieftains  wiser — the  gates  would  not  be  unbarred  many 
times  more,  and  the  government  be  changed  often.  Let  us  all  hope 
so  !  Let  us  all  hope  that  the  rulers  will  become  kinder  and  their  sub- 
jects less  deserving  of  coercion  !  s.  s. 


Finding  ourselves  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world,  endowed  with 
the  power  of  breathing,  and  the  ability  to  think  and  speak,  furnished 
gratuitously  with  a  life  lease  of  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  this 
planet,  and  with  abundant  opportunities  of  glancing  upward  toward 
other  and  perhaps  better  worlds,  the  questions — What  are  our  respec- 
tive missions,  and  how  shall  we  best  perform  them  ? — are  to  us  fraught 
with  the  deepest  interest.  As  every  means  employed  implies  an  end 
sought,  so  every  existence  given  supposes  a  mission  intended,  and  it  is 
partly  from  instinct  and  partly  by  reason,  that  we  no  sooner  become 
realizingly  conscious  of  our  existence,  than  we  grapple  fiercely  with 
these  life-born  and  life-long  questions.  What  am  I  to  do,  and  how 
must,  or  can  I  do  it  1  From  the  first  quiet  breathings  of  a  new-found 
life,  up  to  the  parting  struggle  between  soul  and  body,  these  are  the 
queries  that  ever  meet  us.  Escape  them  we  cannot,  and  ignore  them 
we  must  not,  for  they  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  truth  and  reason ; 
and  truth  and  reason,  as  we  find  them  in  the  humanity  of  to-day,  are 
the  faint  reflections  yet  remaining  of  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  the 
originally  created  man.  Turn  we  whithersoever  we  may,  and  be  we 
as  thoughtful  or  thoughtless  as  we  will,  these  life  questions  are  still 
before  us,  and  nothing,  save  our  graves,  will  ever  remove  them  from 
our  mental  vision.  Born  with  us,  they  grow  with  our  years  and 
strengthen  with  our  strength,  and  it  is  the  part  of  an  honest,  earnest 
manhood,  to  humbly,  yet  boldly,  attempt  their  solution.  And  if,  by  an 
honest  earnestness,  we  can  succeed  in  unraveling  these  mighty  myste- 
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ries,  that  seem  interwoven  with  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  our  life, 
happy,  thrice  happy  are  we.  With  many — alas,  with  how  many — 
does  the  struggling  and  toiling  with  these  questions,  make  up  the 
whole  sum  of  their  existence.  Roaming  about  with  eager  though 
aimless  restlessness,  common,  every-day  life  becomes  to  them  invested 
with  more  of  deep,  dark  mystery,  than  was  the  Cretan  labyrinth  to 
Theseus  of  olden  time,  for,  in  all  their  wanderings,  they  chance  upon 
no  love-smitten  Ariadne,  ready  to  give  the  clew  of  thread  that  will 
guide  them  in  safety  out  of  its  winding  darkness.  Through  every 
public  avenue  and  private  by-path,  do  they  rush  with  breathless  haste, 
crying  out  with  all  the  bitter  urgency  of  unsatisfied  hearts,  "  What 
am  I  and  why  am  I,"  and  tired  at  last  of  hearing  no  cheering  answer, 
but  only  deafening  echoes  of  their  own  questions,  "What  and  why," 
they  sit  them  down,  weary  and  desponding,  and  sadly  sing  over  the 
graves  of  blasted  hopes  and  unrealized  aspirations, 

"  What  is  this  life,  wherein  God  has  formed  me, 
But  a  bright  wheel  which  burns  itself  away, 
Benighting,  even  night  with  its  grim  limbs, 
When  it  hath  done  and  fainted  into  darkness." 

With  these  men,  life  ends  with  earthly  existence,  and  beyond 
this  they  have  no  hope,  no  thought.  Human  life  is  to  them  as  a 
strange  play,  with  whose  acts  they  are  entirely  unacquainted,  and, 
when  the  curtain  drops  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  they  know  not 
that  others  are  to  succeed.  Novices  in  respect  to  the  greatest  play  of 
the  Greatest  Author  and  the  noblest  actors,  they  knew  not  at  the  out- 
set what  to  expect,  and  hence  know  not  at  the  end  whether  or  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  they  have  seen  and  heard.  And  so  they  write — 
and  justly  too — their  lives  as  failures,  and,  because  they  are  compelled 
to  write  failure  upon  the  tomb-stones  that  mark  the  memory  of  buried 
years,  they  manifest  naught  but  a  wholesale  distrust  of  the  whole  play, 
with  its  Author  and  its  actors,  of  life,  God,  and  men.  Existence  is 
only  the  commencement  of  life,  an  ante-chamber,  from  which  a  careful, 
thoughtful  culture  is  to  take  and  guide  us  farther  on,  where  the  mys- 
tery of  existence  becomes  lost  in  the  grandeur  of  an  active  life.  And 
most  miserably  shall  we  fail  of  answering  what  we  are  designed  to, 
unless  we  see  before  us  a  life-long  purpose,  towering  mountain  high 
above  the  simple  plane  of  existence.  Art  is  too  long  and  time  too 
fleeting  to  permit  us  to  sit  quietly  down  and  consider  that  breathing  is 
living ;  for,  no  one  can  live  truly  and  successfully,  no  one  can  reach 
that  region  of  mysterious  grandeur  where  living  is  acting,  unless  there 
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is  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  needs  that  are  to  be  an- 
swered by  Divine  mechanism,  clad  in  human  forms.  If  you  are  to 
cross  the  ocean,  it  is  not  enough  that  you  take  your  place  in  a  vessel, 
for,  unless  you  weigh  anchor,  and  spread  your  canvas  to  the  winds,  you 
cannot  cleave  the  azure  waters.  And  so,  unless  we  give  ourselves  up 
heartily  and  earnestly  to  true  and  noble  purposes,  we  shall  not  accom- 
plish what  reason  tells  us  we  were  created  for.  The  difference,  then,  be- 
tween those  who  fail  and  those  who  succeed  in  life,  is,  that  the  one 
class  fail  to  take  any  just  conception  of  life's  purposes  and  aims, 
while  the  other,  as  best  they  can,  make  those  purposes  a  constituent 
part  of  their  being,  and  reach  out  toward  those  aims  with  a  hearty 
will.  To  ascertain,  then,  what  these  purposes  are,  and,  having  ascer- 
tained them,  to  make  them  the  working  basis  of  our  faith,  is  the  initi- 
atory step  in  an  earnest  life.  And  if  this  be  done,  the  answers  to  the 
questions,  "  What  are  we  and  Why  are  we  V  will  be  plainly  written, 
so  that  we  cannot  fail  to  read  them ;  and,  when  we  have  once  read 
them,  it  is  but  just  and  reasonable  that  we  should  act  in  accordance 
with  them.  We  are  the  intelligent  creations  of  an  Intelligent  Creator, 
created  that  we  may  answer  to  powers,  both  human  and  Divine,  for 
the  thousand  responsibilities  which  Omnipotence  has  invested  in  us. 
And  if  we  would  honor  our  own  intelligence,  and,  in  honoring  that, 
honor  the  Author  of  that  intelligence,  and  answer,  too,  to  the  respon- 
sibilities which  we  inherit  by  virtue  of  our  humanity,  we  must  be  gov- 
erned by  those  laws  which  a  wise  Creator  has  stamped  upon  his  whole 
creation. 

Upon  every  individual  work,  God  has  left  the  impress  of  his  hand, 
and  there  is  one  grand  universal  law  that  stands  graven  upon  a  tablet 
as  long  and  as  broad  as  his  whole  creation.  Written  upon  the  deli- 
cate veins  and  fibres  of  the  wind-tossed  leaves,  stamped  upon  every 
flower-bud  that  lives  in  the  sunlight,  and  interwoven  with  the  very 
texture  of  the  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  man,  do  we 
find  the  law  of  progress.  It  is  the  inborn  consciousness  of  the  exis- 
tence of  this  law,  which  induces  the  eager  unrest  of  men,  and  plants 
in  the  mind  and  soul  so  many  longing  aspirations  and  eager  lookings 
upward. 

Since  that  morning  of  creation  when  Eden  first  knew  her  human 
master,  voices  within  have  continually  chidden  manly  hearts  for  their 
lack  of  activity,  and  have  sought  to  lead  them  out  into  a  life  of  truth 
and  earnestness.  And  so  men  have  been  groping,  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, in  a  toilsome  winding  way,  now  struggling  with  problems  of 
science,  now  waging  the  fierce  battles  of  political  warfare,  and  again 
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grappling  boldly  with  theories  and  systems  of  religious  faith  and  prac- 
tice, making  perceptible  advancement,  not  in  days  and  years,  but  only 
in  centuries  and  ages.  Every  well-defined  era  in  the  world's  march 
onward  and  upward,  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  to  bear  fresh  witness  to 
the  perpetual  stability  of  the  law  of  progress.  And  so  it  will  be  as 
other  ages  shall  roll  around,  and  all  alike  shall  teach  the  same  great 
lesson, 

"  Our  life  is  onward, 
And  our  very  dust, 
Is  longing  for  its  changes." 

Yes,  "  Our  life  is  onward;"  for  our  thoughts, outstripping  even  the 
fleetness  of  the  movements  of  time,  are  continually  overleaping  the 
barriers  of  the  present,  and  we  are  to-day  living  in  imagination  a  full 
score  of  years  farther  onward  in  the  future.  And  so  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  should  look  simply  at  to-day,  but  we  must  take  our  stations 
where  we  can  take  a  broad  view  of  that  great  beyond,  toward  which 
we  are  all  so  speedily  drifting.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  precaution  that 
has  strewn  the  beaches  all  around  us  with  so  many  wrecks,  to  which 
we  must  give  ample  lee-room,  if  we  would  safely  float  on  ourselves. 
In  this  way  existence  becomes,  not  a  mystery  beyond  human  ken,  but 
a  living  fact,  invested  with  both  privileges  and  responsibilities,  which 
conscience  forbids  us  to  evade. 

Intelligent  answers  to  these  life  questions  which  crowd  upon  us, 
point,  with  unerring  hand,  to  a  warfare  that  human  hands  are  made  to 
wage.  Nor  are  we  left  unprovided  with  weapons  for  the  conflict,  which 
a  Divinity  has  thrust  upon  us.  The  instrument  with  which  we  are 
to  work  out  our  personal  destiny,  and  contribute  too  to  general  growth 
and  progress,  is  thought.  But,  even  as  the  swift  lightning's  flash  be- 
comes serviceable  to  men  only  when  it  has  been  chained  and  subdued, 
so  does  its  intelligent  counterpart,  thought,  require  a  faithful,  thorough 
culture,  before  it  becomes  a  means  of  progress. 

To  secure  this  culture,  and  thus  to  be  prepared  to  answer  our  life 
questions  by  worthy  deeds,  is  the  reason  why  you  and  I  are  kneeling, 
to-day,  before  the  altars  of  dear  old  Yale.  A  century  and  a  half  have 
come  and  gone  since  youthful  pilgrims  first  turned  their  steps  hither, 
to  catch  a  little  of  the  inspiration  that  a  literary  culture,  based  upon 
a  religious  faith,  is  sure  to  afford.  Those  years  have  had  a  history 
that  speaks  in  trumpet  tones  of  the  worth  of  that  culture,  and  their 
very  memory  comes  to  us  new-fragrant  with  the  rich  incense  that  has 
arisen  from  the  altars  of  grateful  hearts. 
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But,  let  it  not  be  enough  for  us  that  the  culture  of  Yale  has  had  a 
moulding  influence  upon  the  institutions  and  life  of  the  past,  but  let  us 
remember,  brethren,  as  we  stand  here  in  little  groups  beneath  these 
arching  elms,  which  stand  as  sentinels  around  our  Alma  Mater,  or 
gather  in  social  intercourse  in  these  time-stained  rooms,  which  have 
so  often  resounded  with  words  flowing  out  from  the  depths  of  manly 
hearts,  let  us  remember,  I  say,  that  we  are  upon  ground  hallowed  by 
the  most  sacred  recollections.  'Tis  here  that  intellects  have  been  ex- 
panded by  culture,  and  hearts  have  been  humanized  by  associations  of 
brotherhood,  until  life  has  stood  before  them  in  all  its  dignity  and  im- 
portance, and  they  have  given  themselves  up,  heartily,  to  a  life  that 
should  answer  the  questions  of  existence. 

Voices  come  to  us  from  the  past,  urging  us  to  bear  the  mantles  be- 
queathed us  by  the  fathers  upon  worthy  shoulders ;  voices  come  to 
us  from  every  walk  and  room,  telling  us  of  the  struggles  they  have 
witnessed,  and  the  victories  that  have  been  gained,  as  the  questions  of 
life  were  fully  brought  to  the  notice  of  earnest  men.  Let  not  these 
voices  fall  now  upon  leaden  ears,  but  let  us,  the  students  of  the  pres- 
ent, give  ourselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  culture  of  vigorous  thought, 
recognizing  that,  as  the  one  great,  God-given  instrument  with  which 
we  are  to  wage  all  the  battles  of  our  human  existence.  J.  l.  s. 


(Sktraxis  front  ilje  Qiarg  of  a  Stopiir  §0tmig  fUra. 

[We  are  especially  disposed  to  publish  the  following  "  extracts,"  because  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  above  caption  expresses  an  untruth.'  We  have  enough 
of  student-literature,  and  those  who  have  had  the  mental  brawn  to  push  them- 
selves up  to  the  surface  in  our  Collegiate  cauldron,  take  extra  care  that  their  fellow- 
students  shall  not  linger  in  ignorance  of  their  deliberate  opinions  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects ;  but  from  those  at  the  bottom,  seldom  a  voice  reaches  us ;  and  it 
may  be,  perhaps,  interesting  for  the  fourth-story  lodgers,  to  know  how  the  cellar 
looks  at  life  and  its  concomitants. — Eds.  Lit.] 

June  17.  You  and  I,  old  Diary,  are  nearly  done  with  Freshman 
year.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  against  you,  for  you  have  listened, 
without  remonstrance,  to  all  the  nightly  totals  of  the  day's  hopes  and 
mortifications,  to  its  yieldings  to  pride  and  its  sinful  repinings.    Many 
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of  these  we've  passed,  and  see  slowly  fading  into  forgetfulness.    I  am 
afraid  to  ask  myself  how  much  I  have  been  bettered  by  this  year  of 
education.     I  know  I've  wasted  many  hours  of  it,  but  I  really  have 
made  some  honest  efforts.    The  studies  come  very  hard  to  me,  for  I 
am  slow  and  dull ;  and  when  I  rise  to  recite,  I  get  confused,  and  blun- 
der, and  then  it's  all  up  for  that  time.     I  am  very  far  from  laying  any 
claims  to  scholarship,  but  I  do  know  more  than  I  show  in  the  Division. 
But  I  have  not  abandoned  study  for  pleasure.    This  has  been  a  sad 
year  for  me — growing  sadder,  as  the  weeks  slip  from  my  grasp,  and 
leave  me  none  of  their  treasures.    Do  you  remember,  (whispers  con- 
science,) how  promising  your  teacher  thought  you  ?    And  how  your 
Mother  laid  her  hand  upon  your  head,  the  night  before  you  left,  and 
said  she  knew  her  boy  would  grow  to  be  a  good  wise  man,  to  be  a 
comfort  to  her  old  age  !     Are  you  fulfilling  those  prophecies  1     Have 
you  taken  that  Woolsey  scholarship  ?     Not  I.    A  prize  in  debate,  or 
one  in  mathematics  ?    Not  I.    Perhaps,  then,  you  have  paid  attention 
to  the  literary  exercises  of  your  Freshman  society,  and  are  one  of  its 
best  writers  and  speakers  1    Alas,  I  do  not  even  belong  to  any.    Who 
wanted  the  crooked,  awkward  country  boy  I    Nearly  three  terms  past, 
besides,  and  not  one  whom  I  can  call  a  friend  !     Ah,  John — John — 
why  were  you  ever  born  !     During  more  than  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
I  have  sat  in  this  damp  room  of  mine,  hour  after  hour,  listening,  by 
turns,  to  the  rain  outside  and  to  the  laughter  on  the  story  above.     Very 
dreary  work,  I've  found  it — to  mope  here,  looking  into  my  fire,  till  the 
shadows — stealing  from  behind  the  trees  or  creeping  around  the  cor- 
ners— closed  in,  darkening  my  windows !     You  need  not  to  jog  me, 
conscience,  I  know  I  ought  to  have  been  getting  Monday's  lesson,  but 
I  felt  it  to  be  a  hard,  tedious  thing,  to  sit  alone,  with  the  thought  con- 
tinually upon  my  mind,  that  no  one  in  all  Yale  College  cared  for  me. 
I  have,  at  any  rate,  one  cheering  half-hour  every  week,  when  I  at- 
tend the  prayer-meeting  on  Sunday  morning.     They  talk  so  well  there ; 
remind  each  other  of  our  mutual  and  individual  obligations — say  how 
weak  we  all  are,  and  how  we  ought  to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and 
try  to  supply  for  each  other,  in  some  degree,  the  influence  of  home. 
At  such  times,  I  feel  like  getting  up  and  telling  them  how  much  I 
need  such  sympathy,  and  saying,  "  oh,  my  Classmates,  I  think  I  could 
be  almost  happy  here,  if  you  would  but  speak  always  in  this  way,  and 
talk  kindly  to  me  once  in  a  while  !"     But,  somehow,  they  don't.    Af- 
ter we  sing  a  hymn,  and  the  meeting  closes,  the  formal  manner  meets 
them,  like  the  cold  air  at  the  door,  and  through  the  week  they  bow, 
just  as  Jones  bows,  who  never  comes  to  prayer-meeting  at  all.    I  do 
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not  have  harsh  feelings  toward  them  on  this  account.  I  hope  they 
are  sincere,  and  it  may  be  asking  too  much,  that  they  should  consume 
their  leisure  time  with  me.  I'm  not  good  company,  and  probably  I 
ought  not  to  expect  it  of  them. 

June  19.  To-day  we  held  a  meeting  of  the  Class  in  the  President's 
lecture-room,  to  receive  the  report  of  a  committee  previously  appointed. 
Smith  was  unanimously  elected  to  preside,  and,  taking  the  chair,  re- 
quested that  the  object  of  the  meeting  might  be  stated.  Jones  arose, 
holding  a  small  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  said  that  the  meeting 
had  been  called  by  him,  the  chairman  of  the  last  meeting,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  our  feelings  over  our  recent  bereavment,  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  ourselves  and  the  College.  He  would  proceed  to  read 
the  resolutions  drawn  up  by  the  committee.  Thereupon,  unrolling  the 
paper  he  had  been  holding,  he  began  to  read  as  follows : 

Wlicreas  it  hath  pleased  an  all-wise  Providence,  by  an  inscrutable 
dispensation,  to  remove  from  our  midst  and  subtract  from  our  number, 
our  beloved  Classmate ,*  and  to  send  him  "  to  that  undis- 
covered country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns,"  therefore  : 

Resolved,  That,  while  we  have  long  watched  with  love  and  admira- 
tion the  spotless  character  and  matchless  talents  of  our  departed 
brother,  and  while  we  have  striven  to  emulate  his  bright  example,  we 
will  still  submit  to  this  calamity. 

Resolved,  That  by  his  loss  we  are  again  reminded,  that  "  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"  and  are  farther  led  to  inquire,  "oh 
death,  where  is  thy  sting,  oh  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?" 

Resolved,  That  we  will,  with  hearts  bowed  down  in  anguish,  tear- 
fully murmur,  in  the  touching  language  of  the  poet, 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  better  days ! 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  afflicted 
relative  of  our  late  friend,  and  to  the  "  Yale  Literary  Magazine,"  with 
a  request  to  the  latter  that  they  be  published. 

Having  read  these,  Jones  sat  down.  The  Chairman  then  stated 
that  we  had  all  heard  these  resolutions — now,  were  there  any  remarks 
to  be  made  upon  them  ?  Just  then,  as  I  was  stooping  to  tie  the  string 
of  my  shoe,  I  heard  a  quiet  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  room, 

*  We  purposely  withhold  the  name. — Eds.  Lit. 
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address  the  President,  and  upon  looking  up,  I  saw  it  proceeded  from  a 
smallish  young  man,  with  a  very  bright  eye  and  a  very  sharp  nose. 
"  Who  is  he  V*  I  asked  of  the  person  sitting  next  me.  "  Why,  don't 
you  know  %  That's  Thompson.  Pretty  smart  fellow  but  terribly  con- 
ceited!" 

Thompson  would  brush  away  all  vails  of  doubt  from  our  minds,  by 
frankly  stating  that  he  hoped  the  resolutions  would  not  be  accepted. 
Was  he  asked  why  1  For  the  following  good  reasons.  First,  they 
were  untrue ;  second,  they  were  irreverent ;  third,  they  were  uncalled 
for ;  and  fourth,  they  were  impertinent.  (Thompson  was  listened  to, 
thus  far,  with  close  attention,  when  the  silence  was  impaired  by  a 
scornful  grunt  from  Jones.)  Before  saying  another  word,  he  hoped 
no  one  would  accuse  him  of  brutally  treating  the  memory  of  the  one 
who  had  so  lately  left  us  ;  he  was  ready  in  joining  Mr.  Jones  in  a  proper 
observance  of  the  proverb,  "  nil  de  mortuis,  etc.,"  but  he  could  not  ig- 
nore the  existence  of  other  proverbs,  equally  binding,  which  experi- 
ence had  brought  men  to  recognize.  "  Each  one  of  us,"  continued 
Thompson,  turning  to  those  around  him,  and  becoming  more  decided 
in  his  handling  of  this  tender  subject,  "  know  that  poor 's  char- 
acter was  consistently  immoral ;  but  we  say  it  was  "  spotless."  Lie 
number  one !  Again,  we  know  perfectly  well — so  there's  no  use  in 
trying  to  persuade  ourselves  to  the  contrary — that  he  was,  unfortu- 
nately, by  no  means  remarkable  for  powers  of  mind,  yet  we  express 
admiration  "  for  his  matchless  talents."  Lie  number  two.  KowT,  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  name  of  common-sense,  why  should  we  knowingly  en- 
dorse such  untruths  ?  To  do  so  is  neither  right  nor  expedient.  If 
they  would  cause  a  mourning  Mother  to  shed  a  single  tear  less,  or  take 
away  the  sharpness  from  her  sorrow  for  a  single  instant,  then  I  would 
feel  some  hesitation  about  making  these  remarks.  But  does  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  tomb-stone  epitaphs  and  obituary  notices,  be- 
lieve that  they  will  ?  By  no  means';  the  paltry  hypocrisy  would  be 
ridiculous,  if  it  were  not  connected  with  so  awful  a  subject.  The  cus- 
tom is  one  of  those  abominable  fungus-growths,  that  sprout  from  an 
insincere,  corrupt  society.  WTe  walk  through  our  cemeteries,  and  sneer 
at  the  carved  falsehoods  planted  over  the  grave  of  some  defunct  ras- 
cal ;  we  remember  and  repeat  all  the  witticisms  wTe  can  get  upon  this 
subject ;  yet,  after  all,  when  our  fellow-citizen  or  fellow-student  dies, 
gentility  demands  that  we  should  squeeze  out  a  few  tears,  even  if  we 
have  to  hide  an  onion  in  the  handkerchief  we  raise  to  our  eyes.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  totally  wrong.  If  we  must  speak,  even 
common-place  morality  should  compel  us  to  tell  the  truth.    But  there 
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is  no  necessity  for  speaking ;  silence  would  be  no  disrespect  to  our 
dead  classmate.  When  a  father  dies,  are  the  sons  obliged  to  appear 
in  the  morning  papers  with  elaborate  preambles,  in  order  to  satisfy  a 
scrupulous  public  that  they  were  dutiful  children  1 

I  am  sorry  to  exhibit  so  much  hostility  toward  these  resolutions,  for 
they  were  doubtless  composed  in  a  spirit  of  kindness.  But,  gentle- 
men, ever  since  I  have  been  old  enough  to  think  understandingly,  I 
have  been  astonished  and  indignant  at  the  abundance  of  this  fashiona- 
ble nonsense,  and  have,  for  a  long  time,  wanted  to  say  what  I  thought 
about  it.  I  most  ardently  hope  that  the  class  to  which  I  belong  may 
be  saved  the  disgrace  of  passing  these  resolutions,  and  will  move  that 
they  be  laid  upon  the  table." 

Thompson  sat  down,  and  immediately  some  half  dozen  sprang  to 
their  feet,  calling  out,  "  Mr.  President,"  in  tones  of  most  anxious  en- 
treaty. The  President  recognized  the  rights  of  one  to  the  floor; 
another  disputed  it.  He  appealed  from  the  decision  to  any  arbiter  the 
Chairman  might  appoint.  This  was  merely  pouring  most  inflammable 
oil  upon  fire.  Several  called  out  that  it  was  most  unparliamentary — 
that  he  must  appeal  to  the  house.  Some  fell  to  arguing  the  reliability 
of  Cushing's  Manual,  as  a  side  issue.  One  classmate — evidently  shal- 
low-minded— who  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  room  nearest  me,  simply 
whistled  and  shouted,  "  hear !"  alternately.  The  party  on  the  floor 
rapidly  gained  in  numbers.  Smith — as  was  clear  to  all — assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  perplexed  fellow-creature.  He  evidently  regretted  that  he 
had  never  studied  Cushing's  work.  As  near  I  could  judge,  half  of 
those  present  were  declaiming  to  the  presiding  officer,  each  on  a  topic 
of  his  own  selection.  One  caused  a  momentary  consternation  by  cry- 
ing that  they  all  were  wrong  ;  that  Thompson's  motion  had  not  been 
seconded,  and  therefore  admitted  of  no  discussion.  Finally,  some  one 
moved,  "  that  this  meeting  adjourn  till  two  o'clock  this  afternoon ;" 
which  was  adopted,  by  all  making  a  simultaneous  rush  for  the  door. 

During  this  unmanly  disorder,  I  confess  I  cared  but  little  whose 
motion  prevailed,  for  I  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  amazement  into 
which  I  had  been  thrown  by  the  speech  I  had  listened  to.  The  temer- 
ity with  which  it  had,  without  precedent,  attacked  a  long-established 
custom — the  bold  fluency  with  which  it  passed  judgment  on  society — 
in  short,  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which  pervaded  it  from  first  to  last — 
exceeded  anything  I  had  ever  heard  before  from  one  so  young.  My 
neighbor  was  nearly  right  in  saying  that  he  was  self-conceited.  Is 
this  the  kind  of  intellect,  (I  asked  myself,)  with  which  I  shall  be 
brought  in  contact  ?     Old  diary,  they  think  me  stupid,  I  know  ;  still, 
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I  consider  this  Thompson  to  be  more  uniortunate  than  I — who  knows 
but  more  stupid  in  his  brilliancy  ?  I  fancy  that  I  can  read  his  char- 
acter. He  seems  to  me  to  be  of  a  temperament  which  phrenology  de- 
nominates emotional,  nervous — showy,  rather  than  sound.  Besides,  it 
struck  me,  all  the  while  he  was  speaking,  that  he  confounded  novelty 
with  originality — was  striving  to  produce  an  effect,  and  was  continu- 
ally looking  about  him  for  a  startling,  rather  than  a  true  thought. 
Yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  I  was  grumbling  to  you,  diary,  about 
my  having  no  friends  in  the  Class.  I  see  now  that  this  may  have  been 
for  the  best.  Happy  it  is  for  me  that  I  have  not  been  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  attract  the  attention  of  this  Thompson.  I  pity  him 
most  profoundly.  I  wouldn't  exchange  places  with  him  for  all  his 
gracefulness  of  manner  and  popularity  in  the  Class.  No.  Let  me 
keep  my  blundering  brain  and  clumsy  figure — my  solitary  afternoons 
in  this  gloomy  mildewy  room,  and  all  the  while  have  a  quiet  faith  in 
the  lessons  of  my  childhood.  Far  better  thus,  than  to  be  witty  in 
speech  and  winning  in  address,  but  without  any  firm  belief  to  cling  to 
in  an  hour  of  trial. 

I  am  sitting  up  late  to  write  this.  And  as  I  pause  for  a  moment  to 
think  over  the  events  of  the  day,  I  hear  the  moaning  of  the  wind  out- 
side. Well,  I  presume  that  the  wind  has  about  the  same  moan  to- 
night, as  it  had  over  the  Midian  hills  a  few  thousand  years  ago,  to  a 
certain  Israelitish  shepherd.  And  I  dare  say  the  clouds  are  flying 
over  the  sky  now  as  then.  Ah  yes  !  Nature  finds  the  old  way  good 
enough.  I  too  will  be  content  to  follow  the  old  paths.  Many  have 
walked  in  them  with  safety,  and  there  are  none  pleasanter  for  me. 
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Fables  say,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  in  the  good  old  days  of  yore 
In  his  proud  ancestral  palace,  on  the  golden-sanded  shore, 
Carved  a  statue,  wondrous  lovely,  from  the  snowy  Parian  stone  ; 
Carved  and  fashioned  it  with  care,  until  its  very  features  shone 
With  a  strange  and  god-like  beauty ;  and  the  sculptor  felt  the  power, 
Of  his  fondly  labored  image  growing  stronger  every  hour ; 
Felt  the  chilling  arms  of  marble  winding  round  his  freezing  heart, 
And  the  maker  knelt  submissive  to  the  creature  of  his  art. 
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Then  he  prayed  his  guardian  goddess  for  the  priceless  boon  of  life. 

To  transform  the  silent  statue  to  a  fond  and  loving  wife. 

Scarce  the  trembling  prayer  was  uttered—when  he  saw  the  mantling  blood 

Rushing  down  the  throbbing  temples,  through  the  cheeks,  a  crimson  flood. 

As  when,  o'er  the  cloudy  ranges  piled  upon  the  western  heaven, 

Comes  a  rush  of  rosy  splendor,  as  the  sun  goes  down,  at  even. 

Slowly  rose  the  stony  eye-lids  o'er  the  timid,  shrinking  eyes, 

And  a  grateful  look  of  love,  came  struggling  through  their  seated  surprise. 

Now  the  pale  lips  warm  to  crimson — now  each  ear's  transparent  shell, 

Trembles  at  each  unaccustomed  sound  it  soon  will  know  so  well. 

Then  he  saw  the  velvet  peach-bloom  softening  the  marble  face, 

And  the  marble  limbs,  long  moveless,  sway  with  an  etherial  grace : 

Saw  the  snowy  bosom  heaving  with  the  startled  waves  of  life, 

And  he  held  his  statue-idol  to  his  grateful  heart,  his  wife. 

Years  of  pleasure  followed  after,  flitting  on  their  rainbow  wings, 

And  the  sculptor  king  of  Cyprus  was  the  happiest  of  kings ; 

For  his  statue-wife,  god-given,  yet  self-moulded,  was  a  charm, 

To  preserve  his  joy  from  trouble,  and  to  shield  his  life  from  harm. 

All  his  subjects  loved  the  stately  form,  that,  ever  at  his  side, 

Lent  a  mercy  to  his  justice,  and  a  kindness  to  his  pride. — 

Years  passed  on,  till  once  at  midnight,  camp  the  fatal  call,  at  last, 

And  together,  through  the  gates  of  Death  to  fields  elysian — passed, 

King  and  queen — the  mourning  subjects  found  them  dead  at  break  of  day ; 

He  amid  his  royal  splendor  lay,  a  lump  of  lifeless  clay. 

But  a  statue  lay  beside  him,  sculptured  from  the  Parian  stone, 

And  the  dead  king's  cold  embrace  around  his  statue-bride  was  thrown. 

Him  they  buried  with  his  fathers — but  above  the  royal  tomb, 

Placed  the  image,  mournful,  shadowed  in  the  dim  funeral  gloom 

Of  the  cypresses  that  bowed  their  heads  and  swept  the  grave  moss  dun. 

But  they  say,  that  when  the  rosy  rays  of  the  declining  sun, 

Through  the  long  dark  vistas  shining,  fell  upon  the  statue  wife, 

O'er  each  snow-white  limb  and  feature  flushed  a  passing  thrill  of  life ; 

And  the  cold  right  hand  awaking  from  the  slumber  of  the  rest, 

Pointed,  slowly,  gently  upward  to  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 

We  are  carving  our  statue  in  these  cloister  days  of  youth, 

Statues,  some  of  earthly  falsehood,  some  of  grand,  celestial  truth — 

Statues,  soon  to  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  our  life, 

Statues  that  shall  stand  beside  us  on  the  battle-field  of  life — 

Which  shall  grieve  at  our  misfortune,  shall  be  haughty  in  our  pride, 

Which  shall  rise  and  sink  with  us  before  the  rushing  of  life's  tide, 

And  when  we  shall  brighten  into  light,  or  darken  into  gloom, 

Shall  stand  silent,  stern  memorials  on  each  monumental  tomb. 

At  our  life-work,  then,  all  eager,  let  us  work  while  we  may, 
That  when  we  have  left  these  statues,  shining  through  the  darkness,  they 
May  point  upward,  ever  upward,  through  the  starless,  hopeless  night, 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter,  to  the  happy  homes  of  light.  K. 
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%  Curioxts  ffite. 

My  Dear  Friend, — 
My  travels  have  brought  me  to  New  Haven,  the  City  of  Elms, 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  Yale  College,  which  enjoys 
a  fame  as  mellow  and  reverend  as  its  years.  I  have  never  before  seen 
a  city  so  intellectual  and  scholarly  in  its  appearance — a  very  home  of 
scholarship.  It  would  have  delighted  Cicero;  and  had  Mrs.  Blimber 
seen  the  philosopher  here,  rather  than  at  Tusculum,  the  contingent 
death  of  that  eccentric  lady  would  have  been  made  beautiful  by  the 
clothing  of  a  still  greater  content.  You  can  judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment, then,  when  in  passing  along  the  streets  of  this  town  of  grave 
learning,  I  heard  the  confused  noises  and  vociferations  of  a  street 
melee.  I  of  course  paused,  for  who  of  our  strangely  constituted  hu- 
man brotherhood  ever  passes  unheedingly  by  a  street  fight,  even  among 
dogs,  not  to  mention  men.  But  it  caused  me  strange  sensations.  It 
was  as  if  you  had  been  standing  in  the  grave  presence  of  a  Roman 
Senate,  and  there  should  break  in  upon  the  scene,  the  rabble  melee  of 
Roman  boys.  I  turned  into  a  side  street  to  get  a  view  of  the  affray, 
which,  I  doubted  not,  was  the  result  a  fire  in  the  neighborhood.  There 
were  from  two  to  three  hundred,  at  least,  engaged  in  the  most  ener- 
getic fighting,  but  so  crowded  as  to  give  but  little  opportunity  for  a 
free  display  of  the  manly  art.  I  stood  for  some  time  at  a  distance, 
and  beheld  this  scene  so  common  in  our  large  cities,  but  seemingly  so 
inappropriate  to  this  old  College  town.  1  need  not  describe  it  to 
you  who  have  lived  among  the  mixed  populations  of  great  cities.  The 
mingled  cries  of  encouragement  and  derision ;  the  subdued  noise  of  a 
mass  of  excited  people  swaying  to  and  fro  in  eager,  earnest  conten- 
tion ;  in  short,  the  concomitant  excitement,  noise  and  confusion  of  a 
street  fight.  After  some  time  the  entire  crowd  had  passed  into  an  ad- 
jacent hall — some  exhausted — some  victorious.  At  first  I  feared  to 
go  into  the  hall,  but  afterwards  followed  other  spectators  who  went 
in.  The  hall  was  filled  with  great  confusion  and  noise.  A  part  of  the 
fighters,  having  taken  a  gallery,  were  hooting  with  all  their  power, 
and  hooted  in  turn  by  those  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  The  scene  here 
surpasses  all  description.  Many  of  the  persons  in  the  gallery  were 
sitting  with  their  legs  hanging  over  the  front,  with  clothes  disarranged 
and  hair  disheveled ;  some  with  pantaloons  torn,  some  with  only  un- 
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dershirts  on,  and  the  whole  hall  in  a  wild  state  of  excitement  and  dis- 
order. I  was  surprised  to  notice,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  appeared 
to  be  an  air  of  respectableness  about  some  of  the  faces  in  the  room. 
In  time  the  tumult  somewhat  subsided,  and  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  stage,  where  a  young  man  came  forward,  said  something  which 
I  did  not  hear,  retired,  and  made  way  for  another  young  gentleman 
who  began  to  speak,  but  I  was  unable  to  hear  him.  My  confusion 
was  now  very  great.  It  was  impossible  to  understand  the  existence 
together  of  such  incompatible  things  as  a  street  fight  and  an  intellect- 
ual attempt.  Nor  could  I  understand  wherefore  this  young  man  of 
apparent  respectableness  should  be  found  addressing  such  an  audience, 
especially  as  they  signified  their  unwillingness  to  hear  him,  by  throw- 
ing quantities  of  beans,  and  such  like,  over  the  house  to  detract  atten- 
tion. I  anxiously  inquired  of  a  spectator  at  my  side  what  this  strange 
scene  meant.  He  culminated  my  astonishment  by  telling  me  that  the 
young  men  were  the  students  of  Yale  College ;  that  the  occasion  is  an 
annual  one,  called  Statement  of  Facts,  sustained  by  two  Literary 
Societies.  I  then  asked  him  if  the  press  did  not  cry  out  against  these 
proceedings  1  u  Oh  dear,  yes  sir,"  he  replied,  "  you  may  see  to-mor- 
row's papers  denouncing  it  all  as  rowdyism  and  blackguardism.  The 
most  peculiar  fact  of  all  is,  that  the  students  have  no  particle  of  re- 
gard to  public  estimation."  *  Well,"  I  asked,,  "  does  not  the  Faculty 
object  %"  "  Oh  yes  sir,"  the  gentleman  answered,  "  each  of  the  upper 
classes  were  personally  appealed  to',  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
affair  would  be  abandoned.  You  see  the  expectation  has  been  disap- 
pointed." Soon  after  I  left  the  hall,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  raise 
my  enthusiasm  for  Yale  to  its  former  pitch.  I  try  to  think  that  but 
one  side  has  appeared,  but  the  manner  in  which  my  feelings  revolted 
at  the  scene  silences  all  my  charity.  ********* 
*  *  I  close  this  letter,  my  friend,  with  the  hope  to  you,  that  the 
Alma  Mater  of  your  venerable  father  may  come  to  that  period,  when 
the  strife  of  her  students  shall  be  turned  into  another  channel,  and  her 
fame  and  glory  and  usefulness  shall  be  what  they  all,  not  in  antago- 
nism, but  in  union,  shall  contend  for.  Very  truly,  &c. 

The  above  letter  embraces  the  impressions  of  a  stranger  who,  it 
seems,  visited  our  Statement  of  Facts  last  week.  And  what  shall 
we  say  in  treatment  of  it  ?  Shall  we  follow  our  ordinary  custom  and 
condem  it  because  it  condemns  us,  or,  shall  we  be  fair  and  candid  for 
once?  There  is  a  characteristic  spirit  among  us  of  very  doubt- 
ful propriety,  which  sanctions  the  extenuating  our  own  faults.    It  first 
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appears  in  the  form  of  a  class-spirit,  and  denies  that  a  classmate  can 
do  wrong ;  which  invests  a  hundred  men  with  the  doubtful  exemption 
right  of  kings.  Again  it  has  general  application  as  a  College  spirit, 
and  then  five  hundred  men  become  royally  exempt  from  the  possibil- 
ity of  error.  The  Yale  Lit.  Magazine  prefers  not  to  see  in  this  either 
expediency  or  propriety.  We  prefer  rather  to  investigate  the  subject 
suggested  by  the  above  letter ;  and  ask,  in  all  earnestness,  what  is  our 
position  upon  the  question  of  physical  training — wherein  is  it  correct — 
wherein  erroneous  ? 

It  is  not  sought  to  show  that  the  idea  of  physical  training  is  erro- 
neous, for  the  age  has  too  far  advanced  for  such  a  proposition.  Amer- 
ican money  markets  have  too  long  drawn  upon  our  gymnasiums ;  and 
financial  calculations  have  too  long  detracted  from  the  morning  ride 
or  walk.  At  length  we  looked  over  the  ocean  and  saw  the  ruddy 
faces  and  stout  forms  of  our  European  cousins,  coursing,  driving,  leap- 
ing over  the  country  ;  and  turned  with  sadness  back  to  the  pale  faces 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters,  nor  were  long  in  finding  out  the  cause  of 
this  palor,  and  dyspepsia  and  consumption.  Since  then,  no  man  has 
said  a  word  against  physical  training,  except  as  it  was  abused.  It  has 
become  a  science  honorably  recognized — a  necessity  importunately 
insisted  upon.  All  schools,  of  whatever  kind,  unite  in  the  support  of 
a  regeneration  of  American  habits.  It  is  only  when  we  think  we  see 
the  judicious  and  high-toned  idea  underlying  and  supporting  all  this 
new  foundation  of  reform,  misconceived,  or  perverted,  or  denied,  that 
we  assume  the  right  to  object.  This  idea  is  denied,  when  it  is  at- 
tempted to  make  physical  training  anything  more  than  a  means. 
Whenever  it  is  not  clearly  and  emphatically  subordinated  to  a  higher 
end,  it  is  not  then  only  degenerate,  but  becomes  brutish,  and  can  have 
but  one  apology  and  no  extenuation.  Mr.  John  Heenan  says  to  the 
world  that  his  fortune  and  fame  depends  upon  it,  and  the  world  rejects 
this  as  his  apology. 

There  are  two  natures  in  us  which  sometimes  seem  busy  with  am- 
bition, though  intended  always  to  be  harmonious.  Rivalry  between 
the  spiritual  and  physical  natures,  is  a  perversion  of  the  wonderful 
union,  mutually  dependent,  established  between  them.  The  physical 
is  not  without  its  dignity,  but  clearly  holds  to  the  foreshadowing  spirit 
within  it,  just  the  relation  which  the  splendid  temple  at  Delphi  bore 
to  the  immortal  god  of  prophecies  which  dwelt  in  it — and  if  the  Gre- 
cian had  dropped  his  worship  of  the  divinity  and  knelt  in  degeneracy 
before  the  speechless,  unprescient  shrine,  he  would  have  changed  from 
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the  spiritual  ornament  of  antiquity,  into  the  poor  worshipper  of  the 
Islands — a  brute  except  in  speech  ! 

But  the  Greek  held  to  the  immortal  and  the  intelligent,  using  the 
mortal,  though  arrayed  in  grandeur,  for  the  simple  protection,  all  un- 
worthy, of  the  divinity  within  ;  and  he  maintained  himself  in  his  high 
attainments.  So  must  men  hold  fast  to  the  divinity  that  is  within 
themselves,  and  regard  the  body,  with  all  its  marvelous  adaptations, 
as  simple  protection  and  support.  This  is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  rightful  position.  A  certain  attention  and  care  for  the 
body  is  worthy  and  essential ;  but  sad  would  it  be  for  a  race,  and  sad 
for  an  individual,  if  ever  the  cultivation  of  those  qualities  which  are 
brutish,  should  usurp  the  place  of  his  higher  spiritual  duty. 

So  with  us  in  College;  we  are  correct,  if  we  carefully  subordinate 
the  physical,  while  we  do  not  neglect  it;  if  we  cultivate  physical 
health,  that  we  may  have  greater  moral  usefulness,  or  secondarily, 
greater  intellectual  energy  and  proficiency.  We  are  not  correct,  if 
our  enthusiasm  is  greater  for  physical  than  for  intellectual  or  moral 
pursuits.  For  the  physical  is  not  our  distinctive  nature — it  has  a  cer- 
tain brotherhood  with  the  brute — but  the  spiritual,  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  is  only  shared  with  higher  intelligences.  In  these  we  are 
entitled  to  our  highest  enjoyment,  our  chiefest  enthusiasm,  our  most 
active  energy.  Whether  or  not,  then,  our  position  upon  the  subject  of 
the  physical  is  correct,  depends  upon  whether  or  not  we  are  intellec- 
tual first,  and  as  a  sole  end  ;  and  physical  as  a  pure  means. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  affirmatively  to  the  proposition.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  indulge  too  great  an  element  of  the  physical.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  individual  excess,  nor  denying  individual  neglect.  It 
can  be  predicated,  indeed,  of  every  branch  of  exercise,  that,  as  w  e 
conduct  things  now-a-days,  one  class  of  men  indulge  in  it  to  excess' 
and  the  other  neglect  it.  Of  these  particulars,  however,  the  design  is 
not  now  to  speak.  The  fact  to  which  we  desire  to  refer  is,  that  there 
is  penetrating  through  our  College  Society  a  physical  enthusiasm,  (so 
to  speak,)  a  filibustering  energy  of  muscle,  far  exceeding,  nay  !  far 
different  from  that  vigor  of  health  and  strength  of  constitution  which 
the  requirements  of  the  mind  justly  demand.  We  require  and  should 
seek  for  only  that  bodily  well-being  which  shall  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion and  support  labor.  That  physical  excitement,  that  riot  of  muscle, 
which  induces  indifference  or  neglect  of  the  intellectual,  is  a  sad  mis- 
fortune, militating,  constantly,  against  a  man's  true  development. 

That  this  contraband  enthusiasm  does  penetrate  our  social  system, 
convincingly  observed  from  its  latest  ebullition  at  the  Statement  of 
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Facts.  The  above  letter  refers  simply  to  the  apparent  respectability 
which  that  ebullition  sustained — we  wish  to  consider  the  false  basis  it 
assumes. 

Preliminarily,  a  Statement  of  Facts  Rush  assumes  that  a  student's 
conduct  should  not  be  judged  as  other  men's  conduct,  but  that  the  pa- 
tient public  must  unlimitedly  indulge  it.  This  assumes,  not  simply 
that  the  public  shall  not  take  measures  against  our  impositions ;  but 
that  they  must  not  even  think  them  wrong,  for,  in  a  city,  public  dis- 
approbation does  not  long  precede  the  police.  The  student,  it  is  im- 
plied, is  presumed  to  be  learning  things  which  are  high-toned,  great 
and  good ;  and,  if  he  is  learning  so  worthily,  and  consequently  form- 
ing such  great,  good  and  high-toned  character,  surely  it  should  not  be 
denied  him  to  do,  if  he  please,  that  which  is  not  high-toned,  but  ques- 
tionable, or  disgraceful.  The  fallacy  of  this  notion  seems  to  be,  that 
it  is  not  circumscribed  ;  that  its  latitude  is  unwarrantable.  There  are 
indulgences  granted  to  a  large  company  of  students,  which  they  have 
not  when  they  meet  and  lose  when  they  separate ;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  such  as  would  excuse  what  in  any  other  men  would  be  posi- 
tively discreditable.  The  criterion  of  the  indulgence,  then,  is  always 
the  intrinsic  character  of  the  action.  For  as  there  is  no  indulgence 
which  would  extenuate  the  dishonor  of  a  hand-to-hand  street  fight  be- 
tween two  students,  for  the  reason  that  the  thing  is  intrinsically  dis- 
creditable, so  no  other  action  in  itself  discreditable  (though  in  inferior 
degree,)  can  be  expected  by  indulgence  to  be  made  praiseworty.  This 
conventional  indulgence  can  never  be  tortured  into  the  extenuating 
grave  departures  from  a  high  sense  of  personal  dignity,  or  regard  for 
consistency  and  propriety. 

As  a  basis,  a  Rush  tacitly  assumes  that  it  is  promoting  a  rivalry 
that  is  proper  and  praiseworthy ;  that  it  is  the  ebullition  of  an  enthu- 
siasm altogether  commendable ;  and  that  from  these  considerations  it 
is  exteriorally  and  intrinsically  creditable.  This  assumed  basis  seems 
to  be  radically  fallacious.  What  is  the  rivalry  which  it  recognizes  and 
promotes  1  Is  it  other  than  the  unmistakeable  rivalry  of  brute  force, 
with  just  the  quantity  of  intelligence  entering  into  its  contests,  as 
characterizes  the  parallel  contests  of  a  herd  of  eccentric  bulls ;  or  a 
company  of  fascinating  rams  1  "We  are  not  attempting  to  call  hard 
names,  but  are  honestly  pursuing  an  analysis  of  this  delectable  Col- 
lege custom.  It  cannot  be  gainsayed  that  the  enjoyable  rivalry  of  us 
young  gentlemen,  and  that  of  the  rams,  are  identical  in  the  objects 
which  engage  them ;  in  the  manner  of  their  contests ;  and  in  the  en- 
couragement they  contribute  to,  and  the  assistance  they  receive  from 
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intelligence.     In  answer  to  these  statements  it  may  be  urged,  that  we 
would  therefore  object  to  all  physical  enthusiasm  or  rivalry  ;  that  ball- 
playing — especially  match  playing — would  come  under  our  strictures. 
So  far  is  this  from  a  fair  deduction,  that  indeed  John  Heenan  even 
would  not  come  under  our  strictures,   since   it  was   the    unintelli- 
gent brute  force  which  was  objected  to.     Heenan  brought   intelli- 
gence into  his  contest.     It  was  a  trial  of  scientific,  cultivated  muscle, 
of  artistic  skill,  of  intelligence  against  intelligence,  as  well  as  of  brute 
force  against  brute  force.    A  ball-match,  upon  the  other  hand,  we  con- 
sider perfectly  legitimate.     It  is  a  trial  of  skill — a  test  of  art — a  trial 
in  which  intelligence  has  a  place  at  least  of  propriety.    It  is  not  in- 
consistent with  any  man's  dignity,  or  decorum.    You  can  preserve,  in 
the  contest,  all  the  elevation  of  sentiment  or  behavior  which  you  at 
any  time  possess.    The  exhiliration  is  virtuous ;  the  enthusiasm  legit- 
imate.   Very  different  is  such  enthusiasm  from  that  of  which  a  Hush 
is  called  an  ebullition.    The  latter  takes  no  virtuous  exhiliration  from 
the  fresh  atmosphere  ;  is  not  tempered  by  the  presence  of  skill  and  in- 
telligence ;  is  not  dignified  by  the  occasion  which  it  produces.     Surely 
it  is  not  the  greatest  ambition,  nor  the  most  unquestionable  qualities 
of  men,  which  it  appeals  to ;  for  certainly,  to  shove  a  number  of  men 
by  the  indiscriminate  application  of  shoulders  and  fists  is  not  a  very 
lofty  aspiration,  nor  is  it  unfair  to  call  questionable  the  qualities  which 
we,  as  intellectual  men,  employ  in  the  attempt.    Further  than  this,  it 
cannot  appear  creditable  to  a  College  of  young  gentlemen,  who  pro- 
fess to  be  devoting  four  primest  years  to  intellectual  progress,  to  be 
engaged  in  a  street  melee,  which  has  not  a  spark  of  anything  intellec- 
tual in  it ;  which  repels  the  intellectual ;  which  even  adopts  the  worst 
form  of  the  exclusively  physical.    For  it  is  true  (nor  would  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  reason  why  it  is  so)  that  mankind  is  agreed  in  view- 
ing as  most  vulgar  and  undignified,  that  form  of  contention  which  is 
carried  on  by  personal  contact.     Though  a  man  is  no  less  guilty,  he 
certainly  is  considered  less  vulgar  if  he  shoot  a  man,  than  if  he  beat 
him  to  death  with  his  fists.    No  idea  of  personal  contact  was  ever  ad- 
mitted into  a  chivalric  code,  or  tolerated  by  the  respect  of  a  people. 
It  is  essentially  vulgar,  and  though  John  Heenan  has  no  such  bloody 
intentions  as  Roger  Pryor,  yet  Mr.  Pryor  is  overlooked  and  Heenan  is 
abominated. 

And  now,  when  such  is  the  indisputable  character  of  these  Rushes, 
how  is  it  that  annually  they  are  repeated  ?  Why  will  a  class  of  men 
engage  in  an  affair  one  year,  which  they  must  know  they  will  shortly 
after  look  upon  in  a  clearer  light  ?     Why  will  they  not  anticipate — 
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"  Or  reach  a  hand  through  time  to  catch  the  far  off  interest"  of  a  more 
proper,  more  reliable  action  in  the  present!  Surely  we  have  enough 
that  appeals  to  us  to  "  forecast  the  years."  In  this  great  old  College, 
we  have  not  only  the  genii  of  a  high  and  great  development  calling 
upon  us,  but  we  are  compelled  to  have  a  high  sense  of  personal  dig- 
nity, and  this  appeals  to  us  too. 

We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  one  more  reason  for  our  objection 
to  these  Rushes,  etc.  The  enthusiasm  for  such  pursuits  is  bad  enough, 
but  worse  than  itself  is  its  effect ;  for  it  tends  directly  to  destroy  that 
other  enthusiasm,  whose  nursery  a  College  claims  to  be;  the  enthusi- 
asm for  learning ,  for  ideas,  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  development. 
The  true  development  is  when  the  muscular  is  well  cared  for  and  en- 
tirely subordinated ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  true,  will  the  better 
enthusiasm  be  nourished.  In  College,  let  us  rather  cultivate  this  lat- 
ter enthusiasm,  doing  that  for  which  we  may  be  grateful  in  the  years 
to  come.  Rather  than  train  the  muscle  to  perfection,  let  us  nourish 
the  brain  out  of  its  callowness ;  instead  of  being  able  to  strike  the 
strongest  blow,  let  us  be  able  to  originate  a  better  thought.  It  will  be 
more  profitable  for  the  work  we  ought  to  do  in  the  world ;  for,  if  the 
body  is  not  neglected,  it  will  be  thoughts,  rather  than  blows,  that  the 
world  will  demand  from  us.  In  a  few  years  we  will  calmly  strike  the 
balance-sheet.  The  results,  too,  like  the  fruit  of  the  seedling  planted 
long  ago,  will  have  been  known.  Returning  then  to  the  scenes  of  to- 
day, it  is  ours  now  to  answer,  whether  we  would  prefer  to  recall,  as  we 
stand  at  the  threshold  of  our  old  lodgings,  "  here  I  lived,  while,  like 
the  native  in  El  Dorado,  I  was  surrounded  by  the  riches  of  the 
whole  world,  which  were  mine  to  take,  and  I  took  them  not ;"  or  like 
that  other  student,  who  returned  to  his  Alma  Mater  and  standing  in 
his  lodgings,  said,  that  that  was, 

"  Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 

Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 

And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart, 

And  all  the  frame-work  of  the  land."  F.  M. 
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"  folfegt  Eonbifions." 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  add  to  the  information  of  col- 
legians, in  regard  to  a  subject  with  which  many  of  them  feel  so  'well 
acquainted  from  personal  experience,  but  to  discuss,  speaking  of  its 
merits  and  demerits,  this  peculiarly  Yalensian  system  of  "conditions ;" 
in  regard  to  which,  I  think  justice  to  the  influence  of  the  powers  that 
be  demands  that  we  should  think  that,  as  a  system,  it  long  since  died ; 
but  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  its  friends,  it  never  received  a  burial, 
and,  of  necessity,  its  manes  must  wander  up  and  down  the  learned 
Styx,  until  it  has  completed  its  "  hundred  years."  That  it  is,  as  a 
system,  virtually  dead,  in  respect  to  all  its  good  intentions,  (which 
the  fact  that  the  system  has  existed  here  compels  us  to  suppose  it 
had,)  and  lives  only  in  its  deleterious  effects  on  its  victims,  it  shall  be 
the  design  of  the  following  remarks  to  prove.  In  these  remarks  I  re- 
fer only  to  conditions  on  term  studies,  and  not  to  conditions  on  enter- 
ing College,  as  they  might  not  apply  with  equal  justice  to  the  latter. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  a  slight  digression,  allow  me  to  ex- 
press my  surprise,  that  a  custom  that  has  so  long  occupied  so  promi- 
nent a  place  in  Yalensian  disciplinary  tactics,  should  have  hitherto  es- 
caped the  keen  eye  of  the  Lit. ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  sup- 
posing that  the  strong  sense  of  honor  of  the  "  Board  "  forbid  them  to 
twit,  even  a  ghost,  with  the  "  poverty  of  its  friends." 

That  we  may  the  better  understand  our  subject,  let  us,  in  brief, 
consider  first  what  we  understand  to  be  the  aim  of  an  institution  of 
learning  like  our  own,  and^  then,  whether  the  system  under  discus- 
sion tends  to  the  attainment  of  that  end.  First,  then,  the  professed 
object  of  such  an  institution  as  this  is,  to  furnish  young  men  who  de- 
sire to  gain  that  discipline  of  mind,  and  to  acquire  that  knowledge 
which  will  best  fit  them  for  life,  with  superior  advantages  for  the  at- 
tainment of  those  desires.  Now,  the  next  question  is,  does  this  system 
of  "  conditions"  in  any  way  effect  the  bringing  about  of  this  result  ? 
That  we  may  decide  this  question,  let  us  ask  what  this  system  pro- 
poses to  have  in  view  1  It  is  fair  to  presume,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  part 
of  the  College  discipline,  that  its  object  is  to  compel  more  attention, 
on  the  part  of  the  dilatory,  to  the  studies  of  the  course.  Now,  pro- 
viding this  result  was  obtained,  is  it  not  lowering  the  dignity  of  an  in- 
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stitution  of  learning  like  this,  to  make/ear  an  incentive  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  mind,  the  noblest  part  of  man  ?  If  it  is  an  institution  for 
compelling  dunces  to  apply  themselves  to  literary  pursuits,  it  is  per- 
fectly proper.  If,  rather,  its  object  is  to  afford  the  best  opportunities 
for  improvement  to  young  men  desirous  of  fitting  themselves  for  active 
life,  I  consider  this  appeal  to  fear  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  this  ob- 
ject. But  does  the  system  effect  its  apparent  object  1  I  think  obser- 
vation testifies  to  the  contrary.  A  man,  who  is  conditioned  once,  in- 
stead of  doing  better,  generally  keeps  on  getting  conditioned,  until, 
after  a  little  medical  advice  from  the  Faculty,  concluding  that  a  little 
relaxation  from  such  intense  application  to  study  is  essential  for  his  phys- 
ical well  being,  he  leaves  College  "  on  account  of  his  health."  But  I 
believe  that  this  is  not  really  "  the  motive,  reason,  end  in  view"  of  this 
system.  Having  once  been  led,  out  of  curiosity,  to  investigate  the 
philosophy  of  the  system,  I  obtained  the  following  explanation  in  re- 
gard to  it  from  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  "  You  know,"  said  he, "  that 
when  a  student  graduates,  we  give  him  a  diploma,  certifying  that  he 
is  versed  in  the  various  branches  pursued  in  the  College  course.  Now 
if  his  daily  recitations  do  not  show  that  he  is  thus  versed,  we  cannot 
conscientiously  say  that  he  is,  by  giving  him  a  diploma."  Conse- 
quently, to  follow  it  out,  if  a  student's  daily  recitations  do  not,  in  the 
aggregate,  reach  such  a  standard,  he  is  conditioned  ;  and  perhaps,  (as 
we  know  it  has  been  done,)  without  looking  at  the  study  upon  which 
he  has  been  conditioned,  he  goes  in  and  passes  another  examination 
before  the  close  of  the  term ;  or,  more  likely,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  term,  he  collects  a  few  of  his  scattered  ideas  on  the  subject, 
and  goes  in,  and  passes  a  poorer  examination  than  he  did  at  first.  The 
•conseqence  is,  so  much  is  deducted  from  his  term  stand,  and  he  is  al- 
lowed to  go  on  as  before ;  and  when  he  graduates,  he  is  "  conscien- 
tiously" given  a  diploma,  stating  that  he  is  versed  in  that  study. 
Whether,  or  no,  then,  the  real  object  of  this  system  is  obtained,  I  need 
not  pause  to  state. 

But  this  I  consider  the  least  important  part  of  my  subject.  I  in- 
tended more  especially  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  this  system  upon 
its  victims.  Who  get  conditioned  'I  Why,  poor  scholars  of  course. 
Why  are  they  poor  scholars  ?  Is  it  because  their  general  abilities  are 
so  meagre  that  they  are  unable  to  grapple  with  the  studies  of  the 
.course  ?  No.  There  are  none  who  come  to  College,  who  are  not  able, 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  study,  to  acquire  a  respectable  knowledge 
of  the  studies  here  pursued.  Is  it  because  they  are,  not  only  consti- 
tutionally, but  also  persistently,  indisposed  to  mental  application? 
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This  may  be  the  case  with  some;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in 
many,  not  to  say  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  owing  to  some  peculiar 
circumstances,  known  only  to  the  individual  himself,  or  at  most,  to  but 
few  of  his  intimate  friends.  His  pecuniary  affairs  may  unavoidably 
occupy  much  of  his  time  and  attention.  His  general  health  may  not 
be  good,  a  thing  which  it  may  be  his  nature  to  conceal.  He  may  have 
erroneous  views  in  regard  to  the  object  of  a  College  course.  He  may, 
on  account  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties  before  he  came  to  College,  have 
contracted  bad  habits  of  studying.  And  when  he  comes  to  College, 
he  finds  his  efforts  to  overcome  these  bad  habits  continually  failing; 
and  what  does  he  meet  with  ?  Encouragement  ?  Does  his  instructor 
call  on  him,  and  inquire  as  to  the  reason  of  "his  doing  so  poorly,  and 
endeavor  to  encourage  him,  or  aid  him  in  any  way  to  overcome  what- 
ever difficulties  there  may  be  in  his  way  ?  No.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  If 
he  does  not  reach  such  a  standard,  his  only  encouragement  is  a  condi- 
tion, which,  haunting  him,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  through  his  vaca- 
tion, mars  all  his  anticipated  pleasures,  and  he  comes  back  to  College, 
not  only  not  re-invigorated  in  mind,  but  depressed  in  spirits,  and  after 
losing  four  or  five  lessons,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  his  examina- 
tion, he  commences  the  term  behind  his  class,  with  but  little  heart  to 
renew  the  struggle  with  the  peculiar  obstacles  in  his  path.  This  is 
the  most  common,  and  the  most  natural  effect  of  this  system.  But  I 
am  here  reminded,  that  as  I  am  attacking  an  old,  established  Institu- 
tion, I  am  not  only  called  upon  to  show  its  evil  effects,  but  to  propose 
a  substitute.  I  accept  the  obligation  imposed,  and  reply  to  it  as  fol- 
lows :  If  a  student  shows  by  his  daily  recitations,  that  he  is  not  ac- 
quiring that  mental  discipline  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  College  to 
afford,  let  him  be  called  up  by  his  instructor,  and  interrogated  as  to 
the  reasons  of  his  delinquences,  and  if  he  manifests,  and  persists  in,  a 
determination  not  to  apply  himself  to  the  studies  of  the  course,  it 
would  be  better  to  advise  him  to  leave,  for  he  does  no  good  to  the  In- 
stitution, nor  is  the  Institution  any  benefit  to  him.  But  if  this  is  not 
the  reason  of  his  poor  scholarship,  if  there  is  some  obstacle  in  himself, 
or  his  circumstances,  which  he  has  been  laboring  to  overcome,  then  let 
the  instructor  encourage  him,  by  manifesting  a  sympathy  for  him,  and 
endeavoring  in  every  way  to  help  him  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  these 
obstacles,  as  his  superior  experience  enables  him  to  do,  This  is  my 
substitute  for  "  conditions."  As  things  now  are,  a  poor  scholar,  a 
man,  to  say  the  least,  of  medium  talents,  a  poor  scholar  on  account  of 
something  within  or  without  himself,  over  which  he  has  not  had  the 
control,  may  go  through  College,  and  looking  back,  soliloquize  thus  : 
"  I  have  been  through  College.    I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  disci. 
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plining  my  mind.  I  was  surrounded  by  obstacles  from  within  and 
without.  I  have  met  with  no  encouragements,  but  with  discourage- 
ments on  every  side.  I  have  not  only  not  gained  that  discipline  of 
mind  which  I  desired ;  I  have  not  only  not  overcome  those  bad  habits 
of  study,  under  the  burden  of  which  I  came  to  College,  but  I  have 
been  the  rather  strengthening  them  ;  so  that  the  only  good  that  I  have 
obtained,  is  the  experience  which  four  years  of  College  life  necessarily 
imparts  to  a  man."     0  fie,  Alma  Mater  Yale !     It  ought  not  so  to  be- 

j.  w.  B. 


Jfiulnte. 

"  I  have  endeavored — I  have  utterly  failed  !"  How  the  whole  mis- 
erableness  of  human  life  has  been  compressed  into  such  words  at  the 
last.  Boyhood  of  wistful  dreams,  Youth  of  eager  hope,  Manhood  that 
so  resolutely  labored,  and  then, — "I  have  failed  utterly!"  That  is 
all.  Bitter  acceptation  of  the  truth,  a  little  patience,  and  it  is  over; 
God  be  thanked  that  life  isn't  long  !  But,  gloomiest  of  the  shadowy 
thoughts  that  form  out  of  the  confused  past,  cannot  but  be  the  reflec- 
tion of  all  which  might  have  been.  A  little  deviation  at  this  point 
or  that, — such  a  mere  touch,  here  or  there,  from  a  stronger  hand — 
might  have  saved  it  all,  might  have  gathered  up  into  completeness  all 
that  dim-crowned  future, — sunken  and  scattered,  now,  into  crownless 
wreck. 

Yet,  oftentimes,  might  not  this  bitterness  have  been  spared  ]  Was 
it  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  ?  Bound  up  in  the  system  of  Na- 
ture appears  the  law,  that  of  an  hundred  lives  given  to  the  Earth, 
ninety-nine  must  be  failures  to  the  one  which  is  allowed  to  perfect 
itself.  Go  through  a  garden ;  here  are  boughs,  blush-beautiful  with 
blossoms,  blessing  the  air  with  odors — the  tree's  fragrant  dreams  of  the 
fruitage  to  come.  How  many  blossoms  must  shrivel  and  fall,  to  the 
few  which  will  develop  into  fruit  ?  Of  the  scores  of  buds  on  yonder 
rose-stalk,  how  many  must  be  blighted,  that  here  and  there  a  single 
flower,  favored  by  sunlight  and  dewfall,  fostered  by  every  possible  cir- 
cumstance, may  be  perfected  ?     Simply  in  order  that  these  few  may 
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stand,  perfect  specimens  of  their  particular  types.  Now,  as  the  world 
gets  on,  and  the  vast  plan  of  progress  evolves  itself,- — slowly  unwind- 
ing from  the  great  reel  wound  out  of  chaos  for  the  woof  of  eternity — 
there  emerge  from  the  Unknown  and  appear  all  over  the  earth,  type 
after  type  of  human  nature  ;  multitudinously  flashing  into  being,  then 
disappearing,  to  make  way  for  the  next.  Of  each  of  these  successive 
types,  Nature  must  have  the  few  perfect  individuals,  to  send  into  the 
future  world  as  specimens  of  her  handiwork.  All  the  rest  are  taken  back 
into  her  boson  as  unsuccesses,  possibly  to  be  again  sent  forth,  under  a  new 
form,  until  all  life  shall  thus  have  been  made  complete.  History 
shows  us  the  one  man,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  shows  us  hundreds  of 
the  same  generation,  Sidneys  also,  only  flawed  and  blighted.  Such  a 
poet  arises  as  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  how  many  of  us  are  simultane- 
ously writing  wretched  mockeries  of  Tennyson's  poetry.  No  such 
type  existed  a  century  ago,  none  will  a  century  hence ;  just  now,  its 
name  is  legion.  Do  you  account  for  it  as  imitation  ?  Nonsense  ! — 
It  is  simply  co-existence.  How  often  have  we  thought,  "  ah,  if  I  had 
been  born  before  such  and  such  a  man  ;  then  my  thought  or  impulse 
would  have  had  a  use  and  an  object ;  now,  it  has  been  already  done 
and  thought."  We  are  the  inevitable  useless  buds  of  that  stalk,  of 
which  he,  our  master,  has  been  representative.  It  was  precisely  our 
fate  to  live  now,  and  help  to  fulfil  a  law ;  then  we  would  have  been 
mere  anomalies. 

Thus  much  Nature  has  ordained.  But  of  all  these  failures  of  ours, 
for  most,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame.  Putting  out  of  sight  the 
inevitable,  how  is  it  that  we  ourselves  cancel  all  significance  from  our 
lives  %  To  bring  the  question  within  limits,  why  do  we  fail  in  our 
College  life ! 

It  seems  in  some  sort  lowering  the  ground  of  discussion,  after  speak- 
ing of  fate  and  the  two  worlds,  to  come  back  to  mere  "  College  life," — 
merest  accident,  which  we  extol  in  our  feminine  correspondence,  and 
write  of  in  sophomore-year  compositions.  It  seems  a  descent  to  tri- 
fles.— Ah  !  does  it  ?  Then  just  here  we  hit  upon  the  chief  source  of  our 
ill  success.  We  fail  to  harmonize  our  ideas  of  great  and  small.  You 
and  I  come  to  College,  just  at  the  time  when  our  minds  are  beginning 
to  float  off  into  theories  and  speculations.  Vague,  gigantic  forms  aro 
shaping  themselves  out  of  our  intuitions  of  truth  and  sublimity. 
Grammars  and  recitations  seem  so  paltry,  after  our  flights  among 
the  stars, — the  table-conversation  on  "  rushes"  and  "  flunks,"  so  mean 
and  insignificant,  after  following  some  revered  master  of  poetry,  rapt 
with  youth's  unfading  enthusiasm — that  we  let  slip  the  time  for  plant- 
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ing  the  acorn,  sure  that  from  so  mean  a  trifle  never  can  arise  the  grand 
old  tree.  Growing  too  great  to  accomplish  little  things,  we  become 
too  little  to  accomplish  anything.  I  would  not  sneer  at  the  dreams  of 
this  our  youth.  I  thank  Heaven  for  them.  I  glory,  with  you,  in 
youth's  clear  vision,  that  does  show  a  seeming  incongruity  between 
the  greatness  of  man's  soul  and  the  petty  tasks  to  which  it  must  be 
subject.  Only  be  willing  to  believe  the  incongruity  only  "  seeming." 
It  is  so  easy  to  shape  for  yourself  a  course  of  study,  of  contempla- 
tion, of  labor,  which  shall  embrace  the  whole  of  the  future  as  with  a 
golden  chain ;  so  hard  to  stoop,  and  among  rust,  and  heat,  and  cin- 
ders, to  weld  together  the  separate  link.  Yet,  believe  me,  there  is  no 
other  way.  Stoop,  and  labor  at  it,  morning,  noon  and  evening ;  re- 
member it  is  the  highest  poetry  to  hold  the  universe  in  a  single 
word, — the  highest  action  to  make  the  hour's  insignificance  breed  the 
import  of  a  lifetime.  "  Truisms,"  are  these  ?  When  one  has  thrown 
away  his  three  best  years, — has  entered  the  lists  of  intellect  and  shiv- 
ered youth's  first  spear  upon  trifles — shattered  youth's  golden  spurs 
upon  miserable  hobbies, — he  has  gained  a  woeful  right  to  talk  even 
truisms,  earnestly,  mayhap  even  dogmatically. 

I  speak  of  such  as  fail  through  false  theories  of  the  College  life,  be- 
cause it  is  useless  talking  to  those  who  fail  through  mere  absence  of 
any  thought  or  care  about  it ;  of  what  use  are  chart  and  compass 
when  a  vessel  has  not  headway  enough  in  any  direction  to  mind  the 
rudder ;  they  must  drift  with  the  tide.  It  is  the  men  who  are  here 
with  wrong  purposes, — who  come  to  "attend  gymnasium" — who  come 
to  enjoy  student  life — who  come  to  form  "  those  beau-ti-ful,  College 
friendships" — who  come  to  dilute  their  manliness  with  the  female  milk- 
and-water  of  "  New  Haven  society ;"  either  they  should  get  them- 
selves set  right,  or  should  troop  out  of  College,  straightway.  If,  once 
for  all,  such  an  exodus  could  be  got  on  foot,  I,  for  one,  wrapped  in  the 
sackcloth  I  have  been  three  years  in  weaving,  sprinkled  with  the  ashes 
of  three  years'  burnt-out  energies,  would,  almost  untearfully,  take  my 
place  in  the  great  procession. 

Even  if  a  man  comes  here  with  sound  views  and  intentions,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  succumb  to  some  of  the  ill  influences  which 
trouble  the  College  atmosphere.  There  is  the  spirit  of  luxuriousness, 
arisen,  I  think,  only  of  late  years.  Nothing  but  Epicurianism  now. 
Alcibiades  is  among  us,  apple  in  hand, — and  there  is  no  Socrates. 
We  ground  our  notions  of  happiness  upon  physical  comfort.  By  an 
absurd  inconsistency,  while  we  allow  nervous  exertion  to  so  much  pre- 
ponderate over  muscular  as  almost  to  womanize  us,  under  pretence  of 
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exalting  intellect  and  despising  the  body,  we  nevertheless  are  mon- 
strous particular  about  our  table  consolations,  critical  in  our  dress,  and 
not  precisely  Stoical  in  regard  to  comfortable  room  arrangements.  I 
do  not  say  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  bare  floors  and  wooden  stools, 
which  sufficed  our  grandfathers  in  these  same  old  rooms,  though  there 
is  something  very  beautiful  and  touching  in  that  patient  self-denial, 
building  up  the  graces  of  scholarship  among  those  comfortless  sur- 
roundings. But  I  do  say  that  in  coming  here,  often  from  homes  of 
anything  but  luxury,  and  planting  our  Homer,  and  Horace,  and  Plato, 
among  rich  carpets  and  sensuous  pictures,  and  quilted  easy  chairs,  we 
are  just  lulling  our  lives  to  sleep  upon  a  quicksand.  Our  modern  stu- 
dent, indolently  lipping  his  evening  pipe,  amber-tipped,  rose-tinted, 
over  the  stern  teachings  of  a  philosophy  whose  crown-word  is  self-ab- 
negation— is  a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men ! 

Then  there  is  the  excessive  notion  of  cultivation  which  besets  us. 
You  come  here  and  find  yourself  able  to  write  a  piece  of  grammatical 
English — possibly  to  adorn  the  alternate  lines  thereof  with  rhymes — 
and  because  you  are  listened  to  without  visible  signs  of  somnolence, 
you  straightway  conceive  hopes  of  literary  life.  As  if  anything  were 
necessary  but  to  be  unusual,  to  be  even  listened  to  with  a  modicum  of 
applause ;  a  bleating  calf,  with  three  heads,  will  always  draw  a  crowd, 
though  all  the  marbles  of  Athens  stood,  silently  beautiful,  under  the 
same  roof.  No  need  to  play  school-boy  now,  with  lines  and  tangents. 
You  will  read  Addison  and  Macauley,  storm  the  battlements  of  fame 
with  a  pop-gun,  and  enter  with  folded  arms.  If  we  had  only  remem- 
bered that  the  lofty  monument  of  a  life  that  shall  endure,  cannot  be 
built  with  rose-leaves ;  rough,  and  gray,  and  rugged,  must  the  hewn 
stone  rise ;  garlanded,  only,  with  beauty. 

Taste  without  power — appreciation  without  ability — ambition  with- 
out energy — curses  all !  Products  all,  of  this  pretty  fallacy  of  cul- 
tivation unredeemed  by  discipline.  We  will  lay  out  our  life-plan  in 
graceful  squares  and  winding  walks,  and  we  will  daintily  titillate  the 
surface  with  rake,  and  hoe,  and  roller, — all  pleasant  recreation,  done  in 
moonlight  and  kid  gloves ;  but  when  it  comes  to  enriching  the  soil, — 
it  is  too  coarse ;  it  involves  so  much  practical  gee-hawing  and  dump- 
ing of  carts ! 

Why  not,  then,  give  up  our  wild  schemes  of  educational  improve- 
ment— our  absurd  fashion  of  talking  of  "  the  Faculty,"  as  though  that 
blood-thirsty  body  were  in  some  horrible  conspiracy  to  delude  and  de- 
stroy us.  Here  are  learned  men — whom  not  one  of  us  but  would 
acknowledge  as  our  superiors,  if  met  anywhere  but  under  our  present 
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relations — willing  to  devote  their  best  days  to  us,  who  have  not  a  sin- 
gle claim  upon  them.  Do  you  say  we  pay  them  1  The  little  sums 
we  pay  here  yearly,  would  scarcely  put  salt  upon  their  tables.  It  is 
no  pecuniary  speculation,  we  may  be  assured,  but  they  do  it  because 
it  is  the  way  to  make  strong  men  of  us.  Let  us  believe  the  old  way 
is  sometimes  the  best  way ;  and,  working  hard  and  earnestly,  if  our 
lives  then  sum  up  as  failures,  we  shall  know  indeed  that  it  was  inevit- 
able Fate  that  willed  it  so  ;  and  out  of  effort  there  shall  at  least  have 
been  accomplished  a  power  to  preclude  the  thrice-miserable  "  might 
have  been."  e.  r.  s. 


Let  us  have  a  quiet  hour ; 

Let  us  hob-and-nob  with  Death —  Vision  of  Sin. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  for  some  time,  that  much  of  the  common  talk 
about  our  two  Public  Societies,  and  our  individual  duties  to  them,  is 
baseless.  The  present  writer  thinks,  that  if  the  Linonian  and  Broth- 
ers' Societies  are  not  actually  dead,  they  ought  to  be.  He  finds  them 
lifeless,  (using  the  word  after  the  manner  of  sensation-stories,)  and  be- 
lieves such  a  condition  is  their  due.  Both  of  these  Societies  have  out- 
grown their  constitutions.  "  Every  man  ought  to  go  up  to  every  meet- 
ing and  take  part  in  their  debates,"  is  a  saying  so  common  as  hardly  to 
justify  quotation  marks.  But  no  remark  could  show  more  plainly  ignorance 
of  the  subject.  There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  members  of  Lino- 
nia ;  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  members  of  the  Brothers. 
Now,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty -five  persons  to  speak  only  three  min- 
utes each,  and  making  no  allowance  for  interruption  caused  by  the 
succession  of  speeches,  nor  any  for  necessary  miscellaneous  business, 
would  take  twelve  hours  and  forty-Jive  minutes.  I  should  like  to  at- 
tend that  debate,  if  I  didn't  know  that  it  would  be  slightly  beaten  by 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  "  But  I  didn't  exactly  mean  that 
they  should  all  speak,  you  know,  every  night."  Of  course  you  didn't; 
I  knew  that.    What  was  meant,  was — "generally  speaking;"  i.  e.}  as 
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a  general  thing"  we  ought  to  go  up  and  speak.  Now,  in  regard  to  this 
"  general  thing"  it  appears,  that  if  the  meeting  lasted  three  hours  and 
a  half,  (long  enough  for  the  most  enthusiastic,)  and  the  average  length 
of  the  speeches  was,  as  before,  only  three  minutes,  then  seventy  per- 
sons could  take  part ;  but  if  their  average  length  was  five  minutes, 
(which,  in  every  good  debate  they  would  be,  at  the  least,)  then  this 
seventy  would  be  reduced  to  forty -two.  But,  making  allowance  for 
the  discharge  of  miscellaneous  business,  and  for  other  incidental  inter- 
ruptions, even  our  forty-two  must  be  condensed  to  not  more  than  half 
that  number.  Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  our  Public  Societies,  under 
their  present  plan,  must  either  be  not  supported  at  all,  or  otherwise  by 
only  a  very  small  minority  of  College. 

I  have  above  tried  to  show  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the 
whole  of  either  Society  to  profit  by  its  disciplinary  exercises ;  that 
this  profit,  if  there  be  any,  must  be  enjoyed  by  a  very  inconsiderable 
minority  ;  that  it  is  as  foolish  to  say  that  every  man  ought  to  practice 
debate  in  their  halls,  as  to  say  that  he  ought  to  practice  self-pos- 
session and  parliamentary  discipline,  by  occupying  the  Presidential 
chair.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  this  physical  impossibility  of  all 
the  members  taking  part  in  the  exercises  of  their  own  Society,  is  not 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  common  want  of  interest  in  those  exercises. 
That  obstacle  would  prevent  the  expression,  and  so  finally  the  exis- 
tence of  an  interest.  But  there  is  no  tendency  to  such  an  interest. 
No  one,  I  believe,  stays  away  because  he  thinks  there  is  not  room. 
The  immediate  cause,  then,  of  the  stagnation  of  these  two  so-called 
Societies,  I  conceive  to  be  this — the  complete  extinction  in  them  of  all 
sociality.  They  have  ceased  to  be  Societies.  Hence,  Class  compacts 
have  arisen,  as  the  effects,  not  the  causes,  of  this  absence  of  social  vi- 
tality. The  life  which  had  decayed,  and  passed  away  from  one  con- 
dition of  existence,  has  shot  up  again  in  another.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
too,  both  how  this  extinction  of  the  social  element  is  produced,  and 
how  it  operates.  And  when  I  speak  of  sociality,  of  course  I  do  not 
mean  an  indulgence  in  conversation,  with  or  without  gastronomic  en- 
tertainment. There  can  be  social  debates  as  well  as  social  conversa- 
tions. It  is  brought  about,  necessarily,  by  the  great  excess  of  num- 
bers. How  great  an  exhibition  of  feeling,  or  even  of  opinion,  can 
there  be  among  persons  who  hardly  know  each  others  names  ?  The 
stones  in  the  street  are  more  familiar  with  each  other  than  the  individ- 
uals are  who  make  up  Linonia  and  the  Brothers. 

But  it  is  more  interesting  to  notice  how  this  unavoidable  estrange- 
ment operates.    Who  go  up  into  the  great  halls  to  speak  ?    None  but 
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those  who  wear  on  their  faces  a  painful  expression  of  mistaken  duty 
to  themselves  and  to  their  Society.  What  is  the  result  ?  The  whole 
performance  is  formal,  flat,  miserable.  Few  listen  to  any  but  their 
own  speeches ;  and  when  the  meeting  breaks  up,  that  it  has  been  a 
stupid,  tedious  affair,  is  the  opinion  of  everybody,  but  some  one  who 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  made  even  a  more  effective  harangue  than 
usual. 

By  exhibiting  the  real  cause  of  the  debility  in  the  Linonia  and  Broth- 
ers, I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  various  means  suggested  for 
its  cure  are  not  adapted  to  the  end.  A  reformation  in  those  two  nom- 
inal Societies,  implies  a  complete  reconstruction  of  them — a  radical  re- 
organization. But  I  do  not  propose  that  change,  nor  any  other.  For 
one,  I  am  content  that  they  should  rest  where  they  are  ;  only  prefer- 
ring that  they  should  be  in  name,  what  they  are  in  fact,  mere  Institu- 
tions. R.  o.  w. 


COMMENCEMENT  AT  YALE. 

"Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  are  the  eagles  gathered  together."  Accord- 
ly  in  the  latter  part  of  last  July,  about  the  dying  Sixty,  were  hovering  fathers, 
sisters,  friends,  and  such  like  carrion  birds,  until  New  Haven  really  began  to  appear 
a  bustling  city.  Carpet  bags,  big  enough  to  go  alone,  were  carried  about  all  the 
streets ;  the  walks  about  the  Colleges  were  frequented  by  unfamiliar  faces,  and 
strange  eyes  were  peering  into  Student's  rooms,  "spying  out  the  land,"  though 
mercifully,  not  with  hostile  intents.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  week  which  held  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Anniversary  of  Yale  College. 

ALUMNI  MEETING. 
On  "Wednesday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  in  Alumni  Hall,  and  proposed  as  President,  Pelatiah  Perrit  of  New 
York,  who,  having  been  unanimously  elected,  took  the  chair.  Prof.  Thacher  then 
introduced  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Yale,  of  the  Class  of  1187,  Joshua  Dewey 
of  Watertown,  New  York.  Next  Rev.  Mr.  Richards  of  Boston  paid  a  kind  tribute 
to  the  character  of  the  late  Prof.  Goodrich.  Seldom  has  a  eulogist  a  subject  to 
whose  life  so  many  virtues  can  justly  be  awarded.  Prof.  Goodrich  was  a  great 
man  in  his  goodness,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  his  example  shall  cease  its 
influence  among  us  Students.  Prof.  Morse  represented  the  Class  of  1810,  and 
spoke  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  of  his  classmates — Ellsworth  and  Goodrich. 
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The  call  upon  the  Class  of  1820  brought  President  Woolsey  to  his  feet,  protesting 
that  when  his  Class  was  mentioned,  he  felt  as  some  ladies  feel  about  their  age ;  yet 
he  hoped  to  keep  young  for  a  number  of  years  ahead,  and  be  of  use  in  the  world. 
Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  of  the  same  Class  next  rose  in  response  to  a  demand  to  that 
effect,  and  proceeded  to  state  that  when  he  got  up  to  speak,  he  always  forgot  what 
to  say.  This  statement  was  greeted  with  the  heartiest  laughter  of  disbelief;  it 
being  incredible,  above  all  others  in  the  State,  of  him  whose  sledge-hammer  mind 
invariably  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  exactly.  Various  other  good  speeches  were 
made  by  graduates  ;  and  the  youngest  Class  present — that  of  1857 — spoke  eloquently 
through  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Northrop,  whose  talents  have  not  been  forgotten  by 
succeeding  Classes.  Immediately  after  Alumni  meeting,  an  historical  discourse 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  William  Sprague  of  Albany,  in  North  Church. 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA. 
This  ready-to-halt  fraternity,  at  half  past  seven  on  the  same  evening,  listened  to 
an  able  address  from  Judge  B.  F.  Thomas  of  Boston,  upon  the  subject,  "The  army 
of  the  reserve  in  the  various  forces  of  human  civilization."  The  "immortal  nine" 
having  refused  to  send  a  delegate,  the  strains  of  poesy  were  unheard  in  this  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society.     What  follows  were  the  results  of  its  many  ballotings : 

President, _ Chancellor  J.  G-.  Hoyt. 

Vice-President, Prof.  A.  C.  Twining. 

Corresponding  Secretary, _ Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Jr. 

Treasurer,   .._ Prof.  H.  A.  Newton. 

Assistant  Treasurer, _ Tracy  Peck,  Jr. 

Recording  Secretary, _  Walter  Hanford. 

At  the  Commencement  of  1861. 

Orator, W.  G.  T.  Shedd. 

Substitute, _ Cornelius  C.  Felton. 

Poet, _ _  * _  Champion  Bissell. 

COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 
On  Thursday,   July  26,   the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Class  of  1860  were 
gone  through  with.     One  hundred  and  eight  received  degrees.     The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  speakers  and  their  subjects : 

FORENOON. 

1.  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin,  by  William  Wisner  Martin,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

2.  Oration,    "The  Self-Restoring  Principle   in  Christian  Society,"  by  Erastus 
Chittenden  Beach,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

3.  Oration,  -'Self-Knowledge  as  the  basis  of  True  Philosophy,"  by  Henry  Ward 
Camp,  Hartford. 

4.  Oration,  "The  Advantages  of  a  Representative  over  a  Pure  Democracy,"  by 
George  Louis  Beers,  Stratford. 

5.  Dissertation,  "The  Parting  of  Washington  with  his  Army  and  his  Officers," 
by  Frederick  Henry  Colton,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

6.  Oration,  "The  Law  of  Honor,"  by  Mason  Young,  New  York  City. 

1.  Poem,  "The  Chapel  on  the  Shore,"  by  George  Lynde  Catlin,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. 

8.  Oration,  "Tamerlane,"  by  Thomas  Howell  White,  New  Haven. 
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9.  Oration,  "Popular  Applause  an  improper  incentive  to  Intellectual  Labor,"  by- 
Robert  Newton  Wilson,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

10.  Dissertation,  "William  the  Silent,"  by  George  Waterman  Arnold,  Warwick, 

R.  I. 

11.  Oration,   "The  Influence  of  Aristotle  on  the  Christian  World,"  by  Oscar 
Mortimer  Carrier,  Rice  Creek,  Mich. 

12.  Dissertation,  "Havelock,  the  Christian  Warrior,"  by  Henry  Elbert  Barnes, 
Plantsville. 

13.  Oration,  "  The  Colleges  and  the  Revolution,"  by  Henry  Lewis  Hall,*  Guilford. 

14.  Oration,  "  Self-government,  naturally  distasteful,"  by  Lemuel  Tripp  Willcox, 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 

15.  Dissertation,  "  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  Christian  Teacher,"  by  Daniel  Deni- 
son,  West  Chester. 

16.  Philosophical  Oration,  "Skepticism  in  its  relation  to  Philosophy,"  by  James 
Henry  Schneider,  Aintab,  Syria. 

AFTERNOON. 

1.  Oration,  "Learned  Ignorance,  the  Highest  Knowledge,"  by  Marcus  Perrin 
Knowlton,  Palmer,  Mass. 

2.  Dissertation,  "Dante's  Beatrice,"  by  Charles  Henry  Vandyne,  New  York  City. 

3.  Oration,  "  Sympathy  as  a  Means  of  Reform,"  by  William  Fowler,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

4.  Oration,  "  Progress  of  American  Art,"  by  George  Hermon  Griffin,  New  York 
City. 

5.  Oration,  "  Public  Monuments,"  by  William  Thayer  Smith,  New  York  City. 

6.  Oration,  "The  Energies  that  characterize  the  Successive  Periods  of  Life,"  by 
William  Pennington,*  Patterson,  N.  J. 

7.  Dissertation,   "Francis  Joseph  Haydn,"   by  William  Edward  Foster,  New 
Haven. 

8.  Oration,  "Youthful  Spirit  of  Greek  Literature,"  by  Samuel  Reed  Warren, 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 

9.  Oration,  "Hildebrand  and  Pius  IX,"  by  Daniel  Cady  Eaton,  New  York  City. 

10.  Oration,  "  The  Youth  of  Milton,"  by  Charles  Herbert  Richards,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

11.  Dissertation, "  Unrevealed  Truth,"  by  Robert  Stewart  Davis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

12.  Oration,  "Antagonism,  Essential  to  Progress,"  by  Edward  Boltwood,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

13.  Oration,  "The  Controlling  Power  of  Ideas,"  by  Edward  Gay  Mason,  Chica- 
go, 111. 

14.  Dissertation,  "  The  Pardoning  Power  and  its  Abuse,"  by  Luther  Maynard 
Jones,  Marlborough,  N.  H. 

15.  Philosophical  Oration,  "  Creation,  a  School  for  Humanity,"  by  William  Wal- 
ter Phelps,  New  York  City. 

16.  Oration,  "Impulse,"  with  the  Valedictory  Address,  by  John  Moses  Morris, 
Wethersfield. 

WORCESTER  REGATTA. 
For  some  time  back  there  have  been  vague  rumors  floating  about  College  in  re- 
gard to  an  imaginary  regatta  said  to  have  come  off  at  Worcester  at  the  end  of  last 
Term,  in  which  Yale  College,  from  Alpha  to  Omega,  was  emphatically  "wiped  out." 

*  Excused.. 
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""Were  you  up  to  Worcester ?"  was  the  pointed,  and  we  might  add  impertinent 
question,  which  was  propounded  to  each  new  comer  on  his  arrival  here  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  Term.  A  terrific  and  crusty  "Xo,"  was  the  invariable  reply,  until 
the  interested  inquirer  began  to  doubt  the  reality  of  boat  races  in  generrl.  and  of 
the  "Worcester  races  in  particular.  We  have  endeavored  to  unravel  the  mystery 
which  has  seemingly  surrounded  this  affair,  and  the  first  fruit  of  our  research  is  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  Worcester  races  of  last  July  were  neither  imagi- 
native nor  mythical,  but  a  historical  and  painful  reality. 

The  triumph  of  the  Yale  last  year  over  the  famous,  and  as  the  Boston  folks  call 
them,  "invincible  "  Harvards,  gave  to  boating  here  a  new  and  vigorous  impulse.  It 
was  thought  with  a  new  boat,  a  well  trained  crew,  for  our  crews  have  always 
been  strong  enough  in  muscle,  that  we  would  meet  our  antagonists  on  a  compara- 
tively equal  footing.  Hence  the  race  at  Worcester  was  looked  forward  to  with  un- 
usual interest  by  the  friends  of  both  Colleges  as  the  event  which  was.  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  to  decide  the  sovereignty  of  American  Colleges  in  boating. 

Worcester  was  the  place  selected  for  holding  the  Regatta.  Brown,  Harvard  and 
Yale,  were  each  represented  by  their  "University  Six."  and  Harvard  and  Yale  by 
Sophomore  and  Freshman  crews,  who  had  made  arrangements  for  a  trial  of  skill  od 
the  same  day  as  the  College  Union  Regatta.  Lake  Quinsigamond,  or,  as  the 
Natives  call  it.  Long  Pond,  on  which  the  races  were  to  take  place,  is  a  long,  narrow. 
strip  of  water,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  free  from  obstructions,  hemmed  in  by  steep 
banks  and  trees  which  kept  the  wind  off,  and  all  in  all  as  fine  a  place  for 
such  an  affair  as  any  one  could  desire.  Standing  at  the  foot  where  the  Judges'  boat 
had  been  anchored,  one  could  look  with  a  clear  view  up  nearly  the  entire  length  of 
the  course,  and  with  a  good  glass  be  enabled  to  distinguish  the  boats  and  crews, 
except  where,  for  a  short  distance,  a  slight  bend  in  the  lake  concealed  the  stake 
about  which  the  boats  were  to  turn  before  their  homeward  stretch.  On  opposite 
sides  of  the  lake,  near  the  starting  point,  had  been  erected  elevated  rows  of  seats. 
much  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary  circus,  save  that  for  the  more  luxurious,  cushions 
had  been  provided.  A  large  tent  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  contained  all  the  boats 
which  were  to  compete  in  both  day's  races.  It  was  a  splendid  sight  inside.  Here 
packed  away  in  perfect  order  were  the  finest  boats  in  America.  It  was  a  grand 
exhibition  of  nautical  talent  and  skill.  The  long,  low,  skeleton-ribbed  racers,  with 
their  sides  gleaming  like  polished  marble,  and  their  bows  of  knife-like  sharpness, 
so  light  that  a  man  could  lift  them,  and  yet  so  strong,  so  trim  and  so  rakish,  what 
couldn't  six  powerful  pair  of  shoulders  do  in  them !  No  wonder  that  at  "  Give 
Way"  they  should  fairly  jump  out  of  the  water  and  clip  the  surface  like  an  arrow. 
Here  again,  were  single  and  double  wherries,  saucy  looking  crafts,  but  possessing 
for  Collegians  but  little  of  the  interest  which  was  centered  in  the  four  and  six-oared 
boats.  Here  was  the  famous  four-oared  Union  boat  from  Boston;  made  of  polished 
mahogany,  imported  from  England,  and  manned  by  a  tall,  splendid  crew.  She  looked 
like  a  formidable  rival  for  the  honors  of  the  second  day.  Here  was  another  boat 
of  different  model  not  quite  so  light  as  the  rest,  but  something  about  her  which 
suggested  a  rather  ugly  customer  in  a  race.  She  was  a  stranger  to  us  the  first 
day.  The  second  we  knew  her  to  our  cost.  She  was  the  "  Gersh  Banker"  from 
Xevrburgh,  and  manned  by  a  powerful  and  magnificent  crew,   of  which  Josh. 

*  This  account  was  written  by  one  of  the  Editors  who  witnessed  the  Regatta. — 
Eds.  Lit. 
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"Ward,  the  champion  oarsman  of  this  country,  was  the  stroke.  Speculation  was  rife  as 
to  the  prowess  of  the  several  boats.  Public  opinion  largely  favored  the  Harvards  in 
all  of  the  three  races,  and,  in  many  cases,  their  boats  were  backed  to  carry  off  every 
prize.  The  Yale  boats  were  supported  by  their  friends,  but  not  so  confidently  as 
were  those  of  her  rival.  But  little  was  expected  of  the  Brown,  but  notwithstand- 
ing her  poor  boat  which,  though  built  expressly  for  this  occasion,  was  almost 
feather-weight,  and  of  course  a  failure,  she  showed  her  pluck  by  entering  the 
race,  and  we  may  add,  her  judgment  by  backing  the  Harvard. 

The  race  between  the  Freshman  boats  came  off  first.  Notwitstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Glyuna  (Yale  Fresh.)  was  much  superior  to  the  Thetis,  (Harvard  Fresh.), 
the  latter  from  the  start  took  the  lead,  and  widened  the  gap  continually,  till  she 
passed  the  Judges'  stand,  the  winners  of  the  race  in  19m.  40£s.  Time  of  the  Gly- 
una 20m.  20s. 

Next  came  the  Sophomore  boats.     Here  the  contest  would  evidently  be  more 

■  even,  and  therefore,  a  good  deal  of  interest  was  excited  in  the  result.  At  "Give 
"Way  "  both  boats  got  off  in  fine  style,  the  Sophomore  Class  boat  taking  the  lead. 
At  length,  just  as  the  boats  came  into  sight,  around  the  bend  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  lake,  and  were  making  gallantly  for  the  home  stretch,  one  of  the  boats  was 

.  seen  to  stop.  Presently  the  Harvard  Sophomore  boat  appeared,  widening  at  every 
stroke  the  gap  between  them  and  the  Thulia,  who  had  been  left  behind.   They  came 

.in  alone,  the  winners  of  the  race  in  20m.  1*75.  "When  the  Thulia  rowed  over  to  the 
tent,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  her  crew,  who  had  been  unwell  the  day  before 
but  who  thought  himself  strong  enough  for  the  race,  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill, 

.  and  although  he  rowed  till  he  was  blind,  was  finally  compelled  to  throw  up  his  oar. 
Next  came  the  race  of  the  day.     The  interest  of  Collegians  and  boating  men 

.  generally,  was  centered  upon  this  final  trial.  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  the 
boats  as  they  slowly  rowed  to  the  Judges'  stand  to  draw  for  position  and  fall  into 
line.     No  wonder  that  we  all  turned  to  them  with  intensity  of  interest,  for  those 

i  boats  and  those  men  were  to  decide  the  contest  for  which  so  much  time,  and  labor, 
and  hardship,  had  been  employed.     A  few  moments  more  and  the  work  of  long 

■  continued,  vigorous  and  thorough  training  would  tell  on  the  stroke  which  would 
decide  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  boats  were  faUing  into  line.  A  rope  had  been 
stretched  across  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  attached  to  it,  at  regular  intervals,  were 
small  blocks  of  wood,  against  which  the  stern  of  every  boat  was  to  be  placed 

i  before  the  start  was  made.  The  Harvard,  the  Yale,  and  the  Brown,  had  entered 
i  the  lists,  and  there  they  aU  lay  in  line,  with  every  oar  stretched,  waiting  for  the  or- 
^der,  "  Give  Way." 

At  the  word  all  the  boats  got  off  in  fine  style.  The  Harvard  with  a  tremendous 
leap  shot  ahead  of  the  other  two.  Gallantly  the  Yale  endeavored  to  close  with 
i  her,  but  the  Harvard  held  her  own.  As  the  boats  flew  past  the  seats,  all  rose  as 
•  one  man,  and  sent  up  cheer  after  cheer  for  their  favorites.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
.  follow  the  boats  up  the  lake,  they  maintained  relatively  the  same  position.  The 
Brown  from  the  first  had  fallen  behind,  and  she  was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
After  the  boats  disappeared  around  the  upper  bend,  it  became  evident  that  the  race 
would  be  a  close  one,  but  that  unless  something  unforseen  should  happen,  the  Har- 
vard would  come  in  the  winner.  When  the  boats  came  in  sight  again,  the  Harvard 
was  a  little  in  advance  of  the  Yale,  and  maintaining  that  position,  both  boats  came 
sweeping  down  the  lake,  past  the  spectators  and  past  the  Judges'  boat — the  Har- 
vard in  18m.  535.,  the  Yale  19m.  5-J-s.,  the  Browd  21m.  155.  The  appropriate  colors 
were  accordingly  presented  to  the  Harvard  by  Mr.  Owen  of  the  Class  of  '60  of  Yale. 
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The  Umpires  on  these  several  races  wore  J.  II.  Ellison,  Harvard ;  Charles  II. 
Owen,  Yale ;  S.  V.  Woodruff,  Brown ;  Referee  Nathaniel  Paine  of  the  Atlanta  Club, 
of  Worcester. 

Notwithstanding  the  utter  defeat  which  Yale  had  experienced  the  first  day,  there 
yet  remained  the  second  day  in  which  all  boats  were  allowed  to  compete,  and  in 
which  she  hoped  to  retrieve  her  fortunes.  It  was  on  the  second  day  the  year  be- 
fore that  she  won  her  laurels,  and  after  a  more  humiliating  defeat  than  the  one  she 
now  sustained.  In  the  evening,  however,  it  began  to  be  rumored  that  the  Harvard 
would  not  enter  the  second  day's  race.  One  of  their  crew,  they  alleged,  was  unwell 
and  therefore  they  declined  to  pull  again.  Much  dissappointment  was  experienced  on 
all  sides,  but  especially  by  the  Yale  men  at  this  determination,  as  it  took  from  them 
the  hope  of  another  and  perhaps  successful  struggle  with  their  victorious  rival.  It 
was  only  natural  that  they  should  desire  to  try  once  more  their  fortunes,  and 
although  the  chances  were  in  favor  of  the  Harvard  they  were  by  no  means  sure. 
Finding  that  considerable  feeling  was  occasioned  by  their  withdrawal,  a  gentleman 
from  Harvard  proposed  to  the  Commodore  of  Yale,  that  each  should  pick  four  men 
from  their  respective  crews,  and  enter  the  second  day's  race.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Harvard  was  a  shorter  boat  than  the  Yale,  and  could  therefore  turn  the 
buoy  much  sooner ;  inasmuch  as  the  Harvard  carried  no  coxswain,  while  the  Yrale 
did,  and  had  thus  1 20  pounds  extra  weight  to  carry,  this  manifestly  unequal  propo- 
sition was  promptly  declined.  Nothing  remained  then,  than  that  the  Yale 
should  go  in  alone  and  abide  the  result.  Beside  the  "Yale,"  however,  there  was 
another  rakish  craft  stowed  away  in  the  tent  which  had  come  from  Boston  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  again  the  Harvards.  In  a  race  which  they  had  had  with 
the  latter  during  the  summer,  they  had  suffered  an  accident,  and  the  contest  was 
still  undecided.  Four  splendid  fellows  of  the  Union  Club  were  anxious  to  step 
into  their  boat  and  try  their  oars  once  more  against  the  Harvard.  There  was 
another  craft  still — a  stranger  then,  the  famous  "Gersh  Banker"  now;  which 
would  have  been  delighted  to  have  made  the  Harvard's  acquaintance  the  second 
day.  If  it  was  any  boat,  however,  which  the  Harvard  disliked  to  meet,  it  was 
the  crack  boat  of  the  Union  Club  of  Boston.  That  they  looked  upon  her  with  sus- 
picion was  evident  from  what  their  own  Commodore  declared,  that  "  they  had 
everything  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain."  One  thing  then  was  sure,  and  that  was 
that  the  Harvard  was  determined  to  remain  on  the  safe  side. 

On  the  second  day's  race,  after  the  wherries,  single  and  double,  had  passed  over 
the  course,  there  was  still  another  trial  between  the  "Thulia,"  Sophomore  boat  of 
Yale,  the  Sophomore  Class  boat  of  Harvard,  and  the  "Thetis,"  Freshman  boat  of 
Harvard.  The  trial  the  day  before,  in  which  the  "  Thulia  "  suffered  an  accident, 
was  of  course  unsatisfactory.  The  "Thulia"  put  one  of  the  "Glyuna"  crew  in 
the  vacant  place  of  her  own  boat,  and  entered  the  lists.  The  boats  got  a  fine 
start,  and  as  they  came  opposite  and  close  to  the  seats  on  the  east  side  of  the  pond, 
they  were  nearly  abreast,  the  Harvard  Sophomore  boat  slightly  ahead,  the  "  The- 
tis" and  "Thulia,"  nearly  even,  and  occupying  respectively  the  following  position, 
the  Harvard  Sophomore  boat  outside,  the  Thetis  near  the  shore,  and  the  Thu- 
lia between  them  both.  At  this  moment  the  Harvard  Sophomore  boat  was  seen 
to  turn  out  of  its  course  and  to  cross  the  bows  of  the  Thulia,  In  an  instant  the 
Thulia  was  fouled,  the  oars  of  the  Harvard  Sophomore  boat  scraping  over  her 
bow,  and  thus  completely  stopping  her  course.  Meantime  the  Thetis  had  shot 
clear  ahead,  and  when  the  other  boats  were  disentangled,  both  the  Harvards  had 
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such  a  manifest  advantage  as  to  secure  them  the  race.  The  "Thulia"  accordingly 
pulled  off  of  the  course.  The  Harvard  Magazine  for  September,  characterizes  the 
conduct  of  the  "Thulia"  men  as  "easy  down  heartedness,"  and  intimates  that  men 
of  "  real  pluck  "  would  have  pulled  over  the  whole  course.  The  Harvards  may  en- 
tertain what  opinion  they  please  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  of  the  hissing  of  their 
own  men  as  the  "  Thulia  "  rowed  back  past  the  seats  toward  the  tent,  all  gentlemen 
ran  entertain  but  one  opinion,  and  that  one  of  contempt.  The  last  race  was  for 
two  prizes ;  the  first  of  one  hundred  dollars,  the  second  sixty,  and  the  following 
boats  were  entered:  the  "Gersh  Banker,"  the  "Yale,"  (both  six  oared),  the 
"Union"  and  the  "Quick  Step,"  (both  four  oared),  and  the  former  the  crack  boat  of 
Boston.  An  extraordinary  handicap  of  thirty  seconds  in  favor  of  the  four  oared 
boats,  seemed  to  have  made  the  success  of  the  "  Union  "  an  almost  foregone  con- 
elusion.  Among  Collegians  eleven  seconds  per  oar  is  all  that  is  allowed  a  four 
oared  boat  in  a  race  with  one  of  six.  Against  the  "Banker,''  manned  by  profes- 
sionals, the  "  Yale  "  could  of  course  do  nothing.  With  the  "  Union  "  the  odds  were 
less,  though  by  no  means  inviting.  At  the  start  the  "Banker"  led  all  the  rest,  the 
"  Yale  "  slightly  ahead  of  the  "  Union  "  as  they  passed  the  seats,  and  the  "  Quick- 
step "  last.  "Ward's  crew  had  everything  their  own  way.  They  turned  the  stake 
and  came  down  the  lake  in  splendid  style,  and,  as  they  shot  past  the  seats,  Ward 
for  a  moment  kept  stroke  with  one  hand  on  his  oar,  and  with  the  other  waved  an 
acknowledgment  to  the  cheers  and  applause  which  greeted  the  "Banker"  from  the 
shore.  They  crossed  the  line  winners  of  the  race  in  the  unprecedented  time  of 
18m.  31s.  The  "Y'ale"  followed  next  in  19m.  105.,  the  "Union"  in  19m.  41s. ; 
thus  leaving  the  "  Yale  "  the  winner  of  the  second  prize  by  the  closeness  of  a  sin- 
gle second.     The  crew  of  the  "  Y'ale  "  is  as  follows : 

Com.  H.  L.  Johxson,  stroke,  Class  of  'GO.     E.  P.  McKixney,  Class  of  '61. 
C.  T.  Stanton,  Class  of  '61.  E.  L.  Richards,  Class  of  '60. 

W.  E.  Bradley,  Class  of  '60.  Brayton  Iyes,  Class  of  '61. 

Coxswain,  C.  G.  G.  Merril,  Class  of  '61. 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  say  that  Yale  has  taken  her  annual  lesson  in  boat- 
ing at  Worcester.  In  a  miserable  harbor,  half  mud  and  oyster  stakes,  rough  with 
caps,  whenever  a  breeze  springs  up,  with  their  boating  house  over  a  mile  from  the 
Colleges,  thus  precluding  rows  at  every  hour's  convenience,  with  no  boating  spirit 
in  town  to  occasion  friendly  rivalry,  and  mutual  improvement  in  stroke  and  in  gen- 
eral skill,  with  every  natural  advantage  removed,  and  with  numerous  obstacles  to 
oppose  them,  the  Yale  men  will  have  no  easy  task  to  accomplish  to  meet  on  equal 
ground  their  far  famed  rival ;  and  they  can  only  hope  by  patient  and  skillful  train- 
ing, to  prepare  a  crew  next  year  which  will  make  the  coolness  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  last  number  of  the  Harvard  Magazine  of  "the  annual  victory  of  the 
Harvard  boats  in  the  College  Union  Regatta,"  at  least  ill  timed  if  not  unnecessary. 

The  trial  of  skill  at  Chess  between  Harvard  and  Y'ale,  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  The  first  was  a  drawn  game,  the  second  was  won  by  Tale.  The  players 
were  J.  T.  Cole  and  F.  H.  Nye  in  behalf  of  Harvard ;  and  S.  E.  Baldwin  and  H. 
Champion  in  behalf  of  Y^ale.  At  conclusion  of  the  second  game,  which  lasted  from 
half  past  seven  in  the  evening  till  three  in  the  morning.  Harvard's  representatives 
being  obliged  to  leave,  the  match  was  declared  in  favor  of  Y'ale. 
STATEMENT  OF  FACTS, 

W"as  held  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  19,  in  Brewster's  Hall.  The  Speakers  were  the 
following  srentlemen: 
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Class  of  '61. 

S.  Arthur  Bent, President  of  Linonia. 

Tracy  Peck,  Jr., President  of  the  Brothers  in  Unity. 

George  M.  Towle, Senior  Orator  from  Linonia. 

John  E.  Marshall,  __ Senior  Orator  from  Brothers  in  Unity. 

Class  of  '62. 

D.  Henry  Chamberlain, Junior  Orator  from  Linonia. 

Henry  P.  Johnston, Senior  Orator  from  Brothers  in  Unity 

The  exercises  began,  of  course,  with  the  annual  abominable  "  rush."  Defiant 
Sophomores  dared  hopeful  Freshmen  to  "  come  on."  They  did  so.  They  sopped 
each  other  in  the  gutter,  crunched  each  other's  toes,  and,  when  they  got  tired,  ad- 
journed up  stairs ;  the  Freshmen  to  look  attentive  and  listen  to  the  arguments 
offered  by  the  Societies,  the  Sophomores  to  look  depraved  and  throw  beans  at 
nearly  everybody  except  the  speakers.  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Chamberlain  ad- 
dressed the  Freshmen  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  our  impression  as  we  left  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  speeches,  that  if  we  were  a  Freshman  we  would  go  to  Linonia. 
Seven  o'clock,  post  meridiem,  was  the  hour  for  reassembling.  The  Sophomores- 
looked  as  wicked  as  ever,  and  the  Freshmen  as  hopeful  as  ever.  Again  the  initia- 
tory plunge,  again  the  wallow  in  the  gutter,  again  the  tugging,  straining,  button- 
bursting  operations,  and  then  they  all  crowd  into  seats,  and  listen  to  the  remainder 
of  the  story  each  Society  is  anxious  to  tell.  The  speaking  was  good  all  around: 
and  when  Linonia's  Senior  orator  closed  his  peroration,  we  felt  the  impression  of 
the  afternoon  greatly  strengthened.  Upon  the  following  day,  after  due  search,  vic- 
tory was  found  perched  upon  David  Humphrey's  monument,  and  the  Brothers  were, 
jubilant  over  a  majority  of  six ;  the  numbers  being,  Linonia,  sixty-nine,  the 
Brothers,  seventy-five. 

It  is  a  well-known  peculiarity  of  every  mean  thing  to  do  its  meanest  when  near 
dissolution,  and  it  is  this  sweet  consolation  alone  which  we  draw  from  the  fact  thar 
this  Statement  of  Facts  was  noisier  and  more  rowdyish  than  any  one  of  late  years. 
If  two  cross  students  thirst  to  tear  one  another's  coats  and  scratch  one  another's 
faces,  and  if  they  absolutely  will  take  no  refusal — let  us  form  a  ring  and  see  fair 
play ;  but  if  the  two  most  venerable  and  honored  college  societies  in  America,  de- 
sire to  increase  their  list  of  active  membership,  let  it  be  done  in  a  dignified  manner. . 
If  they  are  farces  in  every  respect  save  that  of  decency,  let  us  maintain  Statement' 
of  Facts ;  if  not,  let  us  abolish  it.  The  joint  action  of  the  Societies,  last  term,  for 
the  discontinuance  of  their  usual  Eatan swill  Electioneering,  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction ;  but  if  they  desire  to  approximate  perfection,  they  have  still  a  long  walir 
before  them. 

THE  FACULTY, 

Has  been  fortunate  in  securing  Prof.  Loomis,  to  fill  the  chair  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Prof.  Olmsted,  Munson  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Prof.  Loomis- 
is  now  absent  in  Europe  procuring  additions  to  the  stock  of  apparatus  at  present  in 
possession  of  the  college.  He  will  return  in  November,  and  at  once  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  plodding,  hard-working  Yale  gets  anything  nice  as  a  present, 
that  we  take  especial  pleasure  in  recording  that  she  has  received  one.  A  large, 
well-finished  building,  costing  about  $50,000,  has  been  erected  by  Joseph  E. 
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Sheffield  Esq.,  at  the  head  of  College  street.  It  consists  of  a  main  building  of 
three  stories,  and  two  large  wings  with  the  same  number  of  stories.  The  first 
floor  of  the  center  portion  will  be  reception  and  reading  rooms,  the  latter  furnished 
with  all  the  valuable  scientific  and  agricultural  periodicals.  The  second  story  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Engineering  department ;  and  the  third  has  been  fitted  up  hand- 
somely with  frescoed  walls,  etc.,  as  a  large  lecture  room,  capable  of  accomodating 
three  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  east  wing  will  be  occupied  as  a  museum. 
The  first  floor  in  the  west  wing  will  be  used  as  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  its  appa- 
ratus room;  the  basement,  as  a  metallurgical  laboratory;  and  the  second  floor, 
chiefly  as  a  class  lecture-room.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the  Scientific  course 
will  soon  be  raised,  and  the  term  of  study  will  extend  through  three  years,  in 
return  for  which  the  diligent  student  will  be  dubbed,  after  the  fashion  of  German 
Universities,  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

THE  SOCIETY  LIBRARIES. 
Last  term,  after  a  full  discussion,  the  two  Societies — Linonia  and  The  Brothers  in 
Unity — decided  to  alter  the  plan  of  managing  their  libraries,  which  belong  exclu- 
sively to  them,  and  each  of  which  contains  about  twelve  thousand  volumes.  Being 
in  the  wings  of  the  building  whose  main  part  is  occupied  by  the  College  Library,  it 
was  decided — permission  of  the  Faculty  having  been  previously  asked — to  unite 
them  to  the  latter  by  cutting  through  the  partitions,  and  to  employ  salaried  libra- 
rians. This  has  been  done.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  "Wright,  is  librarian  for  Linonia,  who 
having  given  satisfaction  last  year  as  Assistant  College  Librarian,  may  fairly  be 
expected  to  give  satisfaction  in  his  present  situation.  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Daniels, 
librarian  for  The  Brothers  in  Unity,  is  too  well-known,  both  in  College  and  his 
Society,  to  permit  any  one  to  fear  incapacity  on  his  part,  or  to  need  any  advertise- 
ment from  us.  We  didn't  like  this  arrangement  at  first ;  and  were  one  of  an 
irrepressible  thirteen  who  marched  up  to  Linonia  and  voted  against  it,  amid  the 
groans  of  a  triumphant  majority.  We  like  it  now,  however.  The  advantages 
which  occur  to  us,  merely  as  matters  of  convenience,  setting  aside  those  of  taxes, 
etc.,  are  the  following.  More  experienced  librarians  will  be  able  to  devote  more 
time  than  under  the  old  system.  They  will  have  the  benefit  of  advice  from  Mr# 
Gilman,  College  Librarian.  Both  libraries  being,  in  a  measure,  connected,  the  old 
trouble  of  having  a  needless  number  of  copies  of  the  same  work  in  each  library, 
will  be  removed.  Heretofore,  none  but  librarians  and  a  few  privileged  seniors  were 
allowed  behind  the  railing,  in  order  to  consult  the  books  at  the  shelves ;  now,  it  is 
proposed  to  open  the  libraries,  for  a  hour  each  day,  for  consultation,  while  the  time 
for  drawing  books  has  been  greatly  increased.  Graduates  residing  in  the  city,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  somewhat  for  these  libraries,  can  now  come  and  consult  a 
book,  which,  under  the  old  system,  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  draw  withiu 
the  limits  of  an  hour ;  and  could  not  have  intruded  behind  the  altar  where  sat  the 
chief  priest  of  this  shrine  of  Minerva.  Nevertheless,  we  have  been  informed  that 
the  privileges  accorded  to  graduates  will  not  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  those  of 
the  students.  In  regard  to  drawing  books,  the  hours  are  not  at  present  definitely 
arranged;  that  plan  will  be  followed  which,  upon  trial,  seems  to  suit  best  the 
largest  portion  of  the  students. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  QUARTERLY. 
On  the  twenty-second  of  last  month,  in  fulfillment  of  rules  adopted  by  the  origi- 
nal University  Quarterly  Association,  an  election  was  held  for  Editors  of  the  Cen- 
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tral  Board  of  this  periodical.  That  mischievous  jack-at-all-trades — somebody — 
had,  for  that  time  put  on  the  robes  of  a  politician,  and  had  caused  tickets  to  be 
printed  bearing  the  names  of  several  gentlemen  whose  claims  were  respectfully  but 
firmly  urged  upou  the  attention  of  the  student-public ;  all  of  whom — as  we  hope — 
ware  iitted  for  the  position  of  editors,  but  who  couldn't  under  any  possible  circum- 
stance, be  chosen  without  an  exception,  for  the  reason  that,  while  there  were  some 
dozen  candidates — there  were  but  nine  vacancies.  It  struck  us  as  something 
unusual  that  Sophomores  should  be  so  earnestly  helping  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  societies  in  the  class  below.  So  it  was  however.  The  Freshman  Societies  all 
began  to  yelp  and  snarl  over  the  candidates  from  their  members.  Delta  Kappa  went 
sneaking  off  with  a  pitiful  whine  of  defeat ;  Gamma  Nu  got  a  small  bite  and  was 
content,  but  the  big  dog — Kappa  Sigma  Epsilon  strode  victor  of  the  field.  Speak- 
ing seriously,  The  Quarterly  will  have  to  maintain  its  present  excellence  in  order  to 
atone  for  having  become  the  cause  of  additional  "College  politics." 
The  result  declared  the  election  of  the  following  Board  of  Editors : 

Class  of  '61— S.  E.  Baldwin,  H.  S.  Brown,  R.  L.  Chamberlain. 

Class  of  '62— J.  P.  Blake,  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  P.  J.  Cook. 

Class  of  '63— L.  T.  Chamberlain,  E.  P.  Hyde,  W.  G.  Sumner. 

A  DEFUNCT  FRESHMAN  SOCIETY* 
"Death  loves  a  shining  mark." 
The  Sigma  Delta  Society  of  Yale  has  ceased  to  exist.  No  more  will  her  walls 
resound  with  the  eloquence  of  Freshmen,  or  her  sons  grow  patriotic  in  her  praise. 
On  Friday  night,  the  twenty-first  of  September,  surrounded  by  loving  and  mourning 
friends,  she  left  this  world  of  trials  and  vale  of  tears,  where  for  eleven  years  she 
had  passed  a  life  filled  with  the  vicissitudes  common  to  all,  and  where  she  had  en- 
joyed an  honorable  place  among  the  Freshman  Societies.  She  numbers,  among  her 
sons,  many  of  the  most  talented  graduates  of  the  last  ten  years.  Perhaps  her 
career  reached  its  perihelion  in  '58,  for  since  then  her  star  has  hardly  been  so 
brilliant,  and  its  final  disappearance,  though  expected,  was  deplored.  Her  wake, 
which  is  soon  to  be  celebrated,  will  be  memorable.     "Sic  transit  1" 

YALE  NAVY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  different  boat  clubs,  held  Wednesday,  Sept. 
26,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Class  of  '61.     Commodore — C.  T.  Stanton. 
Class  of  '62.    First  Fleet  Captain— E.  S.  Lyman. 
Engineering  Department     Second  Fleet  Captain — C.  H.  Raymond. 
Class  of  '63.     Treasurer — S.  Appleton, 

YALE  REPUBLICAN  CLUB. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  hall  of  The  Brothers  in  Unity,  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day last,  a  number  of  students  formed  themselves  into  a  Republican  Club,  decided 
to  meet  on  every  Monday  evening,  and  elected  the  following  officers : 
President— S.  A.  Bent,  of  '61. 

C  S.  E.  Baldwin,        S.  H.  Lyman,  of  '61. 
Vice  Presidents,  •<  F.  McVeagh,  G-.  C.  Ripley,  of  '62. 

(  G.  W.  Allen,  T.  A.  Emerson,  of  '63. 


*  "Written  by  one  of  her  afflicted  relations. 
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Recording  Secretary— P.  Collier,  of  '61. 

Corresponding  Secretary — E.  B.  Coe,  of  '62. 

Treasurer— II.  E.  Cooley,  of  '63. 
If  we  may  judge  of  the  club  as  a  whole,  by  the  officers  it  has,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  few  clubs  in  the  country  formed  of  young  men  could  equal  it  in 
point  of  intelligence.  We  have  no  objections  to  the  farther  transformation  of  Col- 
lege into  one  or  more  political  clubs,  provided  it  is  effected  without  encroaching 
upon  the  rights  of  that  minority  which  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  politics. 
This  present  club  did  what  it  had  no  business  to  do,  when  it  held  the  meeting 
in  the  hall  of  a  Literary  Society.  No  power  save  that  of  parental  authority,  can 
prevent  these  gentlemen  from  forming  their  club,  but  they  should  be  prevented 
from  discommoding  others  who  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  who  may 
perhaps  think  that  a  youth  who,  never  so  honestly,  strives  to  cast  the  devil  out  of 
the  country  "before  his  time,"  cuts  but  a  sorry  figure  and  may  run  a  risk  of  be- 
coming excessively  ridiculous.  We  say  again  they  have  no  right  to  bring  their 
politics — so  near  akin  to  drums  and  greasy  lamps — and  intrude  upon  the  quiet  of  a 
literary  institution ;  they  have  no  more  right  to  do  this  than  a  Fire  Company  has  to 
run  its  engine  up  and  down  the  college  yard.  This  we  could  say  with  good  show 
of  reason,  if  the  Societies,  by  a  formal  vote,  had  given  up  their  Halls  for  the  use  of 
this  club ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  trouble 
was  taken  to  solicit  such  permission ;  we  do  know,  however,  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents of  both  Societies  were  opposed  to  any  such  gathering  in  the  halls  where  they 
soon  expected  to  preside.  President  Woolsey,  we  presume,  does  not  perceive  the 
propriety  of  politics  in  College,  or  he  would  not  have  refused  them  his  lecture- 
room,  for  which  application  was  made  before  assembling  in  The  Brothers'  Hall, 
Anybody,  we  repeat,  can  become  a  Wide  Awake,  but  he  has  no  privilege  to  outrage 
our  nostrils  with  his  execrably-smelling  train-oil ;  and  in  like  manner  these  gentle- 
men— though  possessed  of  an  unquestioned  right  to  discuss  Republican  doctrines — 
have  no  right  to  occupy  a  hall,  formed  for  an  object  which  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  intentions  which  any  political  club  proposes.  We  are  the  more  earnest  in  the 
matter,  because  wo  imagine  that  this  is  the  precursor  of  other  clubs  in  future  elec- 
tions— first  Presidential,  then  Gubernatorial,  finally — municipal  perhaps.  They 
warn  persons,  in  our  public  parks,  to  walk  within  the  boundary  of  the  path — we 
too  have  got  a  little  spot  which  we  are  trying  to  keep  fresh  and  clean,  so  we  also 
say,  "Please  keep  off  the  grass  !  " 

BURIAL  OF  EUCLID. 
The  Sophomore  Class,  at  a  Class  meeting  held  Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct.  3d,  by 
the  decisive  vote  of  fifty-three  to  thirty-one,  indefinitely  postponed  the  Burial  op 
Euclid.  Although  not  a  full  vote  of  all  the  members,  we  are  informed  that  it  was 
a  fair  index  of  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  Class.  All  honor,  then,  say  we,  to  the 
Class  of  '63,  who  have  thus  tried  to  root  out  this  miserable  fungus,  which  has  been 
so  long  vegetating  about  College.  Though  it  has  been  universally  recognized  as  a 
nuisance  by  all  sensible  men,  of  every  class,  it  has  strangely  lingered  along,  a 
sickly,  but  tenacious  existence,  backed  only  by  such  adjuncts  as,  anywhere  else, 
would  subject  their  advocate  to  derision.  It  has  been— therefore  it  must  be.— Col- 
lege customs  are  holy  things.— You  must  not  touch  them.  That  it  is  right  or  good, 
no  one  has  the  face  openly  to  declare.  Men  who  know  anything  about  it,  would 
simply  laugh  at  such  an  idea.  The  other  argument  is,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
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if  reformed,  "We  very  seriously  doubt  whether  there  would  be  anything  left  after 
your  reform.  The  Class  of  '63,  we  therefore  think,  has  attempted  the  best  reform, 
in  deliberately  voting  it  down.  Last  year,  a  minority  of  '62  had  their  Burial  of 
Euclid— and  thus  kept  up  the  annual  humbug  and  disgrace.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Class  of  '63,  who,  in  this  matter,  have  done  a  creditable  thing  for  College, 
will  have  no  factious  minority,  to  repeat  the  excesses  of  former  years. 


^tutor's  ffaWt. 

The  College  public  last  tearfully  beheld  the  Board,  as  it  waved  a  gracious  adieu 
with  its  carpet-bag.  It  now  again  gazes  upon  it,  making  its  bow  with  a  winsome 
smile,  kissing  its  hand  gallantly  to  Alma  Mater,  being  glad  to  see  everybody,  and 
hoping  that  everybody  had  a  pleasant  vacation.  After  tearing  itself  from  the  fond 
detaining  arms  of  subscribers  and  creditors,  the  Board  mounted  behind  the  iron 
horse  for  a  jaunt  of  a  thousand  miles.  The  brute — at  times  quite  unmanage- 
able— stood  still  till  the  Board  had  securely  gained  its  seat,  and  then,  with  a  scream 
of  delight,  darted  away  over  the  valleys  and  prairies,  when,  at  length,  panting  with 
excitement,  but  not  with  exhaustion,  it  came  to  a  bold  halt  on  the  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

On  the  western  side  of  this  considerable  river,  the  unwary  traveler  will  meet  with 
wild  beasts  of  most  singular  ferocity.  These  savage  animals,  being  gregarious  by 
nature,  roam  in  herds  of  a  hundred  or  more,  through  the  cotton-wood  jungles  which 
abound  in  this  region,  and  strike  the  greatest  terror  into  the  bosoms  of  the  rude 
natives.  The  Board  is  ignorant  what  may  be  the  scientific  title  for  it,  but  in  the  di- 
alect of  the  Missouri  tribes  it  is  called  "  mosquito,"  The  Board  was  attacked  by 
these  dreadful  creatures,  and — But  no !  It  will  not  harrow  sensitive  hearts  with 
the  thrilling  recital.  Let  a  single  statement  suffice.  One  mosquito,  a  truculent 
looking  fellow,  springing  upon  the  couch,  where  lay  extended  the  Board's  slight 
but  manly  form,  for  his  share,  bit  out  a  large  piece  from  the  Board's  cerebral  integ- 
ument, and  was  flying  away  with  it  in  his  mouth — when  he  was  pursued,  stunned 
by  repeated  discharges  of  pillows,  and  deprived  of  his  booty.  We  shall  not  stoop 
to  parley  with  a  finical  criticism  upon  the  veracity  of  this  account ;  but  should  any 
dispassionate  subscriber  desire  to  see  the  portion  of  scalp  torn  from  our  massive 
head,  he  cannot  do  it  without  calling  at  our  Sanctum. — By  the  way,  speaking  of 
hostilities,  what  name  is  given,  when  two  gangs  of  students  halt  opposite  each 
other,  growl  at  each  other  like  two  quarrelsome  dogs,  and  finally  fall  on — tooth  and 
nail,  but  especially  the  latter ;  when  everybody  dirties  everybody's  face,  tears  his 
coat,  strains  his  throat,  gets  a  head-ache,  and  has  a  tip-top  time  ?  Whatever  it  may 
be  called,  we  saw  such  a  sight  not  many  nights  ago.  Some  call  such  exercises  un- 
satisfactory and  ungentlemanly — but  perhaps  unwisely.  Given  a  case  of  indi- 
gestion. It  must  work  out  in  some  way.  Better  by  rolling  about  in  the  dust,  as- 
sisted therein  by  an  athletic  opponent,  than  to  get  rid  of  it  by  peevish  thoughts  or 
words.  Who  doubts  that  the  actors  went  to  bed  that  night  more  triumphant,  slept 
sounder,  and  awoke,  in  the  morning,  with  clearer  minds  and  calmer  tempers  ? 
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Since  we  last  met,  a  Class  "has  got  its  discharge,"  and  has  mingled  with  that 
great  company  of  disembodied  Collegians,  who  annually  haunt  these  walls.  Really 
it  is  no  humbug — what  all  say,  that  this  graduating  is  a  serious  thing.  It  is  inex- 
pressibly sad  to  watch  the  speakers  on  Commencement.  The  young  man  stands 
up  then  before  his  superiors,  to  show  what  answer  he  gets  to  the  problem  he  has 
been  studying  for  four  years.  How  weak  he  feels  !  Thoughts,  earnest  and  con- 
vincing— thoughts  that  come  upon  him  with  perfect  freshness — are  struggling  to 
get  uttered ;  yet  when  ho  does  speak  forth,  how  tame  they  sound !  The  gray- 
haired  stoics  before  him,  have  just  a  little  smile  of  pity  when  his  eye  gets  bright- 
est, while  he  finds  that  all  these  thoughts  of  his,  like  fairies'  gifts  in  the  morning, 
are  commonplace  and  worthless.  He  can  stand  aside.  He  has  had  his  day.  Let 
us  hear  the  next,  for  this  one  is  no  Luther  or  Milton.  Whatever  of  poetry — and 
there  is  some — belongs  to  making  shoes  or  selling  butter,  is  his  by  right ;  but  for 
the  teacher,  for  the  one  to  make  us  better,  we  shall  have  to  wait.  This  is  the  his- 
tory of  nearly  every  Commencement,  and  probably  will  be  the  final  history  of  this 
last.  Those  who  belonged  to  "  Sixty,"  thought  it  the  best  Class  that  ever  was,  and 
those  who  belonged  to  any  other  Class,  thought  otherwise.  For  half  a  century 
ahead,  now  to  the  young  wife,  after  to  the  infant  boy,  later  to  the  grown  young 
man,  and  lastly  when,  as  feeble  old  men,  they  come  tottering  up  to  Yale,  there  will 
be  talk  of  "the  rare  old  days  of  Sixty."  Thus  our  custom  is.  Last  year  proved 
it ;  next  year  will  prove  it  also.  Let  it  be  so :  provided  we  remember,  in  all  this, 
that  we  are  brothers — children  on  the  play-ground,  waiting  for  the  master  to  call  us 
in ;  provided  we  remember,  that,  from  every  atom  of  creation — at  every  moment — 
are  shining  out  upon  us,  the  Eternal  laws  of  Virtue,  Justice,  and  Charity.  Sixty 
has  gone  away,  and  Sixty-four  steps  in  to  make  complete  the  number  of  our  Classes. 

"  There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, — 
A  new  face  at  the  door." 

Unless  we  have  been  grossly  misled  by  rumor,  a  boat-race  occurred  at  "Worces- 
ter, last  July,  between  crews  from  the  literary  institutions  of  Harvard  and  Yale. 
"We  were  not  presont.  Such  scenes  have  no  charms  for  us.  From  our  sequestered 
haven  of  intellectual  quietude,  we  look  out  upon  the  turbulent  dashings  of  angry 
interests,  with  pitying  wonder.  The  depraved  member  of  the  Board,  however, — 
he,  whose  growing  taste  for  tooth-picks,  jaunty  beavers,  and  gambling  of  all  sorts 
we  have  long  observed  and  wept  over  in  secret,  was  there,  determined,  in  his  own 
low  slang,  "  to  do  some  feller,  and  make  a  pile,  by  gorsh  I"  Long  did  we  strive 
against  this  wicked  purpose,  and  at  length,  when  we  found  him  resolute,  we 
did  as  a  doting  parent  always  does,  and  in  a  voice  quivering  with  emotion,  bid 
him  mind  his  eye  and  not  get  fleeced.  Whereupon,  this  member  answered  in  tones 
of  scorn,  "that  what  he  didn't  know  wasn't  worth  knowing,"  and  quoted  from  some 
vulgar  doggerel,  to  the  effect,  that  his  name  was  Keyser,  and  that  his  Father  had 
designed  him  for  the  ministry,  and  he  was  a  hard  one,  and  no  mistake ;  from  all 
which  can  be  inferred,  into  what  depths  cf  turpitude  he  has  fallen.  But  he  repaired 
to  Worcester.  It  was  his  intention  to  select  as  his  victim,  one  of  those  gentle  na- 
tures which  a  rude  worid  calls  "  green."  Therefore,  carefully  avoiding  certain  ter- 
rible fellows  of  extreme  velocity,  with  baggy  trowsers  and  small-brimmed  hats, 
he  sauntered  about  in  quest  of  prey,  not  like  the  roaring  lion,  but  rather  as  a  taci- 
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turn  fox.  An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  "While  looking  at  the  boats,  the 
morning  after  his  arrival,  he  noticed  an  individual  whose  exterior  appeared  favora- 
ble to  his  design.  This  person  was  nicely,  almost  clerically,  dressed,  with  a  small 
whisker  on  each  cheek,  and  that  fresh,  dewy,  well-washed  appearance,  which  ever 
betokens  purity  and  simplicity  of  character.  Moreover,  he  looked  timid  and 
weakly — evidently  one  who  could  be  bullied  with  impunity,  should  any  disagree- 
ment arise.  The  unprincipled  member  of  the  Board,  already  chuckling  inwardly 
over  his  prize,  walked  about  carelessly,  and  finally  came  to  a  stand  within  a  yard 
of  this  person.  Soon  after,  he  heard  him  heave  a  sigh,  and  looking  toward  him 
they  exchanged  glances. 

"  "What  a  thing  is  man !"  ejaculated  the  youth,  appealing  to  our  wayward  member. 

"  Some,  aint  he  ?"  was  the  light-hearted  response.  From  this  a  conversation 
ensued,  in  which  the  young  man  confided  to  his  new  friend,  that  he  was  a  Fresh- 
man from  Harvard,  that  the  students  were  very  immoral,  and  that  he  thought  these 
boat-races — and,  indeed,  racing  of  any  description — ought  to  be  prohibited.  By- 
and-by  our  member  asked  him,  in  an  unpremeditated  sort  of  way,  if  he  would  not 
like  to  bet  something.  He  said  he  didn't  want  to — it  was  against  his  principles. 
Our  member  urged  him  to — declared  he  had  never  bet  in  his  life,  but  was  going  to 
now,  from  a  pride  in  his  Alma  Mater,  which  he  trusted  was  not  improper.  As- 
sailed thus,  with  such  superhuman  cunning,  the  open-souled  youth  showed  signs 
of  indecision.  "Well,  he  didn't  know.  It  couldn't  be  very  wrong  to  bet  just  thi3 
once,  and  never  do  it  again.  Simply  to  oblige  a  friend,  he  would  wager  a  small 
amount ;  but  nothing  large — mind  that — it  must  be  nothing  large.  Why  dwell  on 
harrowing  details  ?  Upon  the  next  day,  our  Reporter's  spare  change — the  hard- 
earned  pence  of  the  printer's  devil,  which  he  had  borrowed — the  five  dollar  bill 
that  he  had  cajoled  the  Board  out  of — all  were  in  the  pocket  of  the  pious  young 
man,  who,  at  this  time,  was  in  the  bar-room,  rapidly  becoming  intoxicated  on 
brandy  smashes.  In  short,  our  Reporter  had  been  miserably  bamboozled,  by  one 
more  abandoned  than  himself.  He  left  Worcester  that  day,  and  in  the  evening  en- 
tered our  Sanctum,  still  masticating  the  fragment  of  toothpick  which  he  was  em- 
ployed on  at  his  departure,  his  hat  no  longer  circular  in  its  crown,  and  disappoint- 
ment and  desperation  depicted  in  every  feature.  After  listening  to  his  story,  we 
asked  where  he  contrived  to  get  money  to  pay  his  hotel-bill ;  but  his  only  answer 
was  to  wink  slowly  with  one  eye,  and  thrust  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  after  the 
manner  of  all  knowing,  manly  fellows.  We  may  be  simple  and  guileless,  but  we 
are  not  a  bat  or  a  mole ;  and  when,  a  few  days  subsequent,  a  letter  came  for  him, 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  a  Worcester  hotel,  we  were  compelled — painful  as  it 
was — to  infer  an  act  of  flagrant  dishonesty  on  his  part. 

Strange — isn't  it  ? — how  things  sober  and  gay  are  jumbled  together  in  life.  Jones 
is  dying  in  one  house,  and  Smith  is  joking  over  his  wine  next  door.  Thus  we  have 
now  to  chronicle  an  event  of  more  sadness  than  pleasantry.  Another  of  the  ancient 
College  servants  has  disappeared  from  among  us ; — what  was  known  as  the  Presi- 
dent's House.  The  harmless  institution  had  settled  down  near  North  College,  to 
spend  its  few  remaining  days  in  quiet,  and  had  thrown  about  itself  a  wreath  of 
lilac,  and  had  quaintly  filled  its  windows  with  empty  uncorked  bottles.  Our  Pro- 
fessors, however,  were  ungrateful,  and  one  morning  told  the  old  house,  it  had  been 
too  long  upon  their  hands,  and  must  begone ;  that  North  College  had  informed  them 
that,  though  as  yet  no  suicides  had  taken  place  within  its  walls,  it  feared  the  worst,  if 
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the  House  was  suffered  to  remain.  For,  upon  rainy  days,  the  students  looked  pro- 
foundly melancholy,  and  upon  rainy  nights,  the  Seniors  broke  out  into  hollow 
fearful  laughter,  whenever  they  passed  by  it.  The  aged  dependent  winced  under 
these  humiliations,  yet  meekly  ventured  to  expostulate,  and  plead  its  former  ser- 
vices, as  reasons  why  it  should  not  now  be  driven  off  in  its  infirmities,  just  as  win- 
ter was  setting  in.  All  was  in  vain,  and  so  it  prepared  to  depart.  There  were 
bright,  happy  recollections,  lingering  about  each  room; — of  homely  merriment  be- 
side the  kitchen  fire — and  deeper  joy,  where  little  feet  had  trodden  on  each  hearth. 
It  had  to  leave  all  these  behind ;  and  so  putting  off  its  lilac  wreath — the  only  deco- 
ration of  its  later  years — the  old  House,  early  one  morning,  started  to  leave  its 
home.  But  when  it  came  to  the  gate,  its  fortitude  gave  way.  It  might  bear  ill- 
treatment,  and  hard  words,  but  how  could  it  endure  to  take  that  final  step  which 
should  part  it  forever  from  its  dearest  associatious.  Hour  after  hour,  it  stood  gaz- 
ing back  reproachfully  upon  its  unkind  master,  till  the  cold  dews  fell  upon  its  un- 
covered head.  At  length  the  Mayor  of  New  Haven  told  it  to  move  off,  and  it 
passed  the  gate  for  the  last  time.  They  had  taken  away  its  home,  and  where  should 
it  go  ?  No  where  else  would  the  Elms,  on  stormy  nights,  shield  it  with  their  broad 
rugged  arms.  No  where  else,  on  Sabbath  morning,  would  it  hear  the  floating  ech- 
oes of  the  Chapel  organ.  The  pleasure  of  its  life  was  gone,  and  it  mattered  now 
but  little  what  became  of  it  hereafter.  So,  with  only  two  or  three  unsympathizing 
laborers  to  keep  it  company,  the  good  old  House  sorrowly  turned  the  corner — and 
never  has  been  heard  of  since.  May  it  find  a  peaceful  refuge  !  Like  few  things 
under  the  sun,  it  has  done  its  duty  well. 

"We  esteem  it  a  matter  worth  not  a  little  congratulation,  that — as  far  as  we  can 
tell — there  has  not  been  a  single  bitter,  unfair  word,  in  this  opening  number  of  our 
new  volume.  Tiny  Tim  was  right ;  "  God  bless  us  everyone."  The  Board  itself 
is  in  no  humor  for  quarreling.  We  stand  now  at  the  ending  of  our  first  quarter  of 
a  century,  with  sober  thoughts  upon  us.  Who  will  begin  the  second  ?  How  will 
the  world  wag  then  ?  We  would  believe  that  then  men  will  be  some  trifle  better — 
that  more  crusts  will  be  given  to  the  poor — that  a  man  will  lie  down  to  die  with 
something  of  a  clearer  faith !  •  Where  then  will  be  the  feverish  dreams  of  to-day  ? 
Every  one  unrealized.  Perhaps  the  rains  will  have  been  beating,  for  some  seasons, 
on  the  sods  that  cover  us ;  our  days  of  mourning  finished,  and  our  most  implacable 
enemy  fast  forgetting  us.  Let  us  pass  by  ephemeral  troubles,  and  meditate  a 
while  upon  the  Past.  These  twenty-five  seasons  began  before — you  and  we — lis- 
tener and  speaker — were  born,  and  it  is  not  right  for  us  to  travel  on  without  a  pass- 
ing word  of  separation.  Fair  company  of  sister  Years,  we  part  from  you  as 
friends,  with  gratitude !  The  sky  is  ruddy  still  with  the  fresh  morning ;  along  the 
road  we  have  just  trodden,  Heaven  be  praised  that  we  see  but  few  sad  cypresses. 
We  are  not  too  wise  to  believe  the  promises  our  fancy  whispers  of,  and  we  start 
forth  with  stout  hearts — knowing  not  yet  what  shall  be  our  portion.  Time — kind 
for  once — has  led  us  on,  and  warned  us  of  the  perils  of  the  way.  We  know  that 
we  have  ambitions  to  be  crushed,  and  friendships  to  be  forgotten.  Yet  a  few 
months,  and  our  affections  shall  grow  colder,  and  our  face  put  on  its  worldliness. 
But,  even  in  this  foreshadowed  degradation,  we  will  still  look  back  and  see  each 
absent  year, — mild  as  the  star  of  evening, — casting  a  holiness  about  our  childhood's 
graves — reminding  us  of  the  good  time  gone,  never  to  return. 
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t  Jfuten. 

They  tell  us  in  a  good  old  Book,  filled  with  rarest  gems  of  truth 
and  wisdom,  that  there  is  a  time  for  joy  and  a  time  for  sorrow.  Did 
you  ever  think,  reader,  that  those  times  given  to  the  most  opposite  of 
feelings  are  sometimes  so  connected  and  so  interwoven,  that  we  can 
hardly  tell  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins  1  Did  it  ever  oc- 
cur to  you  that  there  is  only  the  briefest  possible  interval  between  the 
intensest  joy  and  the  acutest  sorrow  1 

Have  vou  not  sometimes  as  you  sat  around  the  hearth-stone  of  the 
old  homestead,  surrounded  by  loved  and  familiar  faces,  have  you  not, 
I  say,  even  then,  when  the  cup  of  joy  seemed  filled  to  the  very  brim, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  complete  your  happiness,  felt 
the  warm  tears  gushing  out  from  their  fountains,  as  you  thought  that, 
when  another  sun  had  risen  and  performed  his  daily  course,  the  spell 
of  that  magic  circle  would  be  broken,  and  you  would  be  far  away  from 
faces  loved  and  dear  ?  And  have  you  not  at  such  a  moment  tried  to 
keep  back  the  hours  that  were  so  steadily  and  proudly  marching  on- 
ward, bearing  your  happiness  away  with  them  I  Have  you  not  looked 
up  with  a  beseeching  glance  to  the  old  clock,  which  stood  there  in  the 
corner  quietly  beating  away,  after  a  half-century's  service,  the  fleet- 
ing moments  as  precious  to  you  as  golden  gems  ?  But  you  looked  in 
vain  for  compassion  there  ;  for  the  staid  old  time-piece,  that  has  mark- 
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ed  upon  its  dial  face  many  an  hour  of  joy  and  many  an  hour  of  woe, 
moved  remorselessly  on,  measuring  one  by  one  the  sands,  as  the  death- 
angel  poured  them  from  out  the  hour-glass  of  life.  And  then,  as  you 
have  turned  away  and  looked  into  the  face  of  some  friend  dearer  than 
the  rest,  perhaps  a  mother  or  a  sister,  and  as  you  have  watched  the 
shadows  come  and  go  upon  the  faces  that  you  look  on  now  for  per- 
haps the  last  time,  shadows  that  tell  you  that  they  too  are  thinking  of 
the  morrow,  that  in  this  hour  of  their  heart's  purest  joy,  they  feel  also 
that  heart's  deepest  sorrow — have  you  not  dropped  a  tear  of  repent- 
ance over  the  memory  of  some  unkind  word  or  act,  and  have  you  not 
felt  noble  thoughts,  forming  themselves  into  true  and  firm  resolves  of 
living  a  better  and  kinder  life  1  As  the  thought  came  over  you,  I 
sit  here,  to  night,  with  friends  who  would  gladly  shield  me  from  every 
ill,  but  to-morrow  I  shall  stand  alone,  where  they  will  be  powerless  to 
aid  me,  save  by  their  sympathy  and  their  prayers,  you  have  felt  your 
heart  struggling  fiercely  within  you,  to  break  away  from  its  thraldom 
of  sin  and  selfishness,  and  you  have  felt  kindlier  feelings  toward  the 
great  brotherhood  of  humanity. 

Then  it  was,  too,  that  you  remembered  the  "  Golden  Rule,"  and 
wondered  that  nineteen  long  centuries  after  its  utterance  from  sinless 
lips,  so  few  should  practically  remember  it  in  their  daily  lives,  and  you 
resolved  that  you  would  gird  on  the  armor  of  faith  and  truth,  and 
would  boldly  try  to  reach  a  higher  plane  of  life,  and  seek  to  draw  all 
men  up  thither,  rather  than  crush  a  single  brother  down.  Ah,  yes ; 
you  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  have  had  such  heart-feelings,  and  have  known 
-by  stern  experience  that  there  is  only  a  thin,  floating  cloud  between 
the  bright  sunshine  of  happiness,  and  the  dull  cloudiness  of  sorrow. 
Above  all,  have  we  seen  and  felt  what  a  brief  step  there  was  between 
happiness  and  sorrow,  when  we  have  known  the  familiar  forms 
and  figures  of  the  present  lose  themselves  in  the  dim  outline  of  the 
future.  Each  year,  as  it  rolls  carelessly  around,  heeding  not  the  load 
of  sin  and  care  it  bears  upon  its  bosom,  brings  such  a  period  to  the 
successive  bands  of  men  who  have  come  to  the  great  outlook  of  life, 
and  are  obliged  to  lose  the  well  known  pleasures  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent in  the  anxieties  of  an  untried  future.  College  life,  both  as  regards 
the  character  and  sequence  of  its  occurrences  and  events,  is  not  un- 
like an  ocean  voyage  to  a  distant,  unknown  land. 

With  light  and  hopeful  hearts  do  we  weigh  anchor  here,  and  com- 
mence that  voyage  which  is  to  change  the  whole  current  of  our 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  is  to  perform  an  important  part  in  working 
out  the  great  problems  of  life  and  destiny.    We  turn  back  to  the  life 
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W€  have  left,  and  hear  the  voices  of  friends  bid  us  God-speed  on  our 
way,  and  see  the  outlines  of  the  world  behind  grow  fainter  and  fainter 
to  our  mental  vision,  as  we  become  engrossed  in  study  and  thought 
until  the  shore  from  whence  we  started  fades  away  from  our  knowl- 
edge, and  we  find  ourselves  pushing  forward  to  that  farther  shore,  that 
they  tell  us  lies  beyond  the  deep.  The  farther  we  advance  upon  our 
way,  the  more  we  become  isolated  from  the  world  outside  of  our  clois- 
ter retreats,  and  the  more  we  become  occupied  with  the  identity  and 
community  of  interests  which  result  as  a  consequence  of  that  isola- 
tion. This  isolation  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages ;  for, 
while  we  are  thus  enabled  to  be,  if  we  choose,  more  devoted  worship- 
pers at  the  shrine  of  learning,  and  are  enabled  to  draw  upon  the  wealth 
of  friendship  and  good  feeling  which  is  found  within  the  walls  of  these 
time-worn  buildings,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  practical  in  life,  and 
to  become  almost  strangers  to  the  very  world  we  were  made  to  live  in. 
The  influences  of  our  discipline  and  associations  tend  to  cultivate  our 
tastes  and  feelings,  and  to  foster  the  ideal  and  imaginative  elements 
of  our  natures,  it  may  be,  at  the  expense  of  those  real  and  practical 
qualities  which  we  shall  need  when  we  step  out  upon  the  farther 
shore.  We  need  to  remember,  then,  that  there  are  scenes  and  duties 
before  us,  that  will  demand  stern  material  in  those  who  are  to  meet 
the  conflicts  of  the  future,  and  that  when  the  world  shall  receive  back, 
as  men,  those  who  but  just  now  left  it  in  their  boyhood,  she  will  ex- 
pect them  to  be  qualified  to  perform  priestly  service  in  her  great  tem- 
ples of  civilization,  reform  and  Christianity. 

Neither  artist  nor  sculptor  can  bring  out  symmetrical  pictures  or 
statues,  unless  there  is  unity  in  their  plans  and  models.  Each  stroke 
of  the  pencil,  and  each  movement  of  the  chisel,  must  tend  to  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  original  design,  or  the  work  will  fail  to  answer  its  end. 
And  so  ought  each  day's  study,  and  each  day's  associations,  to 
be  enabling  us  to  stand  with  firmer  front  and  truer  heart  in  whatever 
part  of  the  battle  line  of  the  future  the  Great  Master  may  place  us. 
There  are  some  of  us  who,  even  to-day,  are  standing  almost  face  to 
face  with  what  has  long  been  to  us  a  distant  future.  Time  and  again 
have  we  strained  our  vision,  as  we  peered  out  into  the  darkness  around 
us,  in  quest  of  some  form  or  figure  of  our  future,  but  now  there  comes 
a  faint  gleam,  growing  brighter  and  brighter  every  moment,  as  if  from 
the  thousand  lights  of  a  distant  city,  and  we  feel  that  all  too  soon  we 
shall  be  in  the  midst  of  so  many  dreams  and  hopes.  Swiftly  speed 
these  last  days  of  our  boyhood,  and  doubly  precious  grow  the  privi- 
leges that  we  have  so  often  slighted,  but  we  cannot  lengthen  out  the 
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days  nor  stay  the  fleeting  hours,  for  the  same  voice  is  bidding  them  to 
hasten  and  is  calling  us  to  take  our  places  in  the  great  rank  and  file  of 
thinkers  and  workers.  There  are  vacancies  along  that  line;  now  and 
then  some  soldier,  weary  and  worn,  has  been  borne  away  to  die,  leav- 
ing his  armor  brightly  burnished  from  constant,  faithful  use;  and  again, 
some  one  has  fallen  asleep  at  his  post,  or  has  slipped  away  to  seek  a 
life  of  greater  ease.  We  have  come  now  where  we  can  hear  the  con- 
flict raging  ;  louder  and  yet  louder  comes  the  battle  din,  but,  far  above 
all  the  noise  of  that  mighty  warfare,  do  we  hear  the  stern  orders  that 
bid  us  come  and  fight  the  battles  of  right  and  truth.  Yes,  the  orders 
come  to  us,  whether  we  will  or  not,  and  then  comes  the  query,  are  we 
ready  1 

Something  more  than  three  years  ago,  some  of  us  looked  upon  these 
grey  old  castles  for  the  first  time.  The  brightest  dreams  of  ardent 
childhood  were  realized  when  we  stood  as  students  upon  the  Campus 
of  Yale,  and  our  hearts  beat  with  an  honest  enthusiasm  as  they  told 
us  how  those  whom  we  knew  as  grey-haired  men,  stooping  with  years 
and  wisdom,  had  come  here,  puny  boys  like  us,  and  had  grown  up 
strong  and  vigorous,  as  they  grouped  in  reverence  at  the  feet  of  vene- 
rated teachers  in  this  Temple  of  Learning.  Bright  were  our  thoughts, 
and  lofty  were  our  aspirations  then,  for  never  did  the  rising  sun  of  Col- 
lege life  light  up  a  brighter  morning,  and  many  were  the  vowTs  we 
breathed  of  faithfulness  to  ourselves  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Learn- 
ing. We  felt  that  we  had  time  enough  for  day-dreams  and  castle- 
building,  and  yet  time  enough  for  work.  We  thought  that  there  could 
hardly  be  an  end  to  the  years  of  culture  that  were  so  invitingly  spread 
out  before  us,  and  we  looked,  with  almost  miserly  satisfaction,  upon 
the  broad  fields  of  study  and  learning  through  which  we  knew  we 
were  to  pass.  But  now,  when  we  stand  almost  at  the  very  point  that 
bounded  our  horizon  then,  how  narrow  seems  the  space  over  which  we 
have  passed,  and  how  meager  the  culture  we  have  gained  by  plucking 
here  and  there  a  flower  or  blade  of  grass,  while  we  passed  by  the 
drooping  heads  of  golden  grain.  Some  of  us  even  there  are,  to  whom 
College  life  has  been  like  the  enchanted  ground  over  which  Bunyan's 
pilgrims  passed,  where  were  many  inviting  arbors,  in  which,  if  a  weary 
pilgrim  sit  or  sleep,  he  might  never  rise  again,  or  waken  from  his  slum- 
ber. In  such  arbors,  too  many  of  us  have  sat  down  and  slumbered, 
while  some,  faithful,  earnest  ones,  have  overcome  their  weariness  by 
plodding  steadily  on,  and,  while  it  is  hard  for  all  of  us  to  make  ready 
to  meet  our  future,  doubly  hard  is  it  for  those  whose  energies  have 
been  paralyzed  by  inactivity,  to  gird  on  even  the  slightest  armor. 
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Alike  have  the  influences  of  our  instruction  and  our  associations  tended 
to  diminish  our  feelings  of  individuality,  and  to  lessen  our  appreciation 
of  personal  responsibility.  We  have  labored  here  upon  tasks  imposed 
by  others,  who  have  been  the  architects  of  what  they  would  have  us 
build;  but,  ere  long,  we  shall  find  ourselves  compelled  to  be  loth  archi- 
tects and  builders.  Here  we  have  had  cares  and  joys  in  common  with  a 
hundred  others,  and  by  this  community  of  feeling  have  the  cares  been 
lightened  and  the  joys  increased,  for,  even  the  humblest  of  us  has  al- 
ways known  that  a  hundred  strong  right  arms  would  gladly  interpose 
to  shield  him  from  an  undeserved  blow,  no  matter  how  powerful  its 
source ;  but,  when  once  we  stand  upon  the  farther  shore,  which  we  are 
so  swiftly  nearing,  we  must  have  as  our  motto,  "Every  man  for  him- 
self and  God  for  us  all." 

Ah,  well,  brethren,  it  is  serious  business,  this  living  in  God's  world 
to  do  his  work,  and  you  and  I  will  feel  it  more  than  now,  when  we  find 
"  our  heads  besprent  with  hoary  frost."  God  grant,  that,  when  the  fu- 
ture of  to-day  shall  become  our  present,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves 
standing  along  the  battle  line,  whereever  the  Master  may  place  us,  we 
may  not  be  selfish  enough  to  refuse  a  crust  of  bread  or  cup  of  water 
to  a  weary,  toil-worn  brother,  nor  proud  enough  to  forget  the  Author 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  J.  l.  s. 


&0l%e  fgtusir. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  music  leads  us  back  into  the  very 
earliest  times.  Before  the  painter  had  learned  to  transfer  nature's 
glowing  tints  to  the  canvas,  or  the  sculptor  to  carve  her  forms  of 
beauty  in  the  enduring  marble,  before  even  the  poet  had  arranged  in 
flowing  rhymes  his  tales  of  heroism  and  love,  mankind  had  discovered 
the  magic  influence  of  music ;  and  as  this  was  the  first  of  the  fine 
arts  in  point  of  time,  so  its  influence  has  been  most  extended  and 
most  powerful.  There  is  no  little  significance  in  the  old  tradition 
which  told  the  Greeks  that  they  owed  this  sweetest  of  sciences  to 
their  fostering  deity,  Apollo ;  for  music,  more  than  any  of  them,  is 
taught  by  nature — the  creation  of  God's  own  hand.    Indeed,  all  na- 
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ture  is  vocal ;  the  birds  sing,  the  wind  whistles,  and  a  thousand  objects 
around,  all  soulless  as  they  are,  make  music  the  whole  day  long. 
How  then  could  childhood's  voice  help  catching  the  spirit  so  univer- 
sally manifested,  and  how  could  manhood  ever  forget  so  beautiful  a 
lesson  thus  early  learned?  It  could  not  be;  and  from  the  world's 
birth,  music  has  come  down  to  us  a  precious  gift  of  heaven  to  man. 

That  sublime  seven-toned  harmony  of  the  spheres,  as  they  revolved 
in  their  celestial  courses,  has  been  put  to  silence  by  advancing  knowl- 
edge ;  but  there  is  music  on  earth,  and  music  in  heaven,  that  science 
can  never  take  away  from  us. 

The  origin  of  Student-songs  is  unknown.  It  may  be,  that  the  dis- 
cipuli  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  of  Epicurus  and  Zeno,  as  they  walked 
in  the  gardens  or  on  the  porticos  where  they  learned  from  those  great 
masters  the  deep  speculations  of  philosophy,  found  a  pleasant  recrea- 
tion in  song.  Alcibiades,  we  know,  was  a  skillful  musician ;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  was  the  President  of  some  Grecian  Beetho- 
ven Society,  and  led  his  choir  in  singing  with  a  hearty  good  will,  some 
ancient  "  Landlord !  fill  the  flowing  bowl." 

In  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe,  music  was  cultivated  from 
very  early  times  for  church  purposes,  and  in  the  monastic  schools  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  was  one  branch  of  education.  This  fos- 
tered and  increased  that  fondness  for  music  which  universally  existed 
in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  Germany — where 
another  custom  somewhat  later  tended  to  increase  this  result.  This 
was  the  practice  of  entertaining  traveling  singers,  who  walked  through 
the  country  rehearsing  ballads  for  a  livelihood.  In  this  way  many 
poor  young  men  afterward  were  accustomed  to  reach  the  university 
towns ;  and  bands  of  Students  often  passed  their  vacations  in  thus 
traveling  and  singing.  These  two  causes,  and  probably  others  now 
unknown,  led  the  Students  of  the  Middle  ages,  particularly  those  in 
the  German  universities,  to  sing  a  great  deal ;  and  they  came  to  be 
possessed  of  many  songs,  both  ballads  of  a  popular  character  and  those 
properly  called  Student  songs,  some  written  in  German  and  others  in 
the  Latin  tongue.  Large  collections  of  these  songs  are  still  extant, 
and  many  are  yet  sung  ;  while  the  custom  of  singing  has  continued 
ever  since  in  those  universities.  In  Yale,  as  in  other  American  Col- 
leges, singing  has  always  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  College  ;  and  until  recently,  the  College  choir  furnished  the  music 
at  Commencements  and  Junior  Exhibitions.  Since  1812,  too,  there 
has  always  been  a  regularly  organized  society  for  the  cultivation  of 
vocal  music ;  and  long  before  that  time  a  flourishing  instrumental  so- 
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ciety  existed.  Student-songs,  however,  properly  so  called,  were  only 
introduced  here  about  twenty  years  ago.  They  were  at  first  confined 
to  the  secret  societies  ;  but  soon  found  their  way  out  from  their  walls, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  Spoon  Exhibitions  and  similar 
College  performances,  gradually  growing  into  popular  favor.  At  this 
time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  musical  talent  and  enthusiasm  in  Col- 
lege, and  the  Beethoven  Society  took  the  lead  in  introducing  new 
tunes  ;  while  Francis  M.  Finch  was  ever  ready  to  foster  the  growing 
fashion  with  his  beautiful  songs.  His  "  Smoking  Song"  is  sung  in  all 
our  Colleges ;  and  students  will  always  have  occasion  to  remember 
with  gratitude  the  man  who  contributed  so  much  to  their  enjoyment. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  scarcely  any  songs  in  our  collections  were 
written  before  1845  or  1846  ;  and  yet  the  large  and  increasing  number 
of  "  Songs  of  Yale,"  would  do  credit  to  any  German  University,  and 
are  unequaled  in  our  own  country, 

Indeed,  their  very  number  and  variety  have  led  us  into  this  evil, 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  old,  standard  songs.  Most  of  those  writ- 
ten for  Jubilees,  Spoon  Exhibitions  and  similar  occasions,  are  sung  a 
few  times  and  then  forgotten ;  so  that  our  poets  have  very  little 
inducement  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  Even  our  society  songs  we 
are  constantly  changing.  Alma  Mater  is  the  only  song  in  which  we 
can  all  join  to  sing  the  praise  of  Yale ;  and  no  more  than  half  a  dozen 
can  be  appropriately  called  College  songs,  casting  aside  such  as  were 
written  for  special  occasions  or  for  single  classes.  Would  it  not  be 
better  if,  instead  of  thus  constantly  changing  our  songs,  we  could  have 
more  permanent  ones  which  shall  deserve  constant  use  and  be  popular 
for  many  years  to  come  1  Not  that  we  should  confine  ourselves  en- 
tirely to  such.  There  are  at  least  thirty  tunes  well  known  by  all  of 
us  ;  and  it  is  certainly  practicable  to  have  ten  or  fifteen  old  familiar 
songs,  such  as  we  now  have  in  Gaudeamus,  Alma  Mater  and  the 
Smoking  Song,  which  all  our  Students  on  all  occasions  could  sing — 
classic  songs,  dear  to  all  for  their  beauty  and  venerable  for  their  an- 
tiquity. 

The  tunes  which  we  sing  have  come  from  various  sources.  Gaude- 
amus, Lauriger,  Horatius  and  Integer  Vita?,  the  grandest  and  rich- 
est of  them  all,  are  old  German  Student  songs ;  some,  of  which 
Sparkling  and  Bright  is  a  sample,  are  old  English  glees ;  many,  such 
as  Alma  Mater,  are  or  have  been  popular  melodies;  a  few,  as  Rolling 
Home  and  Suoni  la  Tromba,  are  Italian  airs ;  others,  for  example, 
Shool  and  Cocachelunk,  were  probably  written  by  American  Students. 
"Say,  Sisters,  will  you  meet  us"  and  the  Hebrew  Children,  with 
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others  of  the  same  kind,  have  been  gathered  from  such  out  of  the  way 
places  as  camp  meetings. 

How  much  singing  enters  into  our  College  life  cannot  be  realized  by 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Student-character,  and  we  shall  not 
ourselves  feel  all  its  influences  until  we  have  gone  out  into  the  world 
and  felt  its  loss.  We  were  ushered  into  this  College  world  to  the  hymn 
so  much  despised  then,  but  afterwards  better  appreciated : 

"We  think  it  is  no  sin,  Sirs, 
To  take  the  Freshman  in,  Sirs," 

and  we  sing  all  the  way  through  our  College  course,  till,  at  its  close , 
we  join  in  our  parting  song,  and  tearfully  bid  each  other  good  bye, 
with  its  echoes  still  ringing  in  our  ears.  Who  of  us  will  ever  forget 
the  times  when  we  used  to  stand  before  the  Athenseum  in  our  zealous 
Freshman  enthusiasm,  and  amuse  the  Sophomores  with  our  first 
attempts  at  Gaudeamus  and  Lauriger ;  or  how  we  marched  around, 
proclaiming  to  all  the  world  the  solemn  fact  that  "  Biennials  are  a 
bore ;"  or  those  summer  evenings  when  the  still  waters  of  the  bay  re- 
flected the  golden  clouds  of  sunset  on  their  placid  bosom,  as  we 
"  rested  oars  "  and  sung  till  the  stars  shone  forth  in  the  sky.  Happy 
hours !  They,  at  least,  will  never  come  back  to  us  laden  with  sad 
recollections.  And  when  we  shall  have  left  these  College  walls  our 
songs  will  not  be  forgotten.  We  shall  meet,  some  of  us,  in  after  years 
to  sing  them  again;  or,  if  this  privilege  be  denied  us,  we  will  sing 
them  in  the  quietness  of  our  own  hearts.  Then,  when  their  melodies 
shall  come  floating  to  our  ears  over  the  hills  of  intervening  years, 

"  Our  faded  hours  shall  revive  their  flowers, 
And  the  past  shall  live  around  us." 

Of  the  influence  which  is  exerted  by  singing  in  College,  much  might 
be  said,  far  more  than  may  be  here.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  useful  relax- 
ation to  the  mind  after  study.  It  greatly  tends  to  promote  good 
fellowship  and  pleasant  intercourse  among  us,  for  seldom  do  hearts 
jar  where  voices  accord.  Its  tendency  is  to  elevate  and  purify ; 
it  does  benefit  the  moral  character.  Shakespeare  is  right  when  he 
says 

"The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils." 

Nowhere  in  the  lives  of  musicians  do  you  meet  with  abandoned, 
wicked  men.  Some  of  them  have  fallen  into  crime,  but  just  there 
they  lost  the  beautiful  spirit  of  music  which  dwells  only  in  virtuous 
hearts.    But  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  of  the  influences  exerted 
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by  College  music  is  in  cultivating  refinement.  Familiarity  with  beauty 
cannot  foil  to  refine  the  character,  whether  it  bo  the  beauty  of  nature 
or  its  copy  in  art;  the  beauty  of  the  imagination  as  seen  in  poetry,  or 
of  music  which  addresses  the  soul  through  the  ear.  Most  of  us  are 
away  from  the  refining  influences  of  home,  and  shut  out,  to  a  great 
extent,  from  the  world  around,  communing  with  books  and  with  our 
own  hearts.  It  is  both  necessary  and  well  that  it  should  be  so;  for 
not  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  but  in  the  cloister,  is  the  mind  best 
trained  to  activity.  The  danger  is,  lest  our  hearts  become  dry  and 
barren  ground  for  want  of  the  dew  and  the  sunshine  which  cannot  so 
well  find  entrance  there.  All  influences  which  will  make  them  blossom 
and  bear  the  fruits  of  a  genuine  humanity  should  be  carefully  culti- 
vated ;  and  such  an  influence  is  exerted  by  College  music,    t.  s.  w 


On !  through  the  black-arched  gateways  of  the  night, 

Shadowed  by  sable  wings, 
"With  firm  endeavor  and  undaunted  might 
Toward  the  golden  portals  of  the  light 

"Where  victory  sits  and  sings. 

Brave  heart;  though  gloomy  and  though  dark  thy  way 

Through  the  dim,  star-lit  land, 
Lo,  even  now  appears  the  herald  ray, 
That  waves  the  banner  of  the  dawning  day 

Aloft,  with  flashing  hands. 

Courage !  press  on !  all  time  is  not  as  now, 

Determined,  steadfast,  calm  ; 
The  end  is  soon ;  be  faithful ;  so  shalt  thou 
Bear  on  thy  battle-scarred  yet  noble  brow, 

The  well-won  victor's  palm. 

And  thou,  whose  life  by  some  fell  blow  defaced, 

Sittest  apart  in  gloom, 
Rise !  be  no  longer  in  the  world  misplaced, 
Although  the  night  is  long  and  thou  disgraced, 

Within  the  light  is  room.  S.  w.  d. 
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IStafoixttKsm  irt  College. 

"  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,"  expressed  about  College  in  every  va- 
riety of  cantation,  sacred  and  profane,  is  a  truth  too  trite  to  be  called 
common,  and  too  axiomatic  to  be  gainsayed.  As  one  of  those  delight- 
ful generalities  which  embrace  all  philosophies  in  a  breath,  it  meets 
our  unqualified  approval ;  as  one  of  those  u  fearful  realities  "  which  the 
gentleman  next  door  would  do  well  not  to  disregard,  it  is  superlatively 
just ;  but  as  a  fact  for  our  own  contemplation,  it  is  of  quite  an  altered 
character — vague,  poetical — perhaps  with  even  a  tinge  of  mysticism 
about  it.  This  trait,  curious  as  it  is,  and  observable  in  us,  exists  with 
another  equally  curious — that  we  feel  our  individuality  too  intensely. 
The  universe  is  intuitively  divided  into  two  grand  divisions — we,  and 
all  other  created  things.  For  us,  dynasties  have  arisen  and  been  over- 
thrown ;  theories  laboriously  constructed  and  refuted.  The  muse  of 
history  chants  a  sublimer  stave  with  us  as  listener,  and  the  stars 
surge  onward  more  contentedly  now  that  they  have  us  as  spectator. 
If  through  meditation  or  comparison,  we  can  gradually  get  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  are  nothing,  we  shall  then  have  reached  the  firm  foun- 
dation on  which  we  can  begin  to  build  our  character ;  if  we  begin 
sooner,  we  may  expect  every  year  to  see  our  belief  come  down.  For 
as  some  writer  has  said  that  we  are  "  near  waking  when  we  dream 
that  we  are  dreaming,"  so  we  can  safely  assert  that  we  are  never  so 
truly  wise  as  when  we  believe  ourselves  utterly  foolish  and  insigni- 
ficant. 

From  these  two  causes  result  the  radicalism  which  seems  to  give,  at 
present,  a  coloring  to  College  sentiment.  It  is  not  seen  in  open  infi- 
delity, for  that  exists  here  hardly  at  all ;  nor  is  it  in  immoral  conduct, 
for  I  question  if,  in  any  College  in  New  England,  a  more  severe 
standard  of  character  has  been  set  up  than  at  Yale.  The  feeling  I 
am  speaking  of  is  not  demonstrative.  It  comes  upon  us  quietly. 
While  in  our  rooms,  gazing  into  our  fires,  at  such  times  it  pleads  its 
cause  and  secures  its  converts.  Select  any  acquaintance  of  sober 
habits,  and  talk  to  him  upon  something  beside  the  last  recitation,  and 
you  will  be  almost  sure  to  detect  the  weak  spot  in  his  creed  or  platform. 
If  we  take  a  subject  for  discussion  in  our  Society,  or  before  our  Professor, 
such  as  "Is  it  ever  right  to  lie?"  "Is  suicide  ever  justifiable  ?"  or 
"  Ought  a  man  to  obey  a  law  which  his  conscience  condemns  V* — we 
invariably  defend  the  liberal  side.  Heresy  in  our  composition,  like 
conventional  wickedness  in  a  beau,  is  indispensable  to  even  approxi- 
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mate  excellence.  We  become  imdisguisedly  ironical  toward  opponents 
at  such  times,  and  have  a  vocabulary  of  explosive  adjectives,  which  we 
append  to  their  arguments  and  touch  off  upon  every  occasion.  We 
talk  loudly  of  "  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  and  hint  that  "  old  things  have 
passed  away,"  when  alas,  our  own  action  is  incontestably  proving  that 
one  of  the  oldest  things  under  the  sun — boyish  bravado — is  still  ex- 
tant and  efficient.  Search  our  motives  and  we  shall  find,  in  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  cases,  that  eccentricity  of  judgment  springs  from 
pride.  Cover  it  we  may  with  nicely -joined  arguments  and  finely- 
wrought  theories,  yet  this  is  generally  the  cause.  Indeed,  I  can  im- 
agine few  human  misfortunes  more  grievous  than  to  be  born  with 
fair  talents  and  a  domineering  ambition.  Such  an  one  approaches 
manhood,  and  sees  with  a  pitiable  indecision,  great  questions  crowding 
upon  him  for  explanation.  With  too  little  intellect  to  comprehend 
beyond  their  significance,  with  too  much  intellect  to  be  blind  to  errors 
which  are  not  perceived  by  a  duller  mind,  he  has  just  enough  intellect 
to  be  lamentably  uncertain  about  everything.  Too  proud  to  take  from 
others  anything  he  will  believe,  too  shallow  to  originate  anything  he 
can  believe,  the  wretch  wanders  homeless,  without  the  self-applause  of 
the  distinguished  reprobate,  or  the  humility  of  the  simple  disciple. 
Thus  springs  up  an  aristocracy  which  tolerates  only  itself.  We  wor- 
ship in  a  temple  sacred  to  us  alone.  At  its  altar,  perchance,  we  may 
endure  to  be  ministered  unto  by  Carlyle,  or  Parker,  or  Dickens,  but 
let  no  meaner  voice  presume  to  recite  from  our  oracles.  We  crave 
something  splendid  or  extraordinary ;  we  take  every  traveler  in  fine 
clothes  for  a  prince  at  least,  and  have  not  yet  become  skilled  to  recog- 
nize royalty  in  poor  attire.  We  see  nothing  divine  in  a  simple  truth, 
even  though  it  has  survived  every  sophism,  and  proved  the  ultimate 
motive  in  a  thousand  heroic  lives ;  but  we  turn  an  attentive  ear  to  the 
mutterings  of  Goethe  or  Tennyson,  and  think  them  wise  because  we 
cannot  understand  them. 

Pride,  I  repeat,  is  the  cause  of  our  wandering.  We  may  be  as 
honest  as  our  ambition  will  permit ;  we  may  scourge  our  selfishness 
into  momentary  obedience ;  but  afterwards,  when  we  have  acted,  we 
perceive  that  the  stubborn  faculty  has  slipped  the  leash  and  been 
chasing  all  manner  of  unclean  game.  We  do  not  swing  ourselves 
over  Niagara's  abyss,  for  we  know  that  gravitation  is  a  law  of  instant 
execution ;  yet,  since  thumb-screws,  gags  and  water-tortures  have  been 
abandoned,  every  youngster  in  the  land  can  babble  enough  blasphemy 
to  have  roasted  all  twelve  of  the  Apostles.  We  forget  to  look  ahead 
for  the  consequences  in  both  civil  and  religious  affairs.    Anarchy  in 
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prospect,  alarms  nobody,  and  the  flames  of  hell — so  distant  are  they — 
merely  radiate  sufficient  warmth  to  give  a  zest  to  our  investigations. 
Much  too  mournful  is  this  for  pert  sarcasm  or  flimsy  jest.  How  can 
it  have  escaped  us  that,  in  every  mind,  speculation  is  rapidly  becoming 
faith ;  and  that,  at  this  rate,  we  shall  enter  upon  life's  responsibilities 
armed  with  our  childish  wonderings,  instead  of  mature  conviction ;  emi- 
nently unfit  to  act  the  part  of  a  citizen  or  a  man.  You,  sir,  who  sit  upon 
the  highest  seat,  and  give  promise  of  future  distinction,  are  not  so  far 
above  me,  who  sit  upon  the  lowest,  and  at  best  will  have  nothing  elo- 
quent but  my  silence,  that  you  need  refuse  to  take  from  me  a  kindly 
meant  admonition.  You  are  the  one  whom  the  contagion  first  seizes, 
and  your  case  is  desperate  in  proportion  to  your  prominence  among 
your  classmates.  In  whatever  community  you  reside,  you  will,  prob- 
ably, in  some  way,  speak  to  your  neighbors.  From  the  press  or  forum 
your  thoughts  will  issue,  inevitably  to  bear  fruit  of  some  quality  and 
quantity,  and  if  you  continue  after  graduation  your  Student  habits, 
you  will  make  yourself  a  curse  to  society  in  no  whit  less  intolerable 
than  Hicks  the  pirate,  and  deserve  to  be  removed  from  among  your 
fellows  as  irrevocably  as  he.  The  saddest  sight  is  such  a  character ; 
at  one  time  a  staunch  conservatist,  who  believes  that  "the  Union  "  is 
the  greatest  of  our  national  treasures ;  and  again  listening  entranced 
and  assenting  to  Phillip's  eulogy  upon  John  Brown. 

I  am  looking  at  the  subject  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  and  it 
seems  clear  that  what  we  want  supremely  here,  is  that  spirit  so  vili- 
fied under  the  name  of  old  fogyism.  Let  us  be  as  ordinary  as  we  can, 
stick  to  old  forms  and  trust  no  innovation.  The  present  reproaches 
the  past  with  this,  but  it  should  confirm  us  in  our  determination. 
Look  over  the  history  of  man,  and  you  will  find  that  every  principle 
or  custom  we  to-day  value,  was  begotten  in  suffering ;  and  I  take  it 
that  modern  civilization  owes  half  of  its  glory  and  perfection  to  the 
discipline  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Ignorance.  We  need  not  to  be 
reminded  that  the  "  desire  for  new  things  "  appeared  in  the  decay  of 
Kome,  but  we  know  that  France,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, — 
one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  progress  was  solicited  instead  of 
avoided, — seemed  more  to  ape  the  trifling  of  a  harlequin  than  to  obey 
the  reason  she  professed  to  adore.  Luther  did  not  go  about  seeking 
opportunities  of  assailing  existing  institutions ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
shrank  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  he  wrestled  Jong  and 
earnestly,  he  tried  to  compromise,  and  it  was  only  when  all  else  had 
failed  that  he  proclaimed  himself  a  reformer.  The  plain  inference 
then  from  experience,  is  that  if  we  are  destined  to  be  Lycurguses  we 
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shall  have  early  intimations  of  it  from  Delphi.  Besides  we  cannot 
exaggerate  our  risk  in  treating  lightly  such  important  matters.  Sartor 
Resartus,  and  even  such  a  small  thing  as  Beulah,  may  drag  its  hero 
through  the  longest  maze  of  doubt,  and  bring  him  safely  to  his 
journey's  end ;  but  we  feeble  folks  cannot  keep  pace  with  such  en- 
durance. 

The  remedy  for  this  mental  disorder  is  simple  and  safe.  "  Common 
sense,"  observes  a  writer  of  authority,  "  is  the  genius  of  humanity." 
Hold  fast  to  common,  orthodox  truths,  and  be  afraid  to  trust  that  un- 
known sea  of  doubt  which  returns  to  its  shore  only  dismantled  wrecks. 
We  hear  much  talk  of  facing  and  discomfiting  one's  doubts,  but  the 
severest  method  of  resisting  the  devil,  if  we  give  caution  a  hearing,  is 
not  to  look  at  him.  We  shall  get  enough  of  truth  thus.  The  object 
of  life,  in  this  world  of  mystery,  where  are  so  many  things  hard  to 
understand  and  little  time  to  study  them,  is  to  take  the  faith  which 
we  can  believe  most  firmly,  in  order  that  all  possible  opportunity  may 
be  left  for  performing  those  duties  which  constitute  the  primary  object 
of  existence,  and  alone  can  consecrate  effort  of  any  kind.  To  waste 
the  morning  and  noon-tide  of  life  in  getting  ready  to  live  uprightly,  is 
no  more  absurd  in  theory  than  in  practice.  Thorndale  remarked  in 
his  isolation  from  the  world,  that  the  main  defect  in  his  previous  life 
had  been  a  neglect  of  familiar  truths.  These — old  as  virtue  and 
sublime  beyond  conception — are  enough  to  sustain  us  in  every  trial. 
True  it  is  that  we  shall  hereby  mortify  our  vanity,  but  while  judg- 
ment will  be  on  our  side,  we  shall  also  be  taking  the  surest  means  of 
attaining  to  that  nobility  which  a  laudable  ambition  may  well  covet. 
"My  friend,  all  speech  and  rumor  is  short-lived,  foolish,  untrue.  Gen- 
uine work  alone,  what  thou  workest  faithfully,  that  is  eternal  as  the 
Almighty  Founder  and  World-Builder  himself.  Stand  thou  by  that ; 
and  let  '  fame  '  and  the  rest  of  it  go  prating." 
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YALE  LITERARY  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

BY   HENRY   HOLT,    BALTIMORE,    MD. 

I  write  of  Thomas  De  Quincey,  the  Martyr. 

I  do  not  call  him  martyr  because  he  died  as  better  men,  and  worse 
ones  too,  have  done,  in  defense  of  principles  which  he  considered  God's; 
I  do  not  call  him  so  because  I  know  that  his  great  sufferings  were 
endured  for  conscience'  sake ;  but  I  call  him  martyr  because,  in  all  that 
he  lived  and  in  all  that  he  wrote,  he  gave  testimony  of  truths  more 
vital  than  many  that  racks  and  halters  and  funeral  piles  have  tried  to 
crush,  and  because  he  developed  these  truths  in  a  life  whose  agony 
was  mightier  than  that  of  other  martyrs'  deaths. 

I  would  write  some  humble  outline  of  this  story,  not  telling  when 
he  was  born,  where  he  lived,  where  he  died,  and  when  he  underwent 
these  experiences ;  how  he  ate  and  slept  and  did  things  which  all  other 
men  do.  But,  having  studied  his  works,  the  representative  of  himself, 
I  would  tell  what  they  told  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  this  man  I  call 
Martyr. 

De  Quincey's  intellect  was  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  that 
literature  has  ever  known.  He  attempted  almost  every  department, 
and  attempted  it  successfully;  and  yet  in  nothing  did  he  make  him- 
self supreme.  What  lack  there  was,  however,  of  his  absolute  superi- 
ority, was  not  caused  so  much  by  want  of  special  power  as  by  want 
of  its  coutinued  and  concentrated  use.  As  a  scholar  he  was  most 
profound,  and  yet  wrote  no  great  scholar's-book ;  as  a  critic  he  was 
subtler  than  any  man  of  his  day,  and  yet  wrote  fewer  criticisms  than 
most ;  as  a  humorist  his  power  was  immense,  yet  some  of  his  humor 
disgusts  with  its  very  weakness ;  as  an  analyst  living  man  never  sur- 
passed him,  yet  he  has  written  no  system  of  philosophy ;  as  a  political 
.economist  all  acknowledge  his  capacity,  and  yet  his  work  is  used  for 
nothing  but  to  steal  from.  This  man  was,  before  he  died,  neglected 
by  his  contemporaries,  he  is  half  ignored  by  his  survivors,  and  in  a 
few  generations  will  probably  be  almost  forgotten,  save  by  scholars ; 
while  meaner  men,  had  they  one  of  his  diverse  powers,  would  have 
made  themselves  immortal. 

De  Quincey's  life,  as  recorded  by  himself,  explains  the  paradoxical 
character  of  all  that  relates  to  his  intellect.  When  quite  young, 
physical  suffering  drove  him  to  the  use  of  opium.  Its  fascinations 
established  such  a  hold  on  him  that,  for  a  time,  he  was  its  slave. 
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Body,  mind,  all  were  on  the  verge  of  ruin  when,  by  powerful  efforts 
and  through  intense  suflerings,  he  overcame  the  habit.  The  injury 
was  too  great  ever  to  be  fully  repaired.  It  left  him  unfitted  for  con- 
tinued exertion,  or  for  long  attention  to  any  particular  topic.  When 
he  had  thought  thoroughly  on  any  subject,  mastered  its  intricacies 
and  understood  all  its  relations,  an  unconquerable  disgust  for  the 
whole  matter  would  seize  him,  and  he  would  hastily  fling  together 
some  of  the  materials  so  carefully  prepared,  making  a  structure  evin- 
cing the  architect's  splendid  conception,  the  enormous  variety  and 
excellence  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  and  the  weakness  inadequate 
to  develope  what  had  originated  in  so  much  strength.  The  intensity 
of  this  oppressive  influence  varied.  It  allowed  him  intervals  in  which 
he  produced  works  that  did  full  justice  to  his  native  power,  but  which, 
although  they  were  among  the  finest  productions  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, were  too  short  to  be  placed  among  the  greatest.  Such  a  work 
was  "  The  Caesars, "  perhaps  the  best  philosophical  history  of  the 
same  length  ever  written. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  De  Quincey's  mental  condition,  being  as 
stated,  the  marvel  ceases  to  be  that  he  did  no  more,  and  becomes  that 
any  human  intellect  could,  under  the  circumstances,  have  done  so 
much.  In  attempting  to  describe  this  intellect  and  its  workings,  if  I 
seem  to  claim  for  it  powers  beyond  what  are  generally  attributed  to 
it,  let  the  counteracting  forces  be  considered,  and  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  I  write  of  what,  in  my  judgment,  that  intellect  really  was, 
not  of  what  it  appears  to  have  been,  through  all  the  shadows  behind 
which  it  struggled. 

The  governing  characteristic  of  De  Quincey's  mind  is  shown  in  the 
quality  of  his  imagination.  There  are  two  capacities  generally  called 
imagination.  One  is  correctly  named,  the  other  is  properly  genius. 
The  first  is  the  power  of  drawing  mental  pictures  from  outside  de- 
scription or  suggestion,  and  of  making  new  combinations  of  acquired 
elements.  Genius  (as  the  word's  etymology  implies)  is  the  capacity 
for  originating.  It  includes  imagination  proper,  but  goes  a  step  be- 
yond, in  supplying  its  own  elements  independently  of  exterior  sources. 
The  action  of  Imagination  produces  little  that  is  new,  the  work  of 
Genius  is  novelty.  Genius  increases  the  world's  acquisitions,  while 
Imagination  only  modifies  and  illustrates  them.  Thus  it  is  that  works 
of  genius  are  component  parts  of  the  world's  knowledge,  and  that  their 
immortality  (direct  or  through  transcription)  becomes  a  necessity. 
The  first  of  these  qualities  De  Quincey  had  in  enormous  degree  ;  the 
second  not  at  all.    He  depicted  everything,  he  originated  nothing. 
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When  he  had  learned  the  elements  of  a  set  of  circumstances,  his 
imagination  would  make  them  all  real,  and  he  would  convey  the  con- 
ception to  his  reader  almost  as  powerfully  as  he  experienced  it  himself. 
His  "Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe,"  which,  though  founded  on  facts,  is 
mostly  imaginative,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  pieces  of  descriptive 
writing  in  the  language.  In  "  The  Ca?sars,"  his  pictures  of  Rome, 
its  politics  and  private  life,  make  the  reader,  for  the  time,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  eternal  and  nameless  city.  In  all  of  these,  however,  the 
fundamental  circumstances  and  principles  of  the  compositions  were 
supplied  him ;  his  mind  had  only  to  fill  up  and  color  a  sketch  already 
drawn.  When  he  attempted  to  supply  the  original  foundation  of  a 
work  he  failed  signally.  He  has  essayed  very  little  pure  fiction,  and 
what  he  has  done  is  poor  in  plot  and  unnatural  in  situation ;  ye't  the 
"  working  up  "  is  at  some  times  superb,  at  others  so  diffuse  in  diction 
as  to  evince  uncongenial  effort.  In  reading  his  few  fictitious  narra- 
tives, one  is  struck  with  the  incongruous  connection  of  the  incidents, 
and  is  half  inclined  to  believe  all  the  characters  fools  for  acting  as  he 
makes  them.  Yet  in  describing  incidents  the  most  unnatural,  and 
motives  the  most  absurd,  these  writings  have  a  certain  vividness 
which  charms  and  even  excites,  notwithstanding  the  ever  present  idea 
of  incongruity. 

As  De  Quincey  had  this  powerful  grasp  of  all  subjects  presented  to 
him,  while  he  had  little  capacity  for  originating  subjects  of  his  own, 
it  was  natural  that  his  philosophy  should  have  been  analytic  rather 
than  synthetic.  He  built  up  no  new  system,  except,  perhaps,  in 
Political  Economy.  But  even  there  he  says  that  his  work  was  written 
to  correct  the  faults  of  others.  Having  analyzed  with  his  unprece- 
dented power,  all  treatises  within  his  reach,  and  noted  their  deficien- 
cies, it  required  no  great  constructive  ability  to  fit  principles  of  the 
proper  character  into  breaks  whose  every  proportion  he  had  studied. 
The  same  character  of  intellect  is  well  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  his 
works  include  more  of  politics  and  history  than  of  metaphysics,  and 
more  of  purely  intellectual  discussions  than  of  moral  and  speculative 
ones.  First  he  studied  hands,  then  brains,  last  souls.  What  he  saw 
least  of  his  intellect  acted  least  upon.  When  original  suggestion 
deeper  than  acquired  knowledge  was  needed,  he  was  powerless. 

I  think  that  "  The  Ca)sars  "  is  his  representative  work,  and  it  is 
surely  a  just  exponent  of  his  mind.  In  it  we  are  astonished  at  a 
capacity  in  analyzing  all  phases  of  popular  intellect  and  political  con- 
vulsion, greater,  I  venture  to  say,  than  ever  historian  showed  before  or 
since ;  we  are  fascinated  with  Rome's  stupendous  magnificence  and 
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power,  which  his  wizard  imagination  pictures  for  us  as  the  enchanted 
mirror  of  the  fables  ;  we  are  amused  with  the  humor  and  satire  which, 
though  not  concentrated  to  the  fineness  of  a  sting,  acts  with  the  force 
of  larger  weapons ;  and  we  are  amazed  at  a  scholarship  which  seems 
profound  as  the  depths  of  time  itself. 

De  Quincey's  scholarship  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  wondrous 
phenomenon,  connected  with,  but  not  participant  of,  his  mind.  This 
view,  I  think  fails  to  do  justice,  not  only  to  that  scholarship  itself,  but 
to  an  important  and  admirable  intellectual  capacity.  I  can  call  it 
nothing  else  than  the  capacity  for  scholarship.  This  has  generally 
been  considered  a  sort  of  abnormal  preponderance  of  memory ;  but 
(except  in  a  perverted  sense)  the  opinion  is  incorrect.  Memory  may 
store  up  formulae  and  facts,  but  that  perception  of  their  relations 
which  constitutes  true  scholarship,  never.  There  always  are  minds 
which  serve  as  granaries  for  the  world's  knowledge.  Some  of  them 
are  constructed  with  no  essential  but  magnitude ;  the  fruit  is  thrown 
into  them  pell-mell  till  their  enormous  cavities  are  filled ;  then  it  lies 
and  rots  in  the  clumsy,  ill- ventilated  prison  where  no  light  reaches  it, 
whence  no  avenue  conducts  it  to  starving  men.  Others  are  planned 
by  the  Almighty  architect,  with  such  just  adaptation  that  the  perfect 
order  seems  to  add  new  excellence  to  the  contents ;  with  windows 
opening  to  the  free  air  and  light  of  Heaven  itself,  and  with  avenues 
through  which  the  special  need  of  each  hungering  man,  be  he  prince 
or  beggar,  may  be  supplied.  "We  recognize  an  exponent  of  the  first 
in  "  Dominie  Sampson ;"  we  honor  the  living  (for  his  scholarship  is 
not  dead)  embodiment  of  the  nobler  order  in  Thomas  De  Quincey. 

In  languages,  in  literatures,  in  histories,  his  knowledge  was  bal- 
anced, and  each  weight  in  the  delicate  equilibrio,  enormous.  In  lan- 
guages, he  taught  graduates  of  Oxford,  Greek,  when  he  was  a  boy ; 
he  wrote  ponderous  Latin  sentences,  piling  illustration  on  illustration, 
argument  on  argument,  holding  back  his  decisive  application  till,  with 
one  final  word,  he  launched  them  out  to  crash  through  objection  and 
cavil  till  they  reached  the  depths  of  conviction  itself;  and  yet  he  did 
this  with  English  words ;  he  made  the  intricacies  of  German  of  such 
small  account,  that  the  most  spirited  of  its  poetry  and  the  most  trans- 
cendental of  its  philosophy,  interpreted  themselves  to  him  as  readily 
as  the  more  rugged  thinking  of  his  native  land.  And  yet  these  were 
but  a  part,  a  mere  sample  of  his  knowledge.  In  literatures  he  read 
to  the  remote  mines,  of  what  stolen  gold  ornamented  Talleyrand's 
wit  and  Coleridge's  poetry.  In  histories,  his  mind  was  indeed  the 
image,  though  immeasurably  humble,  of  its  Creator.     For  to  him, 
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rather  than  to  any  other  man,  there  was  no  remoteness  of  time,  and 
no  present  not  inclusive  of  the  past. 

Mere  knowledge,  however,  was  but  a  small  element  of  his  wonder- 
ful historic  power.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  philosophic  insight 
which  made  his  brief  histories  distinctive ;  yet  this  insight  had  masses 
of  data  to  work  upon  which  no  common  mind  could  have  held.  De 
Quincey  was  a  philosopher  in  history  and  he  was  greatest :  Carlyle  is 
a  philosopher  in  history  and  he  too  is  greatest,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
different. 

Did  Carlyle  wish  to  depict  a  storm  of  the  boundless  time-ocean  on 
which  States  float,  he  would  search  the  four  quarters  of  Heaven  for 
every  vapor  that  came  to  swell  the  great  avalanche  of  cloud ;  he  would 
bring  them  together  through  all  modifying  influences,  as  gradually  as 
remorse  leaves  souls ;  he  would  growl  each  thunder-roll  and  dash  off 
each  lightning-stroke ;  he  would  write  the  "darkness  that  can  be  felt;" 
he  would  stretch  imagination  and  feeling  till  they  should  comprehend 
the  whole  mighty  convulsion,  and  when  the  catastrophe  came,  would 
let  in  reason,  as  humble  servitor,  to  understand  how  are  made  the 
majesty  and  power  of  those  things  men  call  revolutions.  Did  De 
Quincey  wish  to  depict  the  same  thing  he  would  say,  "  You  have  at- 
tention and  understanding,  bring  them  and  follow  me."  He  would 
take  us  to  where  the  sun  attracts  the  moisture  from  some  earth  reeking 
with  sweat  and  blood ;  he  would  show  us  the  atmospheric  action  which 
makes  the  dim  vapor  into  palpable  clouds ;  he  would  show  us  the  cur- 
rents which  are  to  chill  or  heat  these  clouds  ;  he  would  say  "  These 
currents  rush  towards  each  other,  and  soon  we  will  have  the  interest- 
ing phenomenon  called  a  storm."  He  would  take  us  to  where  the 
clouds  were  to  meet,  he  would  explain  each  trivial  breath  of  influence 
as  we  proceeded,  and  when,  on  reaching  the  scene  of  the  storm,  we 
stand  half  blinded  as  the  hell  sucked  up  from  the  blood  and  sweat 
flings  itself  back  to  earth,  he  would  say  "  This  is  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity, those  who  are  not  philosophers  call  it  lightning."  When,  a 
little  later,  we  hear  the  howling  fury  roll  itself  along  in  its  hot  brother's 
path,  he  would  say,  "  This  noise  called  thunder  is  a  natural  concomi- 
tant of  heavy  electric  discharges ;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  and  other 
philosophers  think  about  it."  So  he  would  analyze  through  it  all  till 
the  coming  of  the  calm.  Then,  when  his  searching  logic  had  reached 
every  particular,  when  mortal  reason  could  do  no  more,  he  would  turn 
to  us  with  a  new  light  in  his  eyes  and  murmur,  "  Brothers,  men  have 
suffered  and  died  here, — let  us  pray." 
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So  it  was  always  with  De  Quincey.  Let  thought  and  feeling  wan- 
der as  they  would,  his  deepest  emotions  brought  him  home  to  religion. 
His  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  philosophy  to  let  religion  hold 
predominance,  but  it  always  occupied  the  most  sacred  place  in  the 
sabbath-sanctuary  of  his  soul ;  whether  he  retired  there  to  rest,  to 
suffer,  or  to  pray.  He  wrote  not  a  little  in  defense  of  Christianity, 
and  on  theology  generally.  Yet  in  these  works  he  wrote  as  the  logi- 
cian and  the  scholar,  rather  than  as  the  devotee.  He  says,  "  My  path 
lies  on  the  interspace  between  religion  and  philosophy,  that  connects 
them  both ;"  and,  elsewhere,  "  There  never  yet  was  profound  grief  nor 
profound  philosophy  which  did  not  inosculate  at  many  points  with 
profound  religion."  When  any  subject  presented  so  much  room  for 
philosophy,  there  was  little  place  with  him  for  feeling.  He  even  per- 
mitted his  all-pervading  humor  to  encroach  (but  seldom  it  is  true)  on 
ground  which,  to  many,  is  sacred.  It  is  natural  then  that  we  find 
little  enthusiasm  in  his  doctrinal  works,  except  what  occasionally  vents 
itself  in  refutation  and  invective  towards  those  who  would  deny  a  God 
dearer  to  him  than  all  other  hopes  and  beliefs,  because  the  sum  of  all. 
But  in  the  record  of  his  sufferings,  of  the  great  grief  of  his  childhood, 
when,  standing  by  his  sister's  corpse,  he  followed  her  spirit  with 
almost  apocalyptic  vision,  in  its  passage  home ;  in  his  struggles  with 
the  opium-fiend  that  carried  his  spirit  out  into  the  infinite,  and  would 
not  let  it  all  return  again  to  his  dying  body,  so  that  by-and-bye  when 
the  death  should  come,  he  would  have  no  perfect  soul  to  go  to  God  ; 
in  the  horrid  dreams  which  would  not  even  give  him  time  to  suffer  in, 
but  must  needs  make  his  misery  appear  eternal ;  in  all  of  these  he 
shows  us  wiiat  it  was  that  made  "  of  grief  itself  a  fiery  chariot  for 
mounting  victoriously  above  the  causes  of  grief."  And  in  this  he  was 
much  as  the  rest  of  us.  Without  a  religion,  men  can  reason  through 
a  life  time,  they  can  even  experience  a  large  share  of  all  human  emo- 
tion ;  but  when  they  are  called  to  suffer,  philosophy  yields  to  faith. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  intimate  that  De  Quincey 's  faith  was  only 
kept  for  occasions.  The  all-pervading  charity  of  his  writings  is  too 
vital  a  principle  of  true  religion,  to  make  such  an  idea  reasonable. 
If  he  was  not  enthusiastic,  much  less  was  he  apathetic.  If  in  belief 
he  was  often  a  philosopher,  in  life  he  was  always  a  Christian.  His 
readers  may  find  something  in  his  works  to  criticise,  but  nothing  to  con- 
demn. His  blemishes  were  deficiencies  alone,  not  positive  evils. 
From  the  first  apostrophe,  in  the  "  Opium  Eater,"  to  the  poor  outcast 
who  saved  his  life,  (clumsy  as  it  is,  in  the  vastness  and  power  of  its 
feeling,)  on  to  the  majestic  sentences  in  "  The  Csesars,"  which  show 
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that  even  in  a  Caligula  he  could  find  something  to  pardon,  he  breathes 
the  spirit  of  gratitude  and  charity.  He  could,  perhaps,  excuse  more 
readily  weaknesses  of  the  flesh  than  of  the  intellect.  Possibly,  be- 
cause his  whole  life  had  been,  in  the  first  particular,  one  mighty  weak- 
ness. But  he  found  no  Nazareth  so  poor  that  no  good  thing  could 
come  out  of  it.  The  outcast,  the  "  Pariah,"  the  fool,  and  he  himself 
were  all  made  in  one  image,  and  that  was,  to  him,  too  sacred  not  to 
hold  some  inner  trace  of  its  Great  Archetype. 

His  charity  was  the  charity  of  a  child,  because  it  came  from  the  in- 
nocence of  a  child.  I  believe  there  can  exist  no  other  mass  of  writings 
covering  so  large  a  field,  which  evince  less  familiarity  with  the  world's 
evil  than  those  of  De  Quincey  :  and  as  for  consciousness  of  offence 
within  himself,  the  artless  confidential  character  of  all  that  he  wrote 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  existence.  It  has  been  somewhere 
said  that  if  a  single  human  character  (were  it  no  more  than  that  of 
the  meanest  beggar,)  were  laid  open  unreservedly  to  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  the  record  made  of  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  philosophies 
or  poems  Viewed  in  one  light,  the  confessional  character  of  De 
Quincey 's  writings  is  but  the  prating  of  an  egotist ;  viewed  in  another, 
it  is  much  of  the  unfolding  which  goes  to  make  up  that  greatest  of 
conceivable  writings.  From  the  extravagant  dreams  and  almost  name- 
less griefs  of  his  childhood,  through  the  weird  experiences  ot  his  ma- 
turer  years,  up  to  the  retrospects  and  even  trivialities  of  his  age,  his 
plea  is  "  Brothers,  these  things  have  I  known  and  suffered ;  I  am  one 
of  you,  bear  with  me  !"  Nevertheless,  De  Quincey  was  not  peculiarly 
a  man  of  feeling.  That  ponderous  car  of  the  idol  intellect,  placed  on 
wheels  of  subtlety  and  penetration,  fashioned  and  riveted  with  strong- 
est logic,  garnished  with  learning  and  imagination,  must  move  on  al- 
ways, sometimes  impelled  with  force  almost  superhuman,  sometimes 
slowly,  painfully  urged  by  strength  on  which  the  lethargy  of  mighty 
dreams  had  fallen.  Still  it  must  ever  move,  though  it  sometimes  pass 
over  the  offering  that  devotion  or  love  has  cast  in  its  way. 

Some  authors  endeavor  to  do  everything  but  express  themselves  in 
their  manner  of  writing.  This  was  not  so  with  De  Quincey,  his  re- 
markable candor  made  his  style  unstudied,  therefore  natural  and  char- 
acteristic. As  such,  it  is  a  valuable  assistant  in  studying  his  intellect. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  a  diffuseness  which  dulled  the  point  of  his 
humor,  and  I  may  add,  of  his  pathos  also.  His  logical  tendency  was 
not  satisfied  till  every  minute  particular  of  his  thought  had  been  ex- 
pressed. Moreover,  I  believe  that  his  opium  indigencies  prevented 
the  concentration  of  thought,  which  produces  concentration  of  Ian- 
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guage.  Be  that  as  it  may,  analytical  philosophers  are  not  the  tersest 
writers.  De  Qnincey's  thoughts  suggested  each  other  with  logical 
regularity.  They  followed  out  a  subject  to  its  remotest  limits,  and 
thus  produced  more  than  ordinary  expansion  and  digression.  I  have 
once  before  compared  him  with  Carlyle,  and  yet  do  so  again  to  illus- 
trate their  styles  by  one  vital  point  of  difference.  Carlyle's  thoughts 
are  those  of  genius,  of  the  originating  process.  They  are  not  evolv- 
ed by  absolute  ratiocination,  but  are  brought  forth  already  matured, 
like  the  goddess  from  the  brain  of  Zeus.  As  such,  each  individual 
one  is  organic  and  complicated,  and  in  expression  is  knotted  up  into 
parentheses  and  elisions.  De  Quincey's,  on  the  other  hand,  starting 
from  a  point,  left  it  regularly,  ramifying  and  sub-ramifying  in  bountiful 
suggestion,  but  each  retaining  its  logical  individuality,  neither  ming- 
ling with  another,  or  returning  upon  itself.  De  Quincey's  thoughts 
were  growths  :  Carlyle's  are  creations. 

These  peculiarities  will  stand  in  the  way  of  De  Quincey's  being 
generally  long  remembered.  No  sentence  of  his  contains  the  concen- 
tration of  various  elements  necessary  to  make  a  proverb.  His  mind 
was  too  logical  for  that.  He  stated  his  convictions  as  syllogisms,  re- 
lying upon  his  reader's  reason  rather  than  upon  his  faith  or  intuition. 
Occasionally,  but  very  seldom,  where  feeling  had  driven  out  logic,  he 
has  written  expressions  of  remarkable  force  and  beauty.  Two  such 
sentences  I  can  never  forget.  One  is  in  the  "Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe,"  where  he  says  of  a  cruel  pursuit,  "The  spectacle  became  too 
atrocious;  it  was  that  of  a  host  of  lunatics  pursued  by  a  host  of  fiends" 
The  other  is  in  the  "  Suspiria."  He  tells  of  his  feelings  when  view- 
ing his  sister's  corpse  with  "the  frozen  eyelids  and  the  darkness  that 
seemed  to  steal  from  beneath  the?n" 

De  Quincey  was  undoubtedly  a  polished  writer.  Yet  no  one  would 
have  anticipated  it  from  the  first  part  of  the  opium  "  Confessions." 
They  are  worse  than  awkward.  They  pay  no  regard  to  any  rules  of 
composition  save  those  of  grammar.  Their  trivial  diffuseness  is  wea- 
risome and  disgusting.  Some  of  the  apostrophes  (always  a  character- 
istic of  De  Quincey's  style,)  starting  with  passionate  expression,  break 
down  with  their  own  weight  into  mere  childish  exclamations,  with  the 
first  few  sentences.  And  yet  all  of  it  bears  the  appearance  of  latent 
strength.  The  papers  were  commenced  while  he  was  weak  in  mind 
and  body  from  opium.  They  increase  in  merit  (probably  keeping  pace 
with  his  health)  almost  imperceptibly,  till  in  the  "Suspiria,"  we  find 
ourselves  reading,  instead  of  the  stammerings  of  a  school-boy,  the 
writings^  of  a  wit,  a  philosopher  and  a  poet.    This  character  he  sus- 
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tains  for  himself  quite  regularly  through  his  later  works.  Occasion- 
ally, it  is  true,  when  the  demands  of  time  or  necessities  sorer  still, 
goaded  him,  he  wrote  things  which  were  better  left  undone.  For  the 
world  is  too  apt  to  judge  authors  by  their  all,  not  by  their  best. 

The  main  thing  to  be  regretted  in  De  Quincey's  literary  life  is,  that 
he  left  no  one  great  work,  such  as  he  certainly  had  the  capacity  to 
perform.  He  had  not  genius  in  its  true  sense,  therefore  he  could  not^ 
in  any  of  his  brief  works,  give  the  world  a  novelty  which  it  must  re- 
tain. But  he  had  capacity  to  write  a  great  history  of  philosophy  or 
of  national,  even  universal,  politics,  which  would  have  placed  him 
higher,  perhaps,  than  Macaulay,  for  Macaulay  had  not  De  Quincey's 
philosophy  ; — higher,  certainly,  than  Gibbon,  for  Gibbon  had  not  De 
Quincey's  Christianity. 

De  Quincey's  writings  were  not  characterized  by  preponderance  of 
any  particular  set  of  ideas  or  belief.  He  had  some  peculiar,  but  rea- 
sonable notions  on  war,  temperance,  and  a  few  other  matters,  which 
were  the  result  of  his  philosophical  analysis  of  the  subjects.  He  rode 
no  "hobbies,"  however,  and  wrote  less  to  advance  principles  than  to 
support  doctrines.  He  taught  a  sufficient  lesson  in  his  own  life,  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  special  effort  otherwise.  And  yet  he 
has  vastly  promoted  the  religious  tendency  of  literature.  His  descrip- 
tions of  his  opium  dreams,  he  called  "modes  of  impassioned  poetry, 
ranging  under  no  precedents  that  I  am  aware  of  in  any  literature." 
Novelty,  however,  is  the  last  merit  of  these  papers.  They  assisted  in 
opening  to  prose  much  of  what  was  before  considered  the  exclusive 
field  of  poetry,  and  in  so  doing,  gave  its  best  impulse  to  the  style  of 
imaginative,  abstract  and  in  short  poetical  prose,  now  becoming  gen- 
eral. The  influence  of  the  Addisonian  Era  was  to  cause  the  tremen- 
dous similes  and  apostrophes,  which  are  the  natural  vehicles  for  the 
deepest  feeling,  to  be  considered  excrescences  on  the  body  of  legitimate 
prose.  This  opinion,  although  tending  to  make  the  style  of  writing 
more  "  chaste"  made  it  address  itself  mainly  to  the  intellect  and  sur- 
face feelings,  while  it  appealed  little  to  that  inner  nature  which  alone 
can  make  philosophy  practical  or  religion  truly  moral.  No  one  has 
done  more  than  De  Quincey  to  correct  this,  and  to  give  feeling  and  in- 
tuition their  true  places  as  faculties  which  sometimes  transcend  pure 
reason.  The  effect  of  such  modification  of  style,  on  the  religious  ten- 
dency of  literature,  must  be  good  :  for  it  is  only  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  these  highly  abstract  qualities,  that  faith,  the  most  abstract 
of  all,  can  stand  in  its  proper  relation  to  reason. 

Of  the  character  of  De  Quincey's  dreams,  there  has  been  so  much 
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written,  that  to  write  more  is  but  to  supererrogate,  and  incur  charge 
of  imitation.  One  probable  effect  upon  the  seer,  I,  nevertheless, 
venture  to  suggest.  It  is  known  that  the  influence  of  opium  is  to  am- 
plify time  and  space  immeasurably.  He  who  has  felt  its  weird  spell, 
has  had  foretaste  of  eternity,  such  as  is  not  otherwise  given  to  unin- 
spired men.  His  conceptions  are  enlarged  beyond  those  of  mortal  life, 
and  he  lives  here  henceforth  almost  as  one  returned  to  earth,  without 
having  tasted  Lethe.  Yet  for  all  this,  he  forfeits  the  strength  neces- 
sary to  mould  his  conceptions  into  available  form.  I  fancy  that  much 
of  De  Quincey's  life  was  thus  passed.  His  thoughts,  if  not  the  crea- 
tions, were  at  least  the  memories  of  a  demi-god.  His  conceptions 
reached  into  fields  that  unassisted  intellect  has  known  only  by  their 
boundaries ;  and  yet  when  these  revelations  of  the  "  dark  interpreter," 
were  to  be  disseminated,  the  mighty  hand  that  had  raised  him,  held 
him  down  powerless. 

This  essay  (even  were  there  no  other  reason  than  its  brevity,)  can 
be  little  more  than  a  kindly  meant  injustice  to  De  Quincey's  memory. 
That  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  mighty  thought-monument  he  has 
left  us,  a  monument  too  great  to  mark  only  a  grave.  If,  in  holding  up 
my  poor  rush-light  to  some  of  its  grand  inscriptions,  any  adequate 
shadow  has  fallen  on  these  pages,  I  know  that  it  is  indeed  a  shadow, 
gloomy,  though  it  images  majesty  ;  profound,  though  it  betokens  one 
who  thought  more  than  he  loved,  and  suffered  more  than  either. 

Yet  on  leaving  him,  with  something  of  that  feeling  which  crowds 
every  pleasant  recollection  into  the  spirit  of  the  word  "fare-well" 
one's  thoughts  turn  involuntarily  to  that  portion  of  his  life  where  his 
own  memories  best  loved  to  linger.  That  Bronte  like  childhood,  filled 
as  far  back  as  memory  could  reach,  with  strange,  precocious  imagin- 
ings ;  its  nursery  songs,  Greek  poetry  ;  its  fairy  tales  and  heroic  le- 
gends, stories  of  Psyches  or  Agamemnons  ;  its  sports,  brain-tasks  that 
would  weary  the  scholars ;  and  yet  its  loves  and  griefs,  feelings  that 
would  overflow  even  women's  hearts — this  strange  childhood  seemed 
all  through  his  sad  life,  to  be  bathed  in  that  light  which,  creeping  in 
from  the  land  whence  God  sends  forth  the  soul,  mingles  with  the  faith- 
ray  to  light  the  returning  path  into  Eternity. 

We  who  grope  here  still  call  it  back  to  dispel  the  gloom  which 
clings  about  his  memory ;  but  he  needs  it  no  longer,  for  now,  with  per- 
fect sight,  he  is  among  those  realities  of  which  his  stupendous  dreams 
were  faintest  shadows.    In  pace. 
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®{j*  §arir  of  |)0mpm, 

Campania's  Queen  is  wrapt  in  sleep, 

A  midnight  silence  wreathes  her  brow, 
The  night  birds,  lonely  vigils  keep, 

Upon  yon  holm-tree's  leafy  bough. 
Seest  thou  that  Seer  in  ashen  vest, 

"With  sandaled  feet  of  crusted  age, 
"With  Jale  locks  floating  down  his  breast  ? 

'Tis  Fate's  prophetic  Bard  and  Sage. 
Some  gloomy,  stern,  mysterious  dread 
O'erhangs  that  city  of  the  dead. 

A  harp  he  bears  whose  magic  power 

Awaiteth  only  Fate's  decree 
To  herald  forth  the  dreaded  hour, 

When  nations  living  cease  to  be. 
With  solemn  touch  he  wakes  its  strings, 

And  oh !  what  strains  break  on  the  ear, 
The  very  night-birds  droop  their  wings 

As  those  strange  melodies  they  hear. 
And  mingle  in  their  wild  weird  cry, 
While  hovering  over  Pompeii. 

The  pale  moon  shudders  at  the  sound 

And  quickly  vails  her  peerless  light, 
The  stars  forsake  their  guardian  round 

And  trembling  seek  the  clouds  of  night. 
The  poplar  shakes  his  aspen  leaves, 

The  breezes,  startled,  whisper  low, 
The  rippling  streamlet  murmering  grieves, 

The  clouds  drop  tears  of  silent  wo. 
Still  Pompeii  in  silence  sleeps, 
While  mourning  Nature  round  her  weeps. 

Fair  city,"  thus  those  wild  notes  say, 
"Now  veiled  in  silent,  peaceful  gloom, 
Behold  the  dawning  of  the  day 

That  ushers  in  thy  fated  doom. 
The  fates  to  thee  this  morn  shall  give, 

But  never  shalt  thou  see  its  close. 
No  longer  'mongst  the  living,  live, 

But  with  the  silent  dead,  repose. 
For  brightly  gleams  a  lurid  ray, 
Revealing  death's  dark  mystery." 

'Vesuvian  thnnders  soon  shall  rend 
The  air  with  wild,  terrific  peal, 
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And  Heaven  with  Earth's  confusion  blend 

As  thine  eternal  doom  they  seal. 
Black  darkness  soon  shall  slumber  here 

Within  this  fair  but  fated  vale, 
The  rising  sun  thy  wail  shall  hear, 
Its  setting,  tell  thy  mournful  tale. 
Behold  thy  doom  is  written  now 
Upon  Vesuvius'  clouded  brow." 

His  song  is  done,  he  turns  away, 

His  solemn  footsteps  faintly  fall, 
Their  echoes  with  the  breezes  play, 

Till  round  them  distance  throws  her  pall. 
The  moon  to  rest  has  softly  gone, 

The  drowsy  night-hawks  silent  are, 
Aurora's  pride,  the  rising  dawn, 

Dispels  the  last,  lone,  lingering  star; 
Now  mounts  the  sun  in  majesty, 
High  in  the  heavenly  canopy. 

But  hark !     What  means  that  muttered  roar, 

That  echoes  from  the  earth  below  ? 
What  means  that  gloom  now  hanging  o'er 

Vesuvius,  dark  seal  of  wo  ? 
The  wakened  city  startled  hears 

The  fate  those  echoing  thunders  tell, 
And  troubled  thoughts  and  anxious  fears, 

Within  her  trembling  bosom  swell  ; 
A  certain,  dread,  mysterious  fate, 
Is  knocking  at  her  eastern  gate. 

The  dark  cloud  lifts  its  sable  folds, 

And  slowly  trails  them  through  the  sky, 
Until  their  inky  gloom  unrolls 

And  overhangs  fair  Pompeii; 
Then  gathered  in  the  whirlwind's  grasp, 

Aerial  mountains  huge  they  seem, 
Their  bases  heaven's  foundations  clasp, 

Their  cones  with  flames  Vesuvian  gleam. 
The  sun  is  sickened  at  the  sight, 
And  terrified,  withholds  his  light. 

Volcanic  rivers  upward  stream 

And  paint  the  air  with  hideous  glow, 
And  snaky  lightnings  hiss  and  gleam 

From  Pluto's  fiery  realms  below. 
The  struggling  mountain  groans  and  reels, 
While  sulphurous  pains  its  vitals  gnaw, 
And  at  the  thunder's  sullen  peals 

Dumb  Nature  shrinks  with  silent  awe. 
VOL.  XXVI.  7 
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Confusion  sole  domain  has  won, 
And  bids  destruction's  work  be  done. 

But  hark !     That  final,  fatal  crash  ! 

The  mountain  bursts  its  rocky  band, 
The  briny  waves  in  anguish  lash 

The  shores  of  that  ill-fated  land. 
A  stream  of  flaming  liquid  flows 

Down  through  that  '  fair  but  fated  vale ;' 
The  sun,  that  on  the  living  rose, 
At  eve  shall  tell  a  '  mournful  tale.' 
And  ages  distant  long  shall  sigh 
"  Entombed  lies  ancient  Pompeii."  C.  f.  b. 


Poems.    By  Gerald  Massey.    A  new  Edition — Eevised,  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1860.  pp.  423. 

The  name — Gerald  Massey — first  attracted  my  attention.  I  met  it 
at  a  store  down  town,  while  looking  at  a  row  of  volumes  in  "  Blue  and 
Gold."  It  seemed  to  me  an  old  name,  and  I  liked  it.  So  I  took  down 
the  book,  and  opened  upon  some  singularly  beautiful  stanzas.  Then  I 
bought  it,  and  began  to  look  around  for  information  about  the  author. 
But  I  could  find  no  more  than  what  the  volume  itself  contained.  No 
critic  had  honored  him  with  contemptuous  notice.  So  far  as  I  could 
dearn,  no  biographies  of  him  had  been  written.  Consequently,  we 
•must  make  Gerald  Massey 's  acquaintance  through  his  works,  and  the 
short  sketch  which  accompanies  them. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Burns,  poets  came  almost  entirely  from  the 
better,  or  educated  classes.  Few,  if  any,  laboring  men  wrote  poetry. 
Burns  first  proved  that  the  Muse  would  come  to  the  hut  of  the  me- 
chanic or  the  shepherd,  at  the  close  of  their  daily  work,  and  inspire 
them  with  strains  so  natural,  pure,  and  touching,  that  all  would  do 
them  honor.  Burns  first  taught  the  poor  man  that  he  could,  if  he 
would,  carry  to  his  work  a  pure  and  cultivated  mind,  and  yet  not  re- 
nounce his  class  or  station. 
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And  who  can  boast  of  a  nobler  array  of  followers  1  Elliot,  Nicoll, 
the  Bethunes,  Clare,  Massey,  and  others,  all  have  taken  up  the  strain, 

"  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

True,  some  of  them  have  ranted,  but  the  same  intensity  of  feeling 
which  enabled  the  ranting,  has  caused  them  to  write  most  excellent 
verses.  Some  may  claim  that  this  verse-making  has  been  injurious  to 
the  working  classes — that  it  has  made  them  more  discontented  and 
less  fitted  to  meet  their  trials.  Undoubtedly,  Solomon  was  correct 
when  he  said,  "  In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief;  and  he  that  increas- 
eth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow."  But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  these 
working-class  poets  have  elevated  both  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
laborers.  They  have  been  enabled  to  give  vent  to  those  feelings  of 
discontent  which  otherwise  would  be  carefully  fostered,  and  would  give 
rise  to  "  dogged  melancholy  and  fierce  fanaticism."  So,  we  can  well 
afford  to  pass  lightly  over  their  ravings,  and  solace  ourselves  with 
their  passionately  touching  songs. 

Of  this  class  of  poets,  Gerald  Massey  is  the  last,  and,  all  things 
considered,  the  most  praiseworthy.  He  was  born  in  1828,  and  there- 
fore is  about  thirty -two  years  of  age.  His  father  could  not  write — 
could  scarcely  read,  aad  regarded  the  ale-pot  as  the  dispenser  of  his 
best  blessings.  But  Massey 's  mother  was  a  different  kind  of  person, 
and  from  her  he  derived  his  sanguine  enthusiasm,  his  love  of  liberty, 
and  his  pride  of  honest  poverty.  The  father  earned  but  ten  shillings 
a  week ;  so  the  children,  when  old  enough  to  work,  were  sent  to  the 
silk-mill.  Imagine,  then,  Gerald  Massey,  a  little  fellow  eight  years  of 
age,  tramping  to  the  factory,  through  the  mud  and  snow,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  staying  there  until  half  past  six  in  the  evening. 
But  soon  the  mill  was  burned,  and  for  twelve  hours  the  boy  stood  in 
the  storm  exulting  in  his  freedom.  Then  he  went  at  the  still  more 
unwholesome  business  of  straw-plaiting.  Working  in  a  damp  marshy 
place,  he,  with  others  of  the  family,  caught  the  ague,  and  it  clung  to 
him  for  three  years.  At  one  time,  four  of  the  family,  besides  the 
mother,  lay  ill  together ;  all  crying  with  thirst ;  with  no  one  to  give 
them  drink,  and  each  too  weak  to  help  the  other. 

Can  you  find  much  poetry  in  such  a  life  1  Will  one  heart  in  a  thou- 
sand retain  its  inborn  freshness  1  Let  Massey  himself  give  testimony. 
"  My  experience,"  he  says,  "  tells  me  that  poverty  is  inimical  to  the 
development  of  Humanity's  noblest  attributes.  Poverty  is  the  never- 
ceasing  struggle  for  the  means  of  living,  and  it  makes  one  hard  and 
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selfish.  *  *  *  *  When  Christ  said,  '  Blessed  are  they  who  suf- 
fer,' he  did  not  speak  of  those  who  suffer  from  want  and  hunger,  and 
who  always  see  the  Bastile  looming  up  and  blotting  out  the  sky  of 
their  future.  Such  suffering  brutalizes.  True  natures  ripen  and 
strengthen  in  suffering ;  but  it  is  that  suffering  which  chastens  and 
ennobles, — that  which  clears  the  spiritual  sight, — not  the  anxiety  lest 
work  should  fail,  and  the  want  of  daily  bread.  The  beauty  of  suffering 
is  not  to  be  read  in  the  face  of  hunger.  Above  all,  poverty  is  a  cold 
place  to  write  poetry  in.  It  is  not  attractive  to  poetical  influences. 
The  Muses  do  not  like  entertainment  which  is  not  fit  for  man  or  beast. 
Nor  do  the  best  fruits  of  poetry  ripen  in  the  rain,  and  shade,  and  wind 
alone  :  they  want  sunshine,  warmth,  and  the  open  sky." 

And  again  he  says — "  I  had  no  childhood.  Ever  since  I  can  re- 
member, I  have  had  the  aching  fear  of  want  throbbing  in  heart  and 
brow.  The  child  comes  into  the  world  like  a  new  coin,  with  the  stamp 
of  God  upon  it,  and  in  like  manner  as  the  Jews  sweat  down  sovereigns 
by  hustling  them  in  a  bag  to  get  gold  out  of  them,  so  is  the  poor  man's 
child  hustled  and  sweated  down  in  this  bag  of  society,  to  get  wealth  out 
of  it ;  and  even  as  the  image  of  the  Queen  is  effaced  by  the  Jewish 
process,  so  is  the  image  of  God  worn  from  heart  and  brow,  and  day  by 
day  the  child  recedes  devil  ward." 

The  man  who  can  go  through  such  trials  and  come  forth  unscathed, 
must  have  in  him  the  ring  of  true  metal.  Judge  from  the  following 
lines  whether  his  heart  was  soured. — 

"  There's  no  dearth,  of  kindness 

In  this  world  of  ours  ; 
Only  in  our  blindness 

We  gather  thorns  for  flowers ! 
Outward  we  are  spurning — 

Trampling  one  another : 
While  we  are  inly  burning 

At  the  name  of  brother. 

As  the  wild  rose  bloweth, 

As  runs  the  happy  river, 
Kindness  freely  floweth 

In  the  heart  forever. 
But  if  men  will  hanker 

Ever  for  golden  dust, 
Best  of  hearts  will  canker, 

Brightest  spirits  rust." 

Well,  in  such  scenes  as  I  have  described,  the  boy  grew  up.  His 
mother  had  sent  him  to  the  penny  school,  anfl  there  a  desire  to  read 
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had  been  awakened.  So  when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  went  as  an  er- 
rand-boy to  London,  he  read  everything  that  he  could  find.  The  boy 
reveled  in  the  wonders  of  a  new  world.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places  ; 
in  bed  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  book-stalls, 
he  indulged  his  insatiable  longing  to  read.  During  this  time  his  poet- 
ical gifts  were  existing  in  him  unsuspected.  But  soon,  that  power 
which  sets  all  to  rhyming  at  least  once  in  their  lives,  stirred  up  his 
latent  faculties.  "  Until  I  fell  in  love"  he  says,  "  I  cared  nothing  for 
writing  poetry  ;  the  first  verses  I  ever  made  were  upon  '  Hope,'  when 
I  was  utterly  hopeless ;  and  after  I  had  begun,  I  never  ceased  for 
about  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  rushed  into  print."  He 
called  his  first  volume  '  Poems  and  Chansons,'  and  realized  a  small 
profit  from  its  sale. 

About  this  time  the  French  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  which 
event,  he  says,  had  the  greatest  effect  on  him  of  any  circumstance 
connected  with  his  life.  Upon  his  passionate  nature,  party  spirit  took 
a  strong  hold.  Urged  on  by  his  eager  desire  for  liberty,  in  1849  he 
started  a  journal,  called  "The  Spirit  of  Freedom;"  and  other  work- 
ing men  assisted,  but  at  least  one  half  of  its  contents  were  supplied 
by  Gerald  Massey.  Soon,  however,  his  literary  tastes  led  him  to  ac- 
cept the  editorship  of  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  and  while  living  in 
that  city  he  published  his  beautiful  poem,  "The  Ballad  of  Babe 
Christabel." 

The  political  poems  of  Massey  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
volume.  We  can  well  excuse  his  extravagancies,  for  "  earnestness" 
is  written  on  every  page  and  line.  Moreover,  we  are  ever  disposed 
to  grant  some  liberties  to  genius.  Hawthorne,  with  his  fantasies, 
leads  us  away  passive  and  confiding ;  but  when  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr., 
tempts  us  to  trust  ourselves  to  his  imagination,  we  hesitatingly  look 
around  for  a  parachute,  fearing  lest  he  let  us  fall  too  suddenly  to  sober 
actuality.  And  Gerald  Massey's  political  writings  seem  to  be,  not  the 
productions  of  some  weak-brained  enthusiast,  but  the  heartfelt  exhor- 
tations of  a  thoughtful  and  talented  man.  His  intensity  of  feeling  on 
political  subjects  lasted  but  a  short  time,  although  he  has  ever  been  a 
watchful  patriot. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Gerald  Massey's  writings  are  original- 
ity, earnestness,  and  purity  of  thought.  I  will  confess  that,  at  the 
present  day,  these  are  poor  recommendations  to  popularity.  Yet  their 
very  novelty  is  refreshing.  From  any  more  morbid  misanthropy  and 
hackneyed  love  songs,  Good  Lord  deliver  us  !  We  have  a  surfeit  of 
the  articles.    But  just  such  stuff "  sells,"  and  gains  popularity  for 
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the  writer.  The  public  demands  that  an  author  be  a  trifle  obscure ; 
a  trifle  misanthropically  melancholy ;  a  good  deal  trite  :  then,  up  goes 
its  cap,  and  the  man  is  "  popular." 

And  now,  with  regard  to  this  point,  let  me  mention  "  Owen  Mere- 
dith," or  Robert  Bulwer  Lytton.  He,  like  Massey,  is  a  young  man, 
but  a  more  complete  contrast  than  the  two  present,  can  scarcely 
be  found.  Undoubtedly  he  has  great  natural  abilities,  and  they 
have  been  carefully  cultivated.  "  Clytemnestra"  proves  him  to  be 
a  classical  scholar.  In  "  The  Wanderer"  are  many  very  beautiful 
songs  showing  a  rich  and  vivid  imagination.  But  the  author  seems  to 
have  little  faith  in  men,  still  less  in  women.  He  writes  as  if  he  were 
a  worn  out  old  man  ;  like  one  who  has  lived  a  life  of  pleasure  until 
sated  or  exhausted,  and  now  cries,  "  All  is  vanity."  On  every  other 
page  we  find  a  different  lady-love,  and  over  each  he  is  heart-broken. 
Opera  girls  and  ballet  dancers  figure  almost  exclusively  as  his  hero- 
ines. He  has  not  drawn  one  fresh  and  pure  female  character.  (I  will 
however  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  read  "  Lucile,"  which  may  be 
an  improvement.)  And  yet  I  presume  that  three  copies  of  Owen 
Meredith's  poems  have  been  sold  in  this  country,  where  one  of  Mas- 
sey's  has  found  a  purchaser.  Now  such  a  book,  by  familiarizing  the 
mind  with  fashionable  vice,  has  a  most  unhealthy  influence.  True, 
there  are  "  Prayers"  and  "  Confessions,"  but  they  seem  hollow  and  in- 
sincere ;  as  though  the  author  wrote  them  while  his  head  was  aching 
from  the  effects  of  the  last  night's  revel,  yet  had  no  intention  of  giving 
up  his  life  of  dissipation. 

Such  a  tone  of  sadness,  moreover,  seems  both  wrong  and  unnatural. 
Is  it  a  hard  lot  to  be  the  son  of  a  nobleman — of  one  of  the  greatest 
authors  of  the  age — to  be  carefully  educated  and  sent  abroad  with 
every  opportunity  for  improvement  ?  Ask  Gerald  Massey,  the  boat- 
man's son — the  half-starved  silk-mill  operative — the  eager  haunter  of 
book-stalls  !  Yet  the  one,  with  a  joyous  heart,  thanks  God  for  what 
blessings  he  has,  while  the  other  rather  murmurs  and  repines.  In  the 
midst  of  suffering,  Massey  sings, 

"  God's  ichor  fills  the  hearts  that  bleed, 
The  best  fruit  loads  the  broken  bough, 
And  in  the  wounds  our  sufferings  plough, 
Immortal  love  sows  sovereign  seed." 

In  his  own  home,  poor  as  it  is,  he  finds  the  subjects  of  some  of  his 
finest  poems.  He  writes  of  his  wife  and  children,  with  a  fondness  as 
charming  as  it  is  uncommon.  Some  of  his  love-songs  are  almost  un- 
ivale  d  in  their  exquisite  beauty. 
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Few  have  Massey's  power  of  delicately  painting  natural  objects  and 
events.  On  nearly  every  page  is  a  marvelous  description  of  a  forest, 
a  sunset,  or  one  of  the  seasons.  When  a  boy,  his  chief  delight  was 
strolling  through  the  woods ;  and  his  verses  show  that  he  saw  things 
with  the  eye  of  a  true  poet.    I  can  give  only  one  extract,  from 

ONLY  A  DREAM. 

"  The  silvery  veil  of  sleep  came  trembling  down, 
Like  sweet  snow,  white  and  warm  in  a  silent  world, 
And  softly  covered  up  the  face  of  life. 
The  nurse-like  Spirit  laid  my  body  to  rest, 
And  went  to  meet  her  bridegroom  in  the  night, 
Who  comes  like  music  o'er  the  star-shored  sea, 
And  clasps  her  at  the  portal  with  a  kiss. 
******* 

The  Earth  lay  faint  at  the  feet  of  heaven  ; 
Her  breath  of  incense  went  up  thro'  the  leaves, 
In  a  low  sough  of  bliss.     "Warm  winds  on  tiptoe. 
Walk'd  over  the  tall  tree-tops." 

Occasionally,  Massey's  intensity  of  feeling  leads  him  into  extravagan- 
cies of  expression,  as  if  he  could  not  find  words  sufficiently  impas- 
sioned to  depict  his  meaning.  Yet,  considering  the  difficulties  through 
which  he  had  struggled,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  writes  with  so  much 
melody  and  elegance.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he 
is  scarcely  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  himself  says,  "  As  yet  I  am  a 
man  of  Faith — for  the  Future — rather  than  of  Works."  Nevertheless, 
he  has  already  performed  a  noble  work. 

And  now  I  trust  many  will  be  inclined  to  test  the  correctness  of  this 
criticism,  or  rather  sketch,  by  the  perusal  of  a  volume  in  which  they  will 
find  "  such  poetry  as  the  generous  Laureate  will  read  with  approba- 
tion ';  such  poetry  as  Jeffrey  would  have  tossed  aside  with  derision ; 
and  as  Gilford  would  have  torn  to  pieces  with  despair."  Can  anything 
more  or  better  be  said  for  the  Poetry  of  Gerald  Massey  ?  b.  i. 
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A  parlor  dim  with  presence  of  the  night, — 

"Whose  misty  veil  wreaths  over  sleeping  roofs, 

And  silence  broods  with  knitted  brows  around. 

The  deep,  dim  colors  of  the  velvet  floor 

Faint  in  each  other's  arms  voluptuously, 

And  shadowy  pictures  glimmer  from  the  wall — 

A  stern,  mailed  group  beside  the  rocky  sea, 

And  drooping  here,  sad-eyed  Evangeline ; 

While  the  faint  fragrance  of  some  fallen  flower, 

Delicate  as  a  dream,  perfumes  the  air. 

The  pale,  pure  moonlight  resting  on  the  floor, 

Imaging  the  long  curtains'  drooping  curve 

Seems  like  the  white  sails  of  a  phantom  ship ; 

And  where  it  touches  the  piano-keys, 

The  crooked  shadow  of  a  dry  branch  moves, 

As  the  wind  sways  it,  on  the  ivory  notes, 

Like  ghostly  fingers  gliding  through  a  tune. 

Then  rises  one  with  faintly-rustling  robes 

And  her  white  hands  move  on  the  moonlit  keys. 

Out  of  the  silence  there  are  forming  sounds 

That  seem  to  come  from  infinite  distances, 

To  clasp  each  other  in  wild-eyed  embrace 

Till  music's  soul  is  born  upon  the  air : 

And  out  of  this  low-sweeping  harmony 

A  voice  arises,  tangled  in  its  maze, 

Then  floating  up  exultingly  alone, 

While  the  accompaniment  wails  and  complains. 

— i 1  am  upon  the  sea-shore.     'Tis  the  sound 

Of  ocean  surging  on  unto  the  land. 
That  throbbing,  thundering  base,  the  roar  of  surf 
Beaten  and  broken  on  the  frothy  rocks. 
Those  softer  trebles  are  the  whispering  waves 
That  ripple  up  the  smooth  slope  of  the  beach, 
Lapping  the  shelly  sand  and  kissing  it 
With  ceaseless,  soft,  melodious  murmuring. 
And  that  deep  tone  that  wanders  up  and  down, 

*  No  one  who  has  not  heard  Schuberth's  songs,  can  understand  the  absolute 
power  which  they  have  upon  the  listener.  The  soul  is  completely  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  mighty  musician — the  divine  musician,  I  had  almost  said ;  for  is  not 
the  Divine  One  himself  Love  ?  And  what  is  love  but  spiritual  music — the  chord- 
ing  of  souls. 
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The  wild  wind  searching  on  its  endless  quest. 
And  over  all,  the  solitary  voice 
Joins  man's  weak  tones  to  Nature's  mighty  ones, 
Striving  to  harmonize  with  her  grand  hymn ; 
And  mighty  ocean's  strong,  rock-echoed  roar 
Has  pity  in  it  for  the  human  wail. 

And  now  a  change  is  come  upon  the  notes. 

I  seem  a  dreamer  waking  from  his  dream 

Into  the  life  to  which  our  life  is  sleep; 

And  still  the  music  mingles  with  my  dream. 

Borne  into  space-less  height  my  soul  floats  free, 

And  sees  far  off  the  round  earth  rolling  on, 

Clothed  in  its  fleecy,  moon-illumined  clouds, 

A  globe  of  amber,  gleaming  as  it  goes. 

No  longer  is  there  borne  the  throbbing  noise 

Of  ocean  surging  on  unto  the  shore  ; 

But  in  some  limitless  cavern  of  the  clouds, 

All  human  life  is  pleading  unto  Heaven. 

"Wildly  the  accompaniment  wails  and  complains, 

Through  a  confusion  of  swift-thronging  chords. — 

Revenge  and  fear  and  men's  pent  agony — 

The  desolate,  shrill  wail  of  lost  despair — 

The  slow,  deep  swell,  still  sinking  but  to  swell, 

Of  Time's  long  effort — while  pure  woman's  love 

And  childhood's  faith  go  wandering  hand  in  hand 

All  up  and  down  the  maze  of  melody, 

Murmuring  with  soft  voices  lonelily. 

And  now  all  earth's  long  ages  suddenly 

Have  singled  out  one  purest  human  soul 

To  plead  for  them  before  the  Universe. 

And  so  again  the  solitary  voice 

Peals  up  among  the  stars  from  the  great  throng, 

Catching  from  out  the  storm  of  turbulent  chords 

All  love,  all  hope,  all  loveliness  of  life, 

And  utters  it ;  and  the  wild  storm  is  hushed, 

Sobbing  itself  to  sleep  beneath  the  voice  ; 

Whose  last  far  echo  lingers  on  the  night, 

Fading  trumpet-like,  and  triumphantly.  e.  r.  s. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  YALE  GRADUATES, 

Deceased  during  the  Collegiate  year  1859-60,  including  a  few  names  not  reported  until 

last  Commencement. 


Class.  Name. 

1792.  Rev.  Timothy  M.  Cooley, 

1192.  Ephraim  Strong, 

179 7.  George  Griffin, 

1801.  Thomas  K.  Brace, 

1802.  Rev.  William  L.  Strong, 

1807.  Jonathan  Law, 

1809.  Joel  Adams, 

1808.  Dr.  William  S.  Pierson, 

1810.  Rev.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich, 

1811.  Hon.  Levinus  Monson, 
1813.  Hon  John  Crane, 
1813.  Jonathan  A.  Welch, 

1816.  Dr.  William  Williams, 

1817.  Hon.  Joel  Jones, 

1819.  Horatio  Miller, 

1820.  James  S.  Prather, 

1821.  Dr.  John  Goulding, 

1821.  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Lord, 

1822.  Rev.  John  Maltby, 

1823.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Rowland, 
1825.  Rev.  Jason  Atwater, 
1827.  Prof.  William  W.  Hudson, 

1830.  Robert  Clark, 

1831.  Hon.  Ninian  E.  Grey, 
1831.  Alexander  B.  Thompson, 
1836.  William  Beach, 

1840.  Rev.  Jared  O.  Knapp, 

1841.  David  I.  Field, 
1843.  Rev.  Horace  H.  Reed, 
1845.  Robert  Rankin, 

1847.  Benjamin  S.  March, 

1848.  Rev.  William  Aitchison, 

1849.  Jabel  B.  Kirby, 
1851.  Joseph  P.  Griswold, 
1851.  Rev.  Erskine  J.  Hawes, 
1853.  Joseph  W.  Blachly, 
1853.  James  R.  Goodrich, 

1855.  William  L.  Morris, 

1856.  Donald  D.  Shaw, 

1857.  Frederick  N.  Church, 
1857.  Edward  T.  Fuller, 


Place  and  date  of  Decease. 
East  Granville,  Mass.,  Dec.  14,  1859, 
Hudson,  O.,  Jan.  25,  1860, 
New  York  City,  May  6,  1860, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  June  14,  1860, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  31,  1859, 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  Nov.  4,  1859, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  May  1,  1859, 
Windsor,  Conn.,  July  16,  1860, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  25,  1860, 
Hobart,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1859, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1860, 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Sept.  9,  1859, 
Salem,  Mass.,  June  17,  1860, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Feb.  3,  1860, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  April  12,  1860, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  14,  1860, 
Stratford,  Conn.,  Jan.  10,  1860, 
New  York  City,  May  24,  1860, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  May  15,  1860, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  4,  1859, 
Orange,  Conn.,  April  1,  1860, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  June  14,  1859, 
Augusta,  Georgia,  June,  1860, 
Hopkins ville,  Ky.,  Nov.  18,  1859, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  May  8,  1859, 
Albany,  N.  Y,,  March  14,  1860, 
Beloit,  Wis.,  July  14,  1860, 
Bolivar  Co.,  Miss,,  Sept.  11.  1859, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  March  17,  1860, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  7,  1859, 
Oxford,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  2,  1859, 
Pekin,  China,  Aug.  15,  1859, 
Brownsville,  N.  Y.,  March  9,  1860, 
Lyme,  Conn.,  June  7,  1860, 
Plymouth,  Conn.,  July  9,  1860, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  April  6,  1860, 
Kewanee,  111.,  Oct.  24,  1859, 
Cambridge,  Minn.,  Oct.  6,  1859, 
Hamden,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  29,  1859, 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  4,  1859, 
Huntington,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1859, 


Age. 

87. 


82. 
80. 
76. 
76. 
75. 
72. 
69. 
68. 
69. 
67. 
62. 
64. 
61. 
58. 
63. 
59. 
65. 
55. 
59. 
52. 
51. 
51. 
46. 
44. 
41. 
39. 
37. 
36. 
32. 
33. 
32. 
29. 
31. 
28. 
27.' 
24. 
25. 
20. 
21. 
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The  elections  in  the  Public  Societies  on  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  10,  resulted  as 
follows : 

LIXONIA.  BROTHERS  IN  UNITY. 

William  E.  Sims.  Presi  Joseph  L.  Shipley. 

George  M.  Towle.  Vice-President,  John  E.  Marshall. 

Merritt  C.  Page.  Secretary,  D.  Egerton  Hemenway. 

Edward  G.  Bishop.  Vice- Secretary,  Erastus  Blakeslee. 

John  P.  Taylor.  Orator,  James  P.  Blake. 

Censor,  Robert  H.  Fitzhugh. 

Poet,  Francis  E.  Kernochan. 

YALE  NAVY  REGATTA  AND  REVIEW. 

On  Wednesday.  Oct.  20th,  occurred  the  annual  Regatta  and  Review  of  the  Yale 
Navy.  In  these  yearly  exhibitions  of  speed  and  skill  there  is  something  of  peculiar 
interest  to  Yale  Students.  They  are  emphatically  a  home  affair.  We  are  on  our 
own  waters,  and  among  our  own  friends.  There  is  just  enough  of  friendly  rivalry 
between  the  boats  to  give  spiciness  and  pleasurable  excitement  to  the  affair ;  while 
the  natural  hostility  and  bitterness  of  feeling  which  are  too  wont  to  characterize 
races  abroad,  are  wholly  removed.  Of  course,  with  comparatively  little  at  stake, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  training  which  now  precedes  the  College  Union  Regatta. 
Besides  it  is  expected  that  all  the  boats — good,  bad  and  indifferent — will  do  some- 
thing to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Boats  enter,  not  to  carry  off  the  flag 
or  drill  prize,  but  often  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing.  Not  unfrequentfy.  when  the 
Faculty  would  excuse  from  recitation  only  those  who  were  going  to  enter  the  re- 
gatta, we  have  seen  men,  who  looked  like  anything  else  than  pulling  a  three  mile 
race,  making  for  the  boat  house  in  hot  haste,  and,  if  the  best  boats  were  taken, 
jump  into  some  tub  of  a  craft,  work  their  way  around  Riker's,  across  to  the  Pavil- 
lion,  up  to  the  Commodore's  boat,  and,  in  spite  of  a  httle  laughter,  draw  for  position 
and  cooly  faU  into  line.  What  if  they  didn't  pull  all  the  way  out  to  the  stake  boat, 
and  back  again  ?  They  had  entered  and  that  was  enough  for  them.  They  weren't 
going  to  tire  themselves  out  with  a  good  half  hours  "  spurt,"  not  they.  The  honors 
of  the  Champion  Flag  never  bothered  them  in  the  least.  The  kudos  and  the  lucre  of 
the  Drill  Prize  they  equally  scorned.  Give  them  a  fair  start  and  a  clear  sea,  and 
they  asked  no  odds  of  anybody.  To  be  sure,  after  about  ten  minutes  sputtering, 
they  would  find  themselves  left  out  of  sight,  and  the  other  boats  turning  the  buoy, 
but  the  first  one  in  is  the  winner  of  the  race,  so  round  they  turn,  and  " beef  her" 
for  the  home  stretch.  "  Beef  her,  boys,  beef  her,"  cried  an  excited  captain,  in  an 
upper  Class  not  long  ago,  who  had  some  ladies  in  his  boat  and  was  desirous  of 
showing  off  her  superior  qualities  of  speed — "  beef  her,  beef  her  now  " — when  all 
at  once  from  a  beautiful  but  terrified  maiden,  came  the  trembling  appeal,  '"Oh  no, 
don't  beef  her,  please  don't ! !  " 

Closer  and  closer  come  the  returning  boats,  but  they  don't  care  for  that.  Here 
they  are,  almost  upon  them.  Well,  at  any  rate  they  were  pretty  nearly  in,  and 
might  have  been  entirely,  if  they  hadn't  gone  so  far  out.  They  could  see  the  Com- 
modore's boats  and  the  line  first  rate,  and  so  hauling  their  unambitious  walrous  out 
of  the  course,  and  lying  on  their  oars,  they  give,  as  the  boats  rush  by,  three  rousing 
cheers  for  the  whole  Yale  Navy,  and  "the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

On  the  present  occasion  the  Regatta  and  Review  having  come  off  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  the  Faculty  of  course  were  least  inclined  to  interfere ;  and  all  the  old 
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gods  of  Mythology,  who  are  supposed  to  have  anytliing  to  do  with  boating,  were 
particularly  propitious.  Boreas  wasn't  around  blowing  the  dust  in  everybody's 
face.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  blustering  old  gentleman  hadn't  left  his  cave 
that  day.  Neptune  too,  had  seemingly  been  beguiled  by  some  nymph  of  the  sea 
into  sweet  forgetfulness  of  the  mimic  contest  which  was  going  on  right  over  his 
head.  Looking  down,  perhaps,  into  the  depths  of  a  purer  and  more  bewitching 
blue,  he  never  thought  to  lift  a  single  glance  to  where  mere  mortals  in  their  painted 
crafts  were  racing  to  and  fro,  as  if  to  vie  with  the  imperial  car  in  which  the  trident 
Sovereign  sweeps  the  seas. 

The  following  were  the  prizes  offered  for  competition:  a  prize  of  $15,00  for  the 
fastest  shell  boat ;  a  first  prize  of  $10,00  and  a  second  of  $5,00,  for  the  fastest 
barge  boats;  and  a  drill  prize  of  $5,00,  open  to  all  boats,  irrespective  of  kind. 

For  the  first  prize  the  following  shells  were  entered:  first,  and  inside  of  the 
course,  the  Atlanta,  (61);  next  the  Thulia,  (62);  third,  and  the  outside  course,  the 
Glyuna,  (63).     The  Atlanta  we  have  called  a  "shell;"  more  properly,  perhaps,  she 
is  a  cross  between  a  lap  streak  shell  and  a  light  barge  boat.     Though  she  carries 
no  coxswain  while  both  of  the  others  do,  she  is  considerably  the  heaviest  of  the 
three.     We  wondered  while  looking  at  the  boats  as  they  lay  at  regular  intervals 
apart,  ready  for  the  start,  whether  for  once  we  could  have  a  really  splendid  race 
with  none  of  those  unfortunate  accidents,  which  so  often  mar  the  success  of  our 
regattas.     Everything  was  as  favorable  as  could  be  desired.     The  harbor  was  com- 
paratively free  from  schooners,  sloops  and  fidgetty  little  sail  boats,  and  the  water 
without  a  ripple.     And  yet  we  have  often  seen  everything  just  as  favorable,  and 
anticipated  a  fine  race,  when,  snap !  goes  an  oar,  and  that  boat  is  laid  up ;  or  perhaps 
some  crew  didn't  hear  the  order,  and  so  she  is  counted  out ;  or,  it  may  be,  a  little 
way  out,  a  tremendous  crab  is  caught  and  the  boats  foul ;  and  so  it  goes,   sure  of 
nothing  till  the  last  one  has  crossed  the  line.     This  day  the  boats  all  got  a  good 
start,  the  Glyuna  slightly  ahead,  and  were  rowing  finely  with  every  promise  of  a 
close  race,  when  just  before  they  reached  the  end  of  Long  Wharf,  and  while  we 
were  straining  our  eyes  to  see  which  was  ahead,  two  of  the  boats  were  noticed 
crowding  close  to  a  schooner,  anchored  a  little  off  the  course,  and  in  an  instant  both 
were  stopped.      "We  thought  the  race  was  up,  and  that  the  Thulia  would  pull 
leisurely  around  the  buoy  and  take  the  prize.     As  soon  as  the  two  boats  were 
disentangled,  the  Glyuna  was  seen  pulling  off  in  another  direction,  withdrawing  from 
the  race,  while  the  Atlanta  pluckily  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Thulia.   The  latter,  how- 
ever, had  gained  so  much  by  the  fouling  of  the  other  boats  that  her  success  seemed 
a  sure  thing,  for  with  ordinary  luck  she  must  necessarily  come  in  ahead.     At  the 
turn,  however,  the  Atlanta  had  come  up  so  far  as  to  be  obliged  to  "hold  water,"  to 
prevent  a  second  foul.     The  Thulia  still  had  so  much  advantage  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  be  overcome  in  the  return,  and  she  accordingly  came  in  the  winner  in  19 
minutes,  the  Atlanta  in  19  minutes  and  37  seconds;  distance  about  two  and  four 
fifths  miles.   When  the  boats  rowed  up  to  the  Commodore's  stand,  the  accident  was 
explained.     The  Glyuna  was  leading  the  Atlanta  by  less  than  a  boat's  length,  and 
was  gradually  drawing  obliquely  across  her  bows,  when,  in  the  backward  sweep  of 
the  Atlanta's  oars,  one  of  them  struck  the  Thulia's  rudder  and  snapped  it  in  two ; 
the  next  instant  they  fouled  and  stopped.     No  blame  was  attached  to  the  Atlanta. 
Her  crew  were  of  course  much  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  inasmuch  as,  although 
it  was  technically  a  fair  race,  the  fouling  of  the  Glyuna  and  the  amount  of  time 
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lost,  rendered  it  an  unfair  trial  of  strength  and  skill.  She  therefore  rowed  over  to 
the  Thulia  and  twice  challenged  her  to  pull  the  race  over  again,  which  she  did 
twice  refuse. 

Next  came  the  drill  prize,  for  which  the  following  boats  were  entered:  Olympia. 
(scientific);  Thulia,  (62);  Nixie.  (63);  and  Varuna,  (63).  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  feature  of  our  boating  has  not  received  that  attention  from  the  Navy 
which  its  real  importance  demands.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  Harvards  pull, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  skill  that  they  display  in  handling  their  boats.  We 
do  not  believe  now.  any  more  than  we  did  last  Term,  that  the  muscular  power  of 
the  Harvard  was  in  any  degree  superior  to  that  of  the  Yale.  It  was  the  superiority 
of  their  training — not  the  beef  eating,  ale  drinking,  three  mile  morning  runs,  and 
gymnasium  dumb  bell  and  pulley  training,  (the  importance  of  all  which  we  would 
by  no  means  underrate,)  but  the  kind  of  training  which  they  got  by  constant  prac- 
tice in  their  boats,  that  has  made  them  so  uniformly  successful.  Hence  we  think, 
that  so  far  as  our  limited  advantages  admit,  we  should  give  all  the  attention  we  can 
to  that  department  of  boating  which  is  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Navy. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  drill  on  the  whole  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  former 
years.  The  Nixie's  performance  was  very  fine  and  elicited  considerable  applause. 
Of  the  Yaruna.  which  was  the  next  and  last  boat,  we  must,  without  exaggeration, 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Her  "peak,"  "let  fall  aboard,"  "salute.-' 
"give  way,"  were  as  finely  executed  as  any  we  have  ever  seen  in  College.  To  her 
the  prize  was  awarded. 

Next  came  the  race  among  the  barges.  The  Thulia,  Nixie,  Olympia  and  Ya- 
runa, fell  into  line.  At  "  give  way,"  three  boats  started.  The  Nixie  staid  behind. 
"  What's  the  matter?"1  '•Broke  an  oar 7/"  Away,  however,  went  the  rest.  At  Long 
Wharf  the  Thulia  threw  up  her  oars  and  withdrew  from  the  race.  The  Cymothoe 
rounded  the  buoy  first,  the  Olympia  next,  the  Yaruna  third.  The  Cymothoe 
came  in  winners  in  20  minutes  25  seconds,  the  Yaruna  next  in  20  minutes  58 
seconds,  the  Olympia  third  in  21  minutes  51  seconds.  The  time  of  the  Cymothoe  is 
the  best  barge  time  ever  made  in  this  harbor,  and  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  waist  oars,  Messrs.  Ives  and  McKinney,  had.  a  little  while  before, 
pulled  over  the  same  course  in  the  shell  race  in  the  Atlanta.  Distance  rowed,  two 
and  four  fifths  miles ;  judges,  Commodore  Stanton  and  Messrs.  Childs  and  Fuller. 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  day  we  noticed  a  trim  and  finely  modeled  shell, 
manned  by  &  picked  crew  under  the  command  of  Captain  Buckley,  late  of  "Sigma 
Delta."  The  varied  manoeuvres  of  this  boat  under  the  skillful  management  of  its 
officer,  gave  evidence  of  a  wonderful  boating  talent,  which,  with  a  little  more  prac- 
tice, would  put  competition  completely  out  of  the  question.  The  stroke  was  an 
independent  sixty  a  minute,  much  like  that  of  the  Brown  at  the  Worcester  Regatta 
two  years  ago,  only  "they  put  in  a  little  more  power."     Vive  la  Nereid. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  of  the  Review  without  briefly  alluding  to  some  of 
the  proceedings  which  are  proper  subjects  of  friendly  criticism.  We  would  venture 
then  to  remind  some  of  the  officers,  that  the  Commodore  of  the  Yale  Navy,  when 
acting  as  such,  has  a  title  by  which  it  is  expected  he  will  be  addressed,  and  that  in 
general,  so  long  as  we  maintain  a  miniature  Navy,  we  ought  to  observe  the  same 
courtesy  which  characterizes  the  deportment  of  officers  and  men  of  a  real  navy  on 
such  an  occasion.  The  ill-timed  criticism  indulged  by  one  of  the  boats  in  reference 
to  the  orders  of  the  Commodore  during  the  drill,  was  especially  censurable.    Even 
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if  justly  founded,  that  was  hardly  the  place  and  time  to  have  made  it;  but  if  un- 
justly founded,  still  more  should  it  be  condemned.  "Without  intimating  then,  where 
the  fault  properly  belongs,  we  would  suggest  that  not  only  has  our  Commodore  the 
reputation  of  a  gentleman,  but  also  that  of  the  most  experienced  and  skillful  oars- 
man in  College. 

YALE  REPUBLICAN  CLUB. 
This  organization,  which  at  the  time  of  our  last  issue  was  the  subject  of  excited 
conversation,  at  almost  every  place  where  two  or  three  Students  happened  to  be 
gathered  together,  and  which  called  together  many  excited  groups  in  front  of  all 
the  Colleges  from  North  even  down  to  South,  the  chief  speakers  in  which  groups 
were  characterized  by  loud  tones  of  voice  and  varied  gesticulations ;  this  organiza- 
tion, the  holding  of  whose  meetings  in  the  Halls  of  the  Public  Societies  was  so 
much  a  question  of  right  and  principle  with  some,  and  the  not  holding  of  whose 
meetings  there  was  so  much  a  question  of  right  and  principle  with  others,  that  the 
Presidents  of  Linonia  and  the  Brothers  had  for  once  the  satisfaction  of  beholding 
almost  all  their  constituency  in  their  respective  Halls ;  this  organization,  which  so 
engrossed  the  attention  of  everybody  that  there  was  hardly  an  end  to  the  speeches 
made  upon  both  sides,  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  quietude  by  the  refusal  of 
both  societies  to  grant  the  Club  their  Halls  for  holding  meetings.  Personally,  we 
wish  every  officer  and  every  member  of  that  Club  the  largest  possible  measure  of 
physical  health  and  material  prosperity  in  all  their  ways,  but,  notwithstanding  our 
friendship  for  them  as  men,  we  were  glad  when  the  society  of  which  we  are  a  mem- 
ber refused  its  Hall  for  the  meetings  of  this  organization.  In  societies  where  the 
fact  of  active  membership  invests  all  with  equal  rights  and  privileges,  we  believe 
that  their  Halls  ought  not  to  be  turned  away  from  their  specified  purposes,  unless 
by  unanimous  consent.  The  public  Societies  of  Yale  aim  to  cultivate  Student  feel- 
ing and  strengthen  the  bonds  which  serve  to  bind  together  their  members,  rather 
than  to  weaken  the  natural  ties  of  Student  association  by  ranging  those  who  ought 
to  be  brethren,  in  hostile  and  opposing  factions.  So  long  then,  as  we  cannot  all 
agree  upon  political  subjects,  and  so  long  as  we  are  peculiarly  sensitive  in  regard 
to  our  political  creeds,  let  the  members  of  Linonia  and  the  Brothers  act  the  part  of 
true  liberality,  and  maintain  the  position  they  have  so  wisely  and  so  justly  taken. 

LECTURES  ON  ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The  question,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth,"  never  came  more  for- 
cibly to  the  Jewish  mind  than  does  the  query  oftentimes  to  ours,  Can  any  good 
thing  come  from  the  traveling  Lecturers,  Elocutionary  Readers,  &c,  who,  many 
times  in  every  year,  present  themselves  before  us  with  "characters"  enough  in 
their  capacious  pockets  to  give  a  dozen  respectable  servant  girls  eligible  situations, 
if  those  characters  existed  elsewhere  than  upon  paper.  Greatly  will  they  instruct 
and  vastly  will  they  improve  us  if  we  will  only  listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom. 
Not,  however,  to  be  included  in  this  class,  with  which  we  are  out  of  all  patience,  is 
one  who  lately  came  among  us  declaring  himself  able  to  interest  and  instruct  us. 
Prof.  Jules  De  Launay  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  educated  gentleman  who  has 
made  himself  master  of  the  subjects  which  he  has  taken  in  hand,  by  careful  and 
patient  investigation,  His  lectures  have  shown  that  he  has  not  been  content  with 
any  surface  work,  but  has  freely  sacrificed  time  and  labor  at  the  shrine  of  faithful 
scholarship. 
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Although  laboring  under  some  disadvantage  in  not  being  able,  at  times,  to  be  ac- 
curately understood  by  the  exclusively  American  ear.  and  perhaps  not  always  by 
those  who  took  French  as  "  Optional."'  in  the  sunny  days  of  Junior  year — his 
course  of  lectures  was  still  a  decided  success  so  far  as  the  interest  of  his  auditors 
was  concerned,  and.  at  the  close  of  his  last  lecture,  resolutions  of  approbation  were 
passed  by  those  present.  All  who  heard  him  here,  bespeak  for  him  a  cordial  wel- 
come wherever  ho  may  go.  believing  that  he  has  a  just  and  indisputable  claim  to 
the  titles.  Scholar.  Artist  and  Gentleman. 

CLASS  PICTURES. 

A  brother  of  ours  in  the  Editorial  ranks,  who,  two  years  ago,  laid  down  the 
weapons  with  which  he  had  waged  an  honorable  warfare  in  the  cause  of  the  Lit.. 
fighting  as  valiantly  as  ever  did  the  Knight  of  olden  time  when  he  did  battle  for 
some  fair  lady,  once  wrote,  ,; Almost  all  that  makes  Yale  life  beautifulis  instituted 
by  the  Student."  Gradually  have  these  Student-institutions  been  made  and  strength- 
ened, each  year  presenting  something  perhaps  to  answer  to  some  new  felt  want, 
until  now  we  seem  to  have  realized  in  our  Student  life,  the  motto  Utile  cum  duke. 

Without  in  any  way  sacrificing  the  useful,  we  have  learned  to  better  appreciate 
the  agreeable,  and  many  are  the  threads  of  a  pleasing  and  attractive  color  that  are 
now  interwoven  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  College  life.  But  there  is  not  a  bright- 
er thread  in  all  that  woven  texture  than  that  which  represents  the  custom  of  inter- 
changing Class  Pictures.  The  Class  of  1847  was  the  first,  as  the  College  Librarian 
informs  us,  to  make  this  a  class  matter,  and  the  Class  Pictures  of  that  year  were 
daguerreotypes.  Prior  to  that  time,  and  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Daguer- 
reotyping,  groups  of  particular  friends  were  sometimes  taken.  Since  the  first  in- 
stituting of  this  peculiarly  appropriate  custom,  it  has  experienced  several  changes 
from  Daguerreotypes  to  Lithogaphs,  from  Lithographs  to  Photographs  and  from 
Photographs  to  Steel  Engravings,  beyond  which  we  are  not  likely  to  go  at  present. 
The  Class  Books  of  '58  and  '59  were  a  decided  success,  hardly  a  single  member  of 
either  Class  failing  to  have  his  picture  taken.  That  of  '60  was  a  failure,  owing  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances ;  not  much  more  than  half  of  the  Class  entering  into 
the  arrangement  at  first,  and  those  even  not  realizing  their  anticipations  in  the 
pictures  furnished  them  by  their  Engraver. 

The  Class  of  '61,  not  being  perfectly  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of 
preserving  themselves  for  future  reference,  voted  to  let  each  one  get  whatever 
style  of  picture  he  might  choose.  Judging  from  present  appearances,  some  sixty 
or  more  of  the  Class  will  have  steel  plates  engraved  by  Ritchie  &  Co.,  of  New  York- 
City,  and  the  most  of  those  remaining  will  trust  themselves  to  Photographs,  which 
according  to  some,  "All  do  fade  as  a  leaf,"  and  according  to  others,  will  ever  re- 
main "  without  shadow  of  turning." 

Let  us  all  have  something  that  will  serve  as  a  Class  Picture,  so  that  when  the 
frosts  of  years  shall  have  silvered  our  heads,  and,  it  may  be,  have  chilled  our  hearts, 
we  can  bring  back  the  warm  gushing  currents  of  youthful  blood  as  we  gaze  upon 
faithful  pictures  of  those  who  participated  with  us  in  College  joys  and  sorrows. 

THE  ELLSWORTH  ESTATE. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Herrick  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  little  definite  in- 
formation respecting  that  much  talked  of  matter,  "  The  Ellsworth  Estate." 

The  litigation  respecting  the  wills  of  the  late  Henry  L.  Ellsworth  has  been  ter 
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minated  by  a  compromise  between  the  legatees  and  the  heirs  of  the  deceased.  Un- 
der this  compromise  the  wills  of  the  deceased  are  set  aside  in  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  lands  valued  at  $90,000,  have  been  conveyed  by  the  heirs 
for  the  benefit  of  Yale  College. 

Whatever  amount  may  ultimately  be  realized  from  these  lands,  after  the  estate 
shall  have  been  settled,  will  be  considerably  diminished  by  expenses,  and  by  pay- 
ments to  other  parties  named  as  legatees  in  the  two  wills  of  Mr.  Ellsworth.  Al- 
though the  lands  are  conveyed  without  restriction,  yet  we  presume  that  the  author- 
ities of  the  College  intend  that  all  the  proceeds,  after  deducting  expenses  and  in- 
terest, shall  be  applied  to  found  scholarships  in  the  Academical  and  Theological 
Departments,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  last  will  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  College  will,  after  all,  gain  only  an  indirect  advantage 
from  this  large  endowment. 


€VxioxB  Cable. 


"  Kind  friends  we're  with  you  once  again." 

Not  very  many  events  have  occurred  since  our  last  issue,  of  great  interest  to 
us  Yalensians.  There  is  very  little  in  these  quiet  autumn  days  and  these  quieter 
autumn  evenings,  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  our  ways,  save  that  these  bright 
mellow  mornings  are  remarkably  suggestive  of  long  walks,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  forty-paged  Chemistry  lessons  and  things  of  that  kind  that  serve  to  bind  us  here 
to  earth.  There  is  great  luxury  in  walking,  we  think.  Not  in  tri-daily  flights 
down  to  our  Printers,  but  in  long,  leisure  walks  with  some  friend  as  companion 
whom  we  have  known  and  tried,  and  hence  can  trust.  It  is  then  that  you 
forget  for  a  time  your  little  cares  and  trials,  and  give  yourself  up  to  such  heart- 
communings  as  give  you  a  better  and  clearer  insight  into  the  secret  depths  of  your 
own  life  and  the  life  of  humanity.  Not  many  more  walks  here  for  some  of  us.  and 
there  is  a  slight  tinge  of  sadness  to  our  intercourse  now,  for  we  remember  that  in 
a  little  while  we  shall  wander  over  our  Campus  and  see  scarcely  a  familiar  form, 
save  the  dear  old  buildings  and  the  kindly  waving  elms ;  and  as  we  walk  slowly  up 
the  well-worn  stairways,  where  we  now  go  with  a  leap  and  a  bound,  we  shall  see 
other  names  upon  the  doors,  and  hear  other  voices  in  the  rooms  which  we  call  ours. 
But  this  is  the  way  of  the  world,  so  we  must  submit,  remembering  that  in  the 
world  of  mind  as  in  the  world  of  matter,  nothing  is  ever  lost.  Every  good  thought 
for  ourselves,  and  every  kind  wish  for  a  brother,  will  be  found  some  day  or  other 
to  have  left  its  influence  upon  the  heart. 

"We  meant  to  have  chatted  longer  with  you  readers,  over  this  old  "Table  "  upon 
which  have  been  written  so  many  words  of  goodly  cheer,  but  we  are  remorselessly 
"crowded  out."  And  so,  sincerely  thanking  all  who  have  furnished  us  articles  for 
this  number,  we  bid  you  good-bye,  leaving  unsaid  the  most  that  we  had  to  say. 
But  we  hope  to  meet  you  again  when  we  can  talk  longer,  and  in  the  meantime  may 
the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven  rest  on  Alma  Mater  and  you  her  children. 


THE  AWARD. 
The  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  to  award  the  Yale  Literary  Prize,  have 
decided  the  Essay  upon  "De  Quincey"  to  be  most  worthy  of  the  prize.   In  making 
the  award,  the  Committee  cannot  forbear  to  mention  the  Essay  on  Joseph  Addison 
as  a  piece  of  superior  merit. 

JAMES  HADLEY. 
LEVI  L.  PAINE. 
SEXTUS  SHEARER, 
The  envelope  accompanying  the  Essay  upon  "De  Quincey"  having  been  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  the  name  of  Henry  Holt  ;  and,  accordingly,  to  him  the  Medal 
is  awarded. 
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©Itr  Wesson. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1 852,  as  the  members  of  both  Houses  were 
on  their  way  to  the  Capitol,  the  tidings  of  an  event  reached  them, 
which,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  blow,  smote  every  heart  with  grief. 
As  soon  as  the  Senate  had  assembled,  before  the  reading  of  its  Jour- 
nal, Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  rose  and  said  : — 

11  Mr.  President,  a  rumor  has  been  circulated  that  Henry  Clay  is  dead.  I  there- 
fore move  that  the  Senate  adjourn." 

It  was  indeed  too  true.  Henry  Clay  was  dead.  The  mournful 
tidings,  with  lightning  speed,  swept  over  the  land.  Everywhere  it 
was  received  with  a  silent  grief,  almost  akin  to  awe. — There  was 
something  more  than  ordinarily  terrible  in  the  death  of  that  colossal 
man.  Detraction,  which  for  years  had  leveled  the  engines  of  a  slan- 
derous and  relentless  persecution  at  the  Great  American  Commoner, 
now  stood  abashed  and  dumb;  while  friendship  and  patriotism,  all 
over  the  land,  felt  another  and  more  poignant  sorrow.  The  favor- 
ite of  a  nation  was  laid  low,  and  a  nation  mourned.  The  Orator  of 
almost  matchless  lips,  the  Statesman  of  profoundest  skill,  the  Patriot 
of  spotless  worth,  the  Citizen,  not  of  his  own  Ashland,  not  of  his 
own  Kentucky,  not  of  his  own  country  alone,  but  higher  and  nobler 
than  all  these,  the  Citizen  of  a  struggling  people  everywhere,  had 
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passed  away  from  earth,  and  orators,  statesmen,  patriots  and  citizens 
vied  in  the  expression  of  their  sorrow,  and  mingled  their  tears  over 
the  fresh-made  grave  of  the  noblest  of  them  all. 

I  know  not  how  it  is  with  others,  but  for  myself,  I  have  always 
loved  that  man.  I  have  loved  him,  not  as  Orator,  not  as  Statesman, 
not  as  the  Representative  of  a  great  party,  but  I  have  loved  him  sim- 
ply as  Henry  Clay.  It  was  not  eloquence,  though  his  eloquence  was 
fervid  and  overpowering ;  it  was  not  logic,  though  his  logic  was  keen 
and  searching,  and  yielded  only  to  that  of  Calhoun;  it  was  not 
statesmanship,  though  he  accomplished  more,  almost,  in  statesman- 
ship, than  all  his  compeers ;  it  was  none  of  these  alone,  which  secured 
for  him  a  lasting  hold  upon  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  his  people, 
but  it  was  the  superadded  wealth  of  a  great  heart,  which  never  knew 
a  single  pulsation  that  was  not  warm  with  love  to  country  and  love  to 
all  mankind. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  American  people  should  greet  him  with 
triumphal  processions  and  multiplied  honors  when  alive,  for  in  him 
they  recognized  not  only  the  illustrious  statesman,  but  their  noblest 
advocate,  and  their  truest  friend.  When  death  came  and  despoiled 
him  of  his  strength,  no  wonder  that  the  same  people  should  greet  the 
funeral  cortege  with  demonstrations  of  sorrow,  as  it  slowly  passed 
through  the  cities  and  towns  which  lined  the  route  to  Lexington,  for, 
in  the  coffin  lay  the  imperial  dead,  whose  Hie  had  been  so  closely  linked 
with  public  good,  and  whose  death  had  left  a  vacancy  in  the  National 
Councils  and  National  heart,  which  no  living  statesman  could  supply. 
It  was  meet  that  Kentucky  should  pay  him  the  last  and  saddest  of 
earthly  honors ;  but  not  to  her,  not  to  his  native  State,  not  to  the  Re- 
public even,  but  to  South  America,  and  to  Greece,  and  to  posterity 
he  bequeathed  his  memory,  and  the  treasure  of  a  bright  example. 

The  lesson  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old  as  history  and  as  universal  as 
our  race.  It  is  the  lesson  which  is  taught  in  the  lives  of  great  and 
good  men,  whose  characters  have  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages, 
moulding  by  their  silent,  but  powerful  influences,  the  lives  of  living 
men,  and  teaching  all  that  there  is  something  higher  than  self,  some- 
thing nobler  than  fame.  It  teaches  us  that  our  object  in  life  is  to  do 
good,  and,  in  its  fulfillment,  that  intellect,  grand  as  its  power  and  sub- 
lime as  its  mission  confessedly  is,  must,  for  its  perfect  triumph,  be 
united  to  a  loyal  and  sympathetic  heart. 

To  be  simply  great  is,  at  best,  a  poor  ambition.  History  is  full  of 
the  lives  of  men,  who  have  achieved  for  themselves,  either  by  some 
peculiar  endowment  of  talent,  or  sometimes  by  the  mere  force  of  cir- 
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cumstanees,  thla  doubtful  and  dangerous  reputation  ;  and  one  we  call  a 
great  general,  another  a  great  statesman,  another  a  great  lawyer,  and 
another  still — a  great  rascal.  The  halo  of  glory,  which"  the  safe  dis- 
tance of  half  a  century"  wreathes  around  an  event  of  the  past,  too  often 
glimmers  with  fictitious  beauty,  and  is  mellowed  by  the  mild  obscurity 
which  that  distance  only  can  impart.  Thus  the  muse  of  history  may 
tell  a  mutilated  story,  and  while  she  records  brilliant  deeds,  and  hands 
down  to  us  illustrious  names,  it  is  too  often  to  extol  the  hero  but  for- 
get the  man.  Even  in  the  present,  we  know  how  natural  it  is  for  men 
to  be  influenced  by  intellectual  display.  "We  are  carried  away,  willing 
and  delighted  captives,  by  flights  of  eloquence,  and  long  after  the  ora- 
tor has  ceased,  there  linger  about  his  production  still,  a  peculiar  charm 
and  power,  which  all  men  have  felt,  but  which  we  cannot  describe- 
It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  for  it  shows  the  magnetic  power  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  grand  results  it  can  accomplish  when  directed  tow- 
ards a  noble  end. 

To  become  a  great  orator,  in  a  word,  to  become  great  in  anything, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  greatness,  should  not  be  our  highest  aim  in  life. 
"We  cannot  all  be  orators,  all  statesmen,  all  lawyers,  all  public  men  in 
their  varied  capacities,  but  we  all  can  and  all  ought,  first  of  all,  to  be 
good  citizens  and  good  men.  It  is  as  private  men  that  for  the  most 
part  we  must  act.  Here  will  lie  the  sphere  of  our  greatest  influence. 
"We  grow  up  in  a  community,  identify  ourselves  with  its  interest,  min- 
gle with  its  people,  help  to  shape  its  progress,  help  to  uphold  its  laws, 
to  cultivate  its  tastes,  to  increase  its  refinement ;  and,  to  do  all  this 
with  anything  like  success,  we  must  educate  ourselves  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  social  life,  and  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  By-and-by,  per- 
haps, we  may  have  to  discharge  other  duties — but  they  will  all  of 
them  be  the  better  performed,  if  we  have  first  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a 
citizen.  Many  of  us,  it  is  true,  will  leave  College  to  enter  actively 
upon  some  profession.  Politics,  law,  divinity,  medicine  open  their  aven- 
ues and  invite  us  to  make  their  study  the  work  of  our  lives.  If  we 
enter  upon  the  career  which  they  open,  to  be  first  in  our  profession,  to 
enjoy  the  honors  of  well  earned  superiority,  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
active  and  continued  labor ;  but  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  even  here. 
"We  did  not  lay  aside  our  citizenship  nor  our  individuality  when  we 
entered  the  pulpit  or  the  bar,  but  their  responsibilities  have  only  in- 
creased with  our  progress ;  and  when  we  think  we  have  accomplished 
all  that  is  worth  accomplishing  in  our  career,  high  above  the  honors  of 
the  bar  and  the  rewards  of  a  successful  industry,  stand  the  duties  of 
the  citizen  and  the  man.    These  unperformed,  all  other  success  is  of 
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comparatively  little  worth  ;  these  first  and  always  performed,  all  other 
success  but  adds  to  the  dignity  and  the  power  of  a  truly  noble  life. 

Our  duties  then  as  citizens,  so  soon  to  begin,  demand  at  our  hands  an 
earnest  and  attentive  consideration.  How  shall  they  be  best  discharged, 
is  the  question  we  ought  to  answer.  It  is  moreover  a  practical  ques- 
tion, and  one  which  possesses  for  us,  as  students,  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance. Our  advantages,  our  position  as  educated  men,  have  of  them- 
selves laid  new  responsibilities  upon  us.  They  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  ignored.  Instead  of  denying  what  society  expects,  nay,  reason- 
ably demands,  and  thus  giving  ourselves  up  to  a  selfish  enjoyment, 
our  duty  is  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  her  claims,  and  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  their  fulfillment.  I  do  not  argue  that  we  have  no  duties 
which  we  owe  strictly  to  ourselves — duties  too,  which  concern  no  one 
else,  and  which  ought  first  of  all  to  be  discharged.  But  I  do  say,  that 
they  all  do  not  end  with  ourselves ;  they  extend  to  society  by  virtue 
of  the  relations  men  mutually  sustain,  and  by  virtue  of  a  common  hu- 
manity. Moreover,  if  we  throw  out  of  consideration  the  good  we 
thereby  do  to  others,  our  individual  elevation  demands  that  they 
should  be  performed.  We  are  so  constitued  that,  in  the  very  act  of 
benefiting  society,  we  are  ourselves  improved.  Says  Guizot,  "Man  is 
formed  for  society.  Isolated  and  solitary,  his  reason  would  remain 
perfectly  undeveloped.  Against  his  total  defeat  for  rational  develop- 
ment God  has  provided  the  social  relations.  In  proportion  as  these 
are  extended,  regulated  and  perfected,  man  is  softened,  ameliorated, 
cultivated." 

Such,  then,  being  the  relations  we  sustain,  and  the  duties  we  owe  to 
society,  it  is  our  business  in  College,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  make 
such  preparation  for  their  fulfillment,  as  their  importance  and  our  own 
position  demand.  Of  course,  our  first  duty  is  a  thorough  education. 
That  is  the  purpose  for  which  the  five  hundred  of  us  have  made  this 
College  our  present  home.  Here  are  the  rare  opportunities  which  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  a  century  have  provided.  The  mental  vigor 
and  discipline,  which  a  careful  study  of  the  course  would  impart,  will 
be  of  countless  worth ;  but  that  study  must  not  be  altogether  exclu- 
sive. We  must,  at  times,  go  aside  from  it,  or  we  will  not  obtain  all 
the  good  which  it  is  capable  of  affording.  An  unswerving  and  perse- 
vering application  to  the  daily  routine  of  College  study,  will  disci- 
pline the  mind  and  develop  its  powers ;  but  it  is  not  always  unat- 
tended with  serious  evils.  We  are  each  day  of  our  lives  adding  some 
new  thought,  and  feeling  some  new  influence,  which  go  to  make  up 
the  unity  of  our  character.  They  are  so  hidden  and  so  subtle,  that 
we  pass  our  College  life  almost  unconscious  of  their  power.    If,  then, 
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in  devoting  our  energies  and  our  time  to  the  discipline  of  the  course, 
we  neglect,  as  we  are  exceedingly  likely  to  do,  the  cultivation  of  the 
other  faculties  of  our  being,  we  will  not,  after  all,  have  obtained  the 
highest  nor  the  truest  education.  That  will  only  have  been  reached, 
when  we  shall  have  properly  developed,  not  only  the  intellect,  but  the 
moral  and  social  faculties  of  our  nature,  giving  to  each  a  harmonious 
union  with  the  rest,  and  thus  imparting  the  highest  excellence  to  all. 
Said  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  whose  character  and  experience  give 
additional  weight  to  his  words,  "  The  capacity  of  the  intellect  for  great 
achievments  is  not  separable  from  the  capacity  of  feeling,  but  a  great 
intellect  is  more  or  less  acted  upon  and  animated  by  strong  feeling  and 
determined  will.  The  striking  predominance  of  the  intellect  over  the 
feelings,  or  the  feelings  over  the  intellect,  prevents  the  growth  of  both. 
The  whole  soul  must  be  educated  in  all  its  powers  or  it  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully educated  in  any  one  of  them." 

To  those,  then,  who  place  intellect  immeasurably  above  the  other 
endowments  of  the  mind,  this  is  an  argument  which  they  cannot  well 
overlook,  for  the  highest  development  of  the  intellect  necessitates  the 
development  of  the  rest.  Even  if  no  other  reason  were  advanced, 
this  alone  is  one,  which  hero-worshippers,  and  those  who  make  mere 
brains  the  idol  of  their  homage,  cannot  well  reject,  much  less  refute 
with  a  sneer.  But  to  those  who  believe  that  there  is  something  in  the 
social  qualities  themselves,  which  beautifies  and  ennobles  character, 
this  argument  has  a  special  significance  ;  for  it  confirms  the  belief, 
that  what  God  has  given  us  for  our  rational  enjoyment,  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  such  trifling  worth  as  to  be  almost  ignored,  or  at  best,  to  per- 
form the  office  of  a  convenient  and  humble  servitor.  To  my  mind, 
their  value  is  founded  upon  and  vindicated  by  higher  and  juster  claims. 
They  are  so  interwoven  with  our  being  and  contribute  so  much  to  the 
good  of  others,  as  well  as  to  our  own  enjoyment,  that  we  shall  not 
have  performed  our  highest  duty  in  life,  if  we  neglect  the  obligations 
which  they  have  rightly  and  reasonably  enjoined. 

With  some  of  us  at  least  our  connection  with  College  will  soon  ter- 
minate. With  others  it  will  be  prolonged  a  few  years  more — but  for 
all,  a  short  time,  at  farthest,  will  bring  the  close.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  testimony  of  all  mankind  and  that  even  of  our  limited  experience, 
beyond  this  pleasant  four- years  home  there  lies  a  selfish,  battling, 
heartless  world.  We  have  got  to  live  in  it.  Every  possible  tendency, 
almost,  is  exerted  to  make  men  selfish,  grasping,  hollow-hearted.  We 
have  got  to  fight  against  them,  if  we  would  live  happy  and  successful 
lives.    I  call  that  a  successful  life,  which  finds  its  reward,  not  in 
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wealth  or  honor  or  fame,  but  in  the  elevation  of  a  common  humanity, 
and  the  triumph  of  a  just  cause.  In  ages  past  such  lives  have  some- 
times been  written  in  tears  and  blood.  Men  and  devils  have  banded 
together  to  crush  them.  Dungeons  and  prison-racks  and  scaffolds  have 
confronted  them ;  but  death  alone  has  conquered.  No,  death  even  has 
not  conquered,  for  above  the  prison's  gloom,  above  the  scaffold's  heihgt, 
above,  high  above,  the  faggot's  gleam,  and  the  jeers  and  curses  of  the 
mob,  has  risen  a  voice  divinely  sweet  and  clear, — "  a  new  command- 
ment gave  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another,"  and  then,  clearer  and 
sweeter  still,  "  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." — That  terrible  day  has  past, 
but  its  lessons  still  remain.  "We  are  not  called  upon  to  be  martys,  but 
we  are  called  upon,  in  a  humbler  sphere,  to  fulfill  the  glorious  mission 
of  an  earnest  and  a  useful  life.  When,  therefore,  in  his  preparation 
for  that  life,  I  see  any  one,  but  especially  when  I  see  a  student,  with- 
drawing from  the  influences  of  social  intercourse,  and  shutting  up 
within  himself  those  elements  of  his  nature,  which  God  never  gave 
him  to  abuse,  I  think  that  man  mistakes  the  true  objects  of  an  educa- 
tion, and  is  growing  old  before  his  time.  Let  us  rather — by  all  means 
let  us  rather,  in  the  best  years  of  our  life,  in  our  youth,  filled  as  it  is 
with  the  flush  of  hope  and  of  future  promise,  give  full  play  to  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind  and  of  the  soul,  cultivate  geniality,  friendship,  and 
a  love  for  the  good ;  for  if  so  be,  that  by-and-by  our  lives  may  be  tinged 
with  sorrow,  and  disappointment  may  cast  its  shadows  over  us,  there 
may  be  one  period  toward  which  we  can  turn  with  a  quiet  joy,  and 
which,  warming  our  hearts  again  with  the  emotions  of  youth,  will 
teach  us,  that  life  is  not  all  a  waste,  nor  friendship  all  a  dream. 

I  have  attempted  to  justify  the  claims  which  the  social  faculties 
have  upon  us,  in  the  formation  of  character.  I  have  done  so  because 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  College  course  is  to  develop  the  intellect 
alone.  It  is  proper  and  necessary  that  it  should  be  so.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  our  sole  duty  here  is  to  devote  all  our  time  and 
energies  to  its  pursuit,  for,  with  all  our  study  and  mental  discipline, 
there  is  still  another  obligation  to  be  discharged,  which  demands  at 
least  a  recognition  of  its  worth.  Discipline  of  mind  and  formation  of 
character  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand.  While  I  value  a  cultivated  intel- 
lect, I  value  also  a  cultivated  heart ;  and  when  I  vindicate,  though 
poorly,  the  just  claims  of  the  latter,  let  me  not  again  be  misunderstood, 
and  charged  with  offering  "a  deliberate  argument  in  favor  of  'poor 
scholarship,'  before  an  intelligent  community,  in  a  classic  city  of  classic 
New  England  !"  vv.  h.  f. 
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A  century  and  a  half  has  passed  away  since  a  procession  of  mourn- 
ers, in  which  the  Tory  bishop  and  the  Whig  earl  walked  side  by  side, 
moved  at  dead  of  night  along  an  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  "round 
the  shrine  of  St.  Edward  and  the  graves  of  the  Plantagenets,"  and 
left  the  coffin  of  Addison  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  For  a 
single  moment  the  contests  of  the  Great  Hall  were  forgotten  in  the 
sorrow  of  the  Great  Abbey,  but  the  sorrow  of  the  Abbey  in  its  turn 
was  speedily  forgotten  in  the  new  contests  of  the  Hall.  The  day  was 
yet  far  in  the  future  when  the  death  of  an  English  author  should 
awaken  a  wider  and  sincerer  grief  than  the  death  of  an  English  sove- 
reign. The  people  were  still  too  deeply  agitated  with  anxiety  for  the 
security  of  their  laws  and  their  liberties,  to  linger  long  round  the 
grave  of  one  whom  they  knew  intimately  only  through  the  medium  of 
their  literature.  Posterity  has  reversed  their  decision ;  and  with  what 
keener  interest  do  we  turn  away  from  palace  and  parliament,  from  the 
crafty  and  dissolute  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  admired  and  hated  Cap- 
tain General,  from  the  infamous  but  quick-witted  Wharton  and  the 
upright  but  dull-witted  Harley,  from  the  eloquent  Halifax  and  the 
courtly  Somers,  to  that  simple  christian  scholar  and  gentleman,  who 
received  the  highest  offices  with  modesty  and  filled  them  with  integ- 
rity, but  who  is  remembered  by  us,  not  as  Secretary  of  Ireland  or 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  but  as  the  author  of  the  Cato  and  the  oracle  of 
the  Spectator.  So  let  us  turn  to  him,  not  to  criticise  either  his 
character  or  his  writings,  not  to  enumerate  his  errors  or  ferret  out  his 
faults,  not  to  inquire  if  his  criticisms  were  always  just  or  his  philoso- 
phy always  profound,  if  he  never  called  names  or  drank  too  much 
sherry ;  but  as,  near  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  we  might  have 
stepped  in,  for  a  moment  after  the  play,  from  Covent  Garden  to 
Button's,  where  he  was  sitting  over  his  coffee  and  talking  with  Steele  or 
Oraggs  or  Swift,  have  seated  ourselves  noiselessly  and  taken  up  the 
Postman,  lest  he  should  notice  our  presence  and  grow  embarrassed  and 
silent,  and  so  have  listened  to  that  charmed  conversation  which  Steele 
says  "  was  Terence  and  Catullus  in  one,  but  heightened  by  an  exquisite 
something  which  was  neither  Catullus  nor  Terence,  but  Addison 
alone." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  celebrated  writer  who  stood,  in 
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his  own  day  and  among  his  own  countrymen,  precisely  where  Addison 
stood.  The  center  of  the  most  brilliant  literary  circle  which  could 
be  gathered  in  the  metropolis,  in  what  has  been  called  its  Augustan 
age ;  the  friend  of  Budgell  and  Phillipps,  of  Tickell  and  Steele,  who 
scarcely  knew  whether  they  most  admired  his  genius  or  loved  his  char- 
acter ;  whose  opinion  was  as  eagerly  asked  by  the  critics  at  Wills's 
and  the  parsons  at  Childs's,  by  the  politicians  at  St.  James's  and  the 
philosophers  at  the  Grecian,  as  by  the  more  favored  circle  which  met 
him  nightly  at  Button's  and  the  Kit-Oat;  who  won  the  honest  praise 
of  Pope,  whilst  the  snarling  poet  hated  him  as  a  rival,  and  of  Swift, 
whilst  the  Tory  dean  hated  him  as  a  Whig ;  who  was  commended 
even  by  Boileau  for  Latin  verses  which  he  pronounced  worthy  of  Vida 
and  Sannazario,  if  not  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  complimented  even 
by  the  Cynic  of  Bolt  Court  in  a  sentence  which  has  passed  into  a  prov- 
erb;— we  certainly  can  point  to  few  writers  who  have  enjoyed  among 
their  contemporaries  a  wider,  and  to  none  who  have  enjoyed  a  more 
enviable  popularity. 

There  are  two  men,  however,  of  world-wide  celebrity,  the  most 
illustrious  Englishman  of  the  generation  that  was  going  out  and  the 
most  illustrious  Englishman  of  the  generation  that  was  coming  in, 
over  whose  names  for  a  moment  we  may  pause. 

Dryden  had  just  died.  He  had  been  Poet  Laureate  with  a  royal  pen- 
sion of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  had  sat  as  "  autocrat  of  letters 
and  oracle  of  the  literary  clubs."  He  had  been  pronounced  by  his  own 
generation  the  first  among  living  English  poets.  Yet  Dryden  went 
down  to  his  grave  hated  by  all  sincere  Whigs  and  detested  by  all  hon- 
est men.  He  had  degraded  those  splendid  abilities  which  have  placed 
him  above  Cowley,  above  Prior,  above  Pope,  by  vile  satires  upon  virtue 
and  wretched  lampoons  upon  religion.  For  the  paltry  pittance  of  his 
annuity  he  had  quitted  the  Church  of  England  and  entered  the  Church 
of  Rome.  For  the  equally  paltry  pittance  of  his  popularity  he  had 
spent  a  long  life  in  pandering  to  the  vile  and  fawning  on  the  great. 
From  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  Theater  to  the  throne  of  St.  James's, 
there  was  no  grade  of  London  society  which  he  had  not  insulted  with 
his  mendicancy  and  his  adulation. 

Ten  years  before  Addison  died,  Johnson  was  born.  A  great  man 
he  certainly  was.  No  one  will  grudge  so  cheap  an  epithet  to  one  who 
fought  his  way  up  with  his  pen,  against  fortune,  from  the  deep  degra- 
dation of  a  daily  drudge  who  slept  in  a  garret  and  ate  in  a  cellar,  into 
the  society  of  writers  like  Robertson  and  Churchill,  like  Adam  Smith 
and  Sir  William  Jones ;  to  be  praised  by  Richardson  and  courted  by 
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Chesterfield,  and  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  that  celebrated 
club  which  numbered  among  its  members  Goldsmith  and  Gibbon  and 
Burke.  But  the  popularity  of  Johnson  was,  after  all, — if  we  may 
borrow  a  word  from  the  newspapers — rather  the  run  of  a  great  intel- 
lectual monstrosity  than  the  quick,  sympathetic  admiration  of  a  finely 
poised  and  symmetrical  mind.  Men  looked,  with  sentiments  not 
very  different  from  those  with  which  the  Lilliputians  are  said  to  have 
contemplated  Gulliver  and  the  original  Mexicans  to  have  regarded 
the  cavalry  of  Cortez,  on  the  author  who  could  write  the  life  of  Sav- 
age within  a  fortnight  and  Rasselas  within  a  week  ;  who  dared  to  pub- 
lish a  Dictionary  without  a  dedication,  and  who  sustained  unassisted  a 
series  of  essays  which  even  threatened  to  eclipse  the  Spectator ;  who 
rolled  across  Streatham  Park  tapping  the  posts  as  he  passed  and 
muttering  like  an  idiot ;  who  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  Garrick  that  "  he 
didn't  know  what  a  fool  he  was  making  of  himself  by  repeating  that 
story,"  and  Burke  that  "he  didn't  see  his  way  through  the  question." 

The  popularity  of  Addison  was  different  from  the  popularity  either 
of  Dryden  or  of  Johnson.  Unlike  that  of  the  former,  it  was  unsoli- 
ited ;  unlike  that  of  the  latter,  it  was  uninterrupted;  unlike  that  of  both, 
it  was  universal.  If  we  except  Steele,  who  was  unhappily  alienated 
during  his  later  years  from  bis  old  school-fellow  of  the  Charter  House, 
and  Pope,  who  hated  him  because  he  envied  him,  and  maligned  him 
because  he  hated  him,  we  do  not  find  that  his  name  was  ever  mentioned 
but  with  esteem  and  affection,  by  the  wits  who  had  hung  upon  his  lips  at 
the  Coffee  houses,  by  the  nobles  who  had  applauded  his  Cato  at  Drury 
Lane  Theater,  by  the  gownsmen  who  had  turned  with  delight  the 
pages  of  his  Treatise  on  Medals  and  his  Latin  poems  at  Oxford,  or  by 
the  squires  who  had  grown  merry  or  sad  over  his  Spectators,  in  every 
borough  from  Cornwall  to  Northumberland. 

It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  a  revulsion  of  feeling  would  fol- 
low this  unmixed  admiration ;  that  when  the  well-known  face  had 
disappeared  from  Russell  Street  and  Shire  Lane,  the  popular  feeling 
towards  him  would  vibrate  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  And  we 
cannot  but  admit  that  this,  in  some  degree  at  least,  has  been  the  case; 
that  whilst  men  of  letters  still  linger  over  the  pages  where  the  England 
of  Queen  Anne  is  so  exquisitely  painted— still  love  to  repeat  the 
morning  walk  with  Sir  Roger  in  Spring  Gardens,  with  the  glass  of 
Burton  ale  and  the  slice  of  hung  beef  at  the  end,  and  to  read  for  the 
thousandth  time  the  pathetic  letter  of  Ed.  Biscuit  which  tells  the  sad 
story  of  the  old  knight's  death — even  the  Spectator  has  lost  its  hold 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  whilst  the  Cato  has  virtually  come  to  be 
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regarded  merely  as  a  collection  of  stately  and  eloquent  orations, 
threaded  on  a  narrative,  a  Thucydides  in  verse. 

That  the  popularity  of  the  Oato  should  have  sensibly  declined  is 
far  from  strange,  and  many  reasons  might  be  assigned  to  account  for 
it.    We  must  content  ourselves  with  barely  stating  two. 

The  first  may  be  found  in  the  complete  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  English  drama  and  in  the  public  taste 
which  governs  it.  That  Addison's  tragedy,  whatever  may  be  its  faults, 
is  immeasurably  superior  as  a  work  of  art  to  the  overwrought  passion 
and  vapid  sentiment  which  night  after  night  crowd  Burton's  and 
Wallack's,  no  one  can  well  deny  ;  but  even  if  its  heavy  declamation 
were  lightened  and  its  long  discourses  abridged,  if  its  pathos  were 
intensified  and  Booth  himself  upon  the  boards,  yet  we  hazard  little  in 
the  assertion  that  no  shrewd  manager  could  be  induced  to  bring  it  out. 
It  would  still  be  a  drug  in  the  book-seller's  stalls.  For  even  then 
Addison  would  be  but  an  imperfect  servant  of  the  greatest  of  masters* 
and  here  the  master  himself  has  failed.  It  is  a  reproach  on  the  times, 
and  yet  it  is  true,  that  Shakespeare  himself  can  not  run  against 
Bourcicault,  that  Hamlet  is  empty  whilst  the  Octoroon  is  packed,  that 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  must  be  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  the 
American  Cousin.  Indeed  we  may  sum  up  the  experience  of  our  day» 
in  the  single  sentence,  "  the  success  of  your  play  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  its  excellence ;"  so  that  if  the  Oato  were  a  masterpiece,  which  it 
certainly  is  not,  the  case  would  be  more  hopeless  still. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Oato  was 
overestimated  at  the  time  when  it  first  appeared.  It  was  with  great 
reluctance,  as  every  reader  knows,  that  its  author  was  induced  to 
hazard  a  representation,  against  the  very  earnest  advice  of  not  a  few 
of  his  friends,  and  among  them  of  Pope.  The  success  of  its  first  presen- 
tation is  well  known — how  an  obscure  and  farfetched  analogy,  never 
thought  of  till  after  the  play  had  been  written,  was  instantly  seized  ; 
how  the  Whigs  applauded  because  it  hit  the  Tories  and  the  Tories 
because  it  hit  Marlborough,  till  its  triumph  was  assured  and  complete. 
This  incident  appears  laughably  absurd  to  us  now,  yet  it  is  beyond 
question  that  the  Cato  owed  very  much  of  its  popularity  to  this  inci- 
dent alone. 

But  it  is  not  upon  the  Cato,  nor  in  fact  upon  any  of  his  poetical 
writings,  that  even  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Addison  have  in  any 
considerable  degree  sought  to  rest  his  fame.  He  is  scarcely  better 
known  to  us  as  a  poet  than  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a  statesman  he  is 
scarcely  known  to  us  at  all.    And  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  name 
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of  Boswell  is  more  intimately  associated  with  the  memoirs  of  John- 
son, than  the  name  of  Addison  with  that  series  of  periodical  essays, 
of  which,  though  not  the  originator,  he  was  always  the  soul,  which 
Johnson  himself  did  not  scruple  to  imitate  a  few  years  later  in  the 
Rambler  and  the  Idler,  and  which  continued  for  nearly  two  years,  to 
charm  with  their  mingled  humor  and  wit,  with  the  kindly  keenness  of 
their  satire  and  the  classic  beauty  of  their  style,  every  literary  coterie 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Tweed.  Nor  is  the  character  of  Boswell 
more  perfectly  preserved  to  us  in  his  life  of  his  master  than  the  char- 
acter of  Addison  in  the  same  memorable  papers.  As  we  bend  over 
them  the  walls  of  the  club-room,  like  the  magician's  tent  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  seem  to  push  out  on  every  side,  across  a  thousand  leagues  of 
ocean,  across  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  We  seem  to  be  sitting  in  the 
fortunate  circle  at  the  Kit-Oat,  round  that  slight  and  graceful  form 
which  we  know  so  well  and  love  so  dearly,  to  see  the  placid  features 
lighted  up  with  their  own  peculiar  smile  and  to  hear  the  gentle  voice 
whose  tones  enchant  us  like  a  spell.  A  mind  so  original  and  so  native- 
ly genial  must  of  necessity  leave  its  impress  on  his  writings,  and  even 
if  in  his  introductory  sketch  of  the  Spectator  he  had  not  unconsciously 
painted  himself,  some  at  least  of  the  qualities  which  he  there  acknowl- 
edges might  have  been  discovered  with  little  difficulty  in  the  subse- 
quent papers.  "We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  in  the  taciturn 
philosopher  who,  during  a  residence  of  eight  years  at  the  University, 
«'  scarce  uttered  the  quantity  of  a  hundred  words,  and  who  could  not 
remember  that  he  ever  spoke  three  sentences  together  in  his  whole  life," 
of  the  retiring  modesty  of  the  illustrious  author  to  whom  the  philoso- 
pher himself  owes  all  his  immortality.  For  there  is  not  a  page  in  his 
writings  which  does  not  borrow  from  this  beautiful  trait  something  of 
its  peculiar  charm.  Nor  did  it  less  pervade  and  beautify  his  conver- 
sation, when  he  shrank  from  dinner  parties  and  crowded  companies, 
to  sit  down  apart  with  some  congenial  acquaintance  and,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  "  think  aloud."  It  rendered  him  not  less  cautious  in  the 
advancement  of  his  opinions  than  timid  in  the  publication  of  his 
works.  We  look  in  vain  in  his  most  elaborate  articles,  in  the  criticisms 
of  Milton  and  the  celebrated  papers  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, for  anything  of  the  determined  dogmatism  and  the  confident 
assurance,  which  mark  the  writings  as  well  as  the  life  of  Johnson 
In  graceful  and  delicate  humor  and  wit,  Addison  was  inferior  to. 
none  of  his  contemporaries.  Indeed  Macaulay  has  pronounced  him 
superior  to  them  all.  And  surely  in  nothing  else  does  the  Spectator 
evince  more  clearly  its  distinguished  pre-eminence  over  the  Tatler,  to 
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which  he  contributed  but  rarely,  and  the  Englishman,  to  which  he  did 
not  contribute  at  all,  on  the  one  hand,  and  over  the  Rambler  and  the 
Idler  on  the  other.  His  humor  is  not  the  reckless  merriment  of  the 
mountebank,  but  the  occasional  playfulness  of  the  serious  man— as  gen- 
ial round  the  Yule  log  on  a  Christmas  eve,  as  on  the  pages  where  it 
sparkles  and  foams  for  all  time.  His  satire  is  not  the  snarl  of  the 
misanthropist,  but  the  affectionate  reproof  of  the  lover  of  mankind  ; 
it  is  sharp  but  not  barbed.  The  delicate  irony  with  which  he  ridicules 
the  popular  fancies  and  follies  of  the  day — making  the  small  wit 
ashamed  of  his  pun  and  the  fine  lady  of  her  party  patch — making 
merry  to-day  over  a  commode  eighteen  inches  in  height  and  to-morrow 
over  a  hoop  almost  large  enough  to  fill  a  pew — reminds  us  of  nothing 
so  vividly  as  of  those  elegant  satires  in  which  Horace  raised  his  voice 
in  vain  against  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Roman  Republic. 

But  not  in  wit  nor  in  humor,  in  satire  nor  criticism,  lies  that  which 
is  to  us  the  one  inestimable  charm  of  the  Spectator.  The  critical 
papers,  far  they  were  in  advance  of  their  own  times,  are  almost  com- 
monplace in  ours.  The  satirical  papers  have  done  their  work.  There 
may  be  times,  rare  indeed,  but  possible  to  all  of  us,  when  the  gayer 
society  of  the  club-room  becomes  dull.  Even  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 
may  sometimes  grow  tedious  and  Will  Honeycomb  may  talk  too  long. 
But  no  such  dimness  is  on  those  bright  pages  which  introduce  us  to 
the  old  Worcestershire  baronet,  with  his  cheerful  temper  and  his 
large  heart,  with  his  delicious  self-complacency  and  his  rare  humanity  ; 
to  the  landlord  who  "  stands  up  at  church  when  everybody  else  is  upon 
his  knees  to  count  the  congregation  and  see  if  any  of  his  tenants 
are  missing,"  and  to  the  Justice  who  settles  the  disputes  that  are 
referred  to  him  by  gravely  announcing  that  "  much  might  be  said  upon 
both  sides." 

In  his  portrait  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  his  friends — the 
venerable  chaplain  who  was  better  acquainted  with  backgammon 
than  with  Greek,  and  the  entertaining  game  keeper  who  "  made  a  May- 
fly to  a  miracle  and  furnished  the  whole  country  with  angle  rods" — 
Addison  discloses  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  his  mind  and  some  of 
the  purest  instincts  of  his  character.  The  scenes  in  which  they  are 
severally  introduced  to  us — the  visit  of  the  Spectator  to  Coverley  Hall, 
the  parish  church  and  the  assizes,  of  Sir  Roger  to  Spring  Gardens, 
the  abbey  and  the  theater — are  not  singular  nor  striking.  They  are 
such  as  doubtless  occurred  every  day  to  some  two  actual  Englishmen, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.    For  it  is  on  these  pages  as  on 
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no  others  that  the  England  of  Queen  Anne  lives  again.  And  yet  our 
minds  instinctively  attest  the  truth  of  the  judgment  which  Macaulay 
has  pronounced,  that  "  while  such  events  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a 
plot,  yet  they  are  related  with  such  truth,  such  grace,  such  wit,  such 
humor,  such  pathos,  such  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  they  charm  us  on  the  hundredth 
perusal."  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  quarrel  with  Horace  Walpole  for 
saying  that  since  Falstaff,  there  is  nothing  in  literature  to  rival  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Spectator  as  Addison ;  nor  could  we  do 
otherwise  without  reversing  the  verdict  of  five  generations.  We  have 
somewhere  seen  a  wise  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  while  Addison 
wrote  half  the  Spectator  and  there  was  all  England  to  write  the  other 
half,  yet  not  half  of  this  other  half  is  good."  Of  Steele,  in  particular, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he  was  a  writer  of  eminent  ability,  purer 
than  Dryden,  wittier  than  Congreve ;  nay,  the  distance  is  probably  not 
greater  between  Addison  and  Steele,  than  between  Steele  and  every 
other  essayist  of  his  time.  But  from  the  public  voice  to  private  judg- 
ment there  is  no  appeal,  and  the  public  voice,  in  unmistakable  tones, 
has  assigned  to  Addison  all  the  glory  of  their  common  work. 

It  is  probable  that  this  glory  is  heightened  by  the  novelty  of  the 
enterprise,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  it  met  the  wants  and  rebuked 
the  vices  of  the  times.  The  Tatler  was  an  experiment.  It  only 
discovered  or  at  most  it  only  partially  explored  the  broad  field  of  which 
the  Spectator  took  immediate  and  full  possession.  The  task  which 
confronted  the  new  periodical  was  indeed  disheartening.  It  found 
society  rotten  in  its  corruption,  and  it  undertook  with  the  principles  of 
a  more  than  human  morality  to  lift  and  restore  it.  It  found  literature 
loathsome  with  the  trail  of  Wycherly  and  Swift,  and  it  sought  to 
purify  that  literature  itself  and  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  community 
that  clamored  for  and  applauded  it.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  accomplished  both.  For  underneath  the  learning  of  Addison, 
underneath  his  refinement  and  his  literary  culture,  there  lay  an  earnest 
christian  purpose.  If  he  brought  again  to  light  the  beauties  which 
age  had  covered  up  in  the  old  English  ballads,  he  brought  to  light  also 
the  strong  love  of  virtue,  which  licentiousness  had  covered  up  in  Eng- 
lish hearts.  He  taught  the  sneering  courtier  that  it  was  possible  to  be 
a  christian  without  ceasing  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  the  frowning  Puri- 
tan that  it  was  possible  to  be  a  gentleman  without  ceasing  to  be  a 
christian.  Though  among  the  first  wits  and  not  the  last  satirists  of  his 
day,  he  never  employed  his  wit  to  ridicule  morality  or  his  satire  to 
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caricature  the  Church.  But  that  deep  religious  fervor  which  made 
his  death  so  memorable,  is  equally  manifest  in  all  his  writings ;  not 
less  in  his  wittiest  rebukes  of  the  foibles  and  vices  of  court  and  people, 
than  in  the  religious  meditations  of  Saturday  morning,  which  Macaulay 
assures  us  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  finest  passages  in  Massillon. 
It  is  now  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  in  that  venerable  mansion, 
still  standing  in  the  midst  of  London,  whose  ancient  turrets  and  carved 
and  gilded  chambers  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  William  and  the 
Revolution,  of  Cromwell  and  the  Long  Parliament,  the  "  gentle  pen" 
of  the  brilliant  essayist  was  laid  aside  and  the  loving  heart  of  the 
christian  philanthropist  grew  still.  Within  this  period  many  new 
names  have  arisen  and  many  revolutions  have  occurred  in  the  world 
of  letters.  The  Times  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Spectator  beside 
the  coffee  on  the  breakfast  table  of  Milord,  and  Pickwick  has  almost 
driven  Sir  Roger  from  the  stage.  But  when  we  look  back  over  the 
long  line  of  illustrious  authors  who,  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  have 
carried  the  literature  of  England  to  a  more  than  Roman,  a  more 
than  Grecian  fame,  we  may  find  greater  orators  and  scholars,  greater 
poets  and  satirists,  many  whose  works  are  more  widely  read,  a  few 
whose  memories  are  more  widely  cherished,  than  his,  whose  literary 
career  we  have  been  reviewing ;  but  in  all  that  splendid  company  we 
shall  look  in  vain  for  one  in  whom  the  candid  critic  has  found  so  much 
to  praise  and  the  malignant  critic  so  little  to  condemn,  who  has  affected 
a  more  complete  and  permanent  reform  in  literature  and  in  morals,  and 
who  has  left  to  posterity  a  more  faultless  example,  a  more  enduring 
memory,  or  a  more  stainless  name.  e.  b.  c. 


A  maid  upon  the  lonely  beach, 

All  in  the  silent,  summer  day, 
With  wide  blue  eyes  fixed  far  away, 

And  small  hands  clinging  each  to  each. 

All  day  she  wanders  by  the  sea; — 
What  are  the  ways  of  men  to  her, 
Whose  soul  is  busy  with  the  stir 

Of  never-resting  memory  ? 
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For  there  had  glanced  a  passing  gleam 
Of  love  all  hopeless  on  her  way, 
And  life's  up-springing  April  day 

God's  hand  had  darkened  with  a  dream. 

The  mist  floats  on  the  desert's  face, 

And  lake  and  isle  all  lustrous  moulds,- 
But  when  withdrawn  its  billowy  folds, 

How  bare  and  desolate  the  place ! 

Why  should  she  live  ?    The  life  above 
Can  scarce  be  sadder  than  her  own ; 
But  shall  she  die  ?    For  death  alone 

Can  still  the  fluttering  wing  of  love. 

When  darkness  on  the  ocean  hangs, 

She  hears  the  loud  surf  tumbling  in, 
The  loose  stones  jostling  with  a  din 

Like  wild  beast  clashing-to  his  fangs. 

Under  the  leaden  morning  sky, 

She  sees  from  off  the  toppling  comb 
The  mad  wind  snatching  flecks  of  foam 

To  whirl  them  wildly  drifting  by. 

And  when,  as  daylight  disappears, 

The  large  moon  upward  moveth  slow, 
It  seems  to  waver,  shrink  and  grow, 

Trembling  through  such  a  mist  of  tears. 

But  when  the  evening  zephyrs  blow 
A  music  borne  from  off  the  sea, 
She  mingles  with  the  melody 

A  plaintive  song,  all  soft  and  low. 


Calmly  the  night  comes  down  on  all  the  land, 
Faintly  the  twilight  glimmers  o'er  the  sea, 

Sadly  the  lingering  ripples  kiss  the  sand, 
So  sad  I  pace  the  beach  and  wait  for  thee. 

Soft  steal  the  muffled  inland  echoes  here, 
A  sound  of  church-bells  trembles  on  the  lea,' 

So  softly,  muffled  memories  meet  the  ear, 
And  seem  to  mock  me  as  I  wait  for  thee. 


Solemnly  still  the  great,  calm  stars  glow  on, 
And  all  the  broad  fair  heaven  leans  silently, 

While  slumberous  Ocean's  undulous  undertone 
Still  whispers  with  me  as  I  wait  for  thee. 
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Upon  the  strand  where  life's  loud  surges  beat, 
My  footsteps  follow  where  my  hope  must  be  ; 

The  dull,  long  days  and  nights  break  at  my  feet — 
Must  I  forever,  weeping,  wait  for  thee  ? 


Low  lowers  the  (hdl-eyed  winter's  day — 

A  sullen  sky  the  ocean  mocks ; 

The  surf  beats  bitterly  the  rocks, 
"Which  wintry  years  have  worn  away. 

Chafing  within  its  cragged  cage, 
The  wave  again  and  still  again 
Leaps  fiercely  up  its  length  of  chain, 

To  fall  back  foaming  in  its  rage. 

On  the  wet  sands,  with  elfish  hair, 

And  faded  fingers  tightly  clenched, 

And  vest  whose  folds,  ah  weather- drenched, 

Leave  half  her  haggard  bosom  bare, 

She  stands  amid  the  spray,  alone. 

0  heavy  heart  I  that  all  thy  years 
Hast  held  one  image  dim  with  tears, 

And  watched  it  while  it  turned  to  stone. 

So  wretched  stands  she  staring  there, 
As  if  the  desert  and  the  storm 
And  bitter  wind  had  taken  form, 

And  frozen  into  that  despair. 

And  looking  on  them  thus  I  seem 
To  understand  the  life  undone, 
The  life-long  wretchedness  of  one 

"Whose  youth  was  withered  with  a  dream. 


We  have  chosen  to  place  the  following  thoughts  under  the  title  above, 
not  because  it  fully  covers  the  ground  we  design  to  tread,  but  because  it 
will  furnish  a  convenient  name  for  our  article  and  indicate  the  topic  to 
which  we  wish  especially  to  direct  attention.     It  is  the  writer's  desire 
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to  speak  a  few  sincere  and  earnest  words  to  his  neighbors  and  friends 
in  College,  touching  the  interests  of  our  two  Public  Societies,  and  par- 
ticularly the  system  of  Prize  Debates  connected  with  these  Societies. 

We  are  very  far  from  joining  the  present  popular  outcry  against  our 
Public  Literary  Societies,  or  from  admitting  the  utter  desperation  and 
abandonment  of  their  present  condition,  and  still  farther  from  trusting 
the  diagnosis  so  flippantly  put  forth  by  sundry  quasi  members  whose 
sole  evidence  of  membership  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  the  admission  of  Freshmen,  two,  three,  or  four  years  since.  There 
are  some  amongst  us,  who,  setting  aside  the  tests  of  reason  and  expe- 
rience, gravely  assert  that  if  our  Linonia  and  Brothers  "  are  not  actu- 
ally dead,  they  ought  to  be."*  It  will  not  seem  strange  that  those 
who  utter  this  dictum  should  attempt  to  demonstrate  their  wisdom  by 
showing  the  "  physical  impossibility,"  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
should  speak  in  one  evening !  As  if  this  were,  or  any  one  claimed 
it  to  be,  a  condition  of  the  vigorous  and  successful  existence  of  our 
Public  Societies.  It  is  as  manifestly  undesirable  as  impossible,  that 
all,  or  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Societies  should  make  speeches 
on  every  evening  they  meet.  It  is  a  prime  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
such  is  the  intent,  or  that  such  is  the  only  discipline  which  the  debates 
afford.  The  proper  and  legitimate  aim  of  those  who  frequent  these 
and  similar  Societies,  no  doubt  is,  to  cultivate  and  acquire  skill  in 
public  speaking.  But  is  this  to  be  sought  only  by  speaking  in  every 
debate  of  the  year  %  Is  the  atmosphere  and  genius  of  a  great  Deba- 
ting Society's  hall  worth  nothing  to  the  student  of  oratory  %  Is  it 
time  wasted  to  sit  with  closed  lips  and  study  the  salient  points  or  the 
defects  of  another's  speaking]  Silence,  thoughtful,  long-continued 
silence  is  not  seldom  the  period  of  deepest  and  truest  discipline. 
Fisher  Ames,  that  model  of  the  public  debater,  speaking  of  a  Club  to 
which  he  was  attached  in  his  youth,  says,  "  I  never  spoke  three  con- 
secutive minutes  in  this  Club,  but  its  presence  and  example  discovered 
and  fostered  in  me,  beyond  all  other  influences,  the  passion  for  public 
speaking." 

No  student  could  afford  to  speak  in  every  debate,  if  he  were  seek- 
ing to  gain  the  highest  proficiency  in  public  speaking.  It  would  not 
be  in  his  power  to  make  such  preparation,  to  turn  over  and  ponder  his 
theme  with  such  care  and  fullness  as  to  make  his  public  utterance  val- 
uable to  himself  or  his  associates.  It  is  the  height  of  mental  cruelty 
and  dissipation  to  make,  or  to  attempt  to  make  a  speech  when  one  has 

*See  Tale  Lit.  Mag.  for  Oct,  1860,     Art.  on  "Linonia  and  Brothers." 
VOL.   XXVI.  10* 
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no  basis  of  accurate  knowledge  and  familiarity  with  the  question.  We 
are  very  willing  to  endorse  the  remark  on  which  the  author  of  a  recent 
article  in  this  Magazine  animadverts,  that  "  every  man  ought  to  go  up 
to  every  meeting  and  take  part  in  the  debate;"  but  that  "part"  for 
his  own  best  discipline,  should  not  infrequently  be  a  silent  one.  Let 
him  lend  the  inspiration  and  incentive  of  his  own  presence  and  inte- 
rested attention  to  the  debate,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  be  quickened  and 
assisted  in  his  own  earnest  aims.  The  sacred  rule  will  be  reversed 
for  him,  and  he  shall  know  that  here,  at  least,  it  is  sometimes  "  more 
blessed  to  receive  than  to  give." 

He  most  truly  "  takes  part"  in  debate,  who  only  sits  and  listens.  It 
is  a  part  which  must  not  be  unperformed  by  him  who  would  train  him- 
self most  efficiently  ;  a  part  due  alike  to  one's  self  and  one's  compan- 
ions in  debate.  True,  it  implies  a  constant  and  unremitted  interest  in 
the  objects  of  debate.  This  is  precisely  the  claim  we  make  upon  all 
students, — that  they  should  be  earnest  and  active  in  securing  the  pe- 
culiar intellectual  growth  and  strength  which  Debating  Societies  af- 
ford, and  which  all  men,  whatever  their  aims  or  lots  in  life,  should 
possess.  It  is  a  part  of  the  preliminary  training  of  a  complete  edu- 
cation. Like  many  of  the  studies  of  the  College  course,  a  genuine 
Debating  Society  will  engender  and  confirm  habits  of  mind  and  thought, 
whose  value  cannot  be  depreciated  by  any  circumstances  of  subse- 
quent life.  We  may  never  be  public  speakers  on  the  most  limited 
scale,  but  the  mental  habits  and  methods  which  these  Societies  pro- 
mote, are  potent  alike  in  all  callings,  all  walks  of  life.  It  is  our  con- 
viction, therefore,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  Societies  as  "  Lino- 
ma"  and  the  "  Brothers"  were  designed  to  be ;  a  demand  which  all  true 
scholars  will  recognize ;  a  demand  which  will  always  continue,  whilst 
man  shall  wisely  seek  the  fullest  development  of  head  and  heart. 

Let  us  next  consider  a  moment  what  relation  our  Public  Societies 
sustain  to  this  demand.  Do  they  meet  it  adequately  ?  Or  rather  do 
we,  as  wise  students,  come  up  to  the  measure  of  our  duty  and  oppor- 
tunity in  these  Societies  1  We  are  frank  to  say,  that  we  do  not  think 
our  community  is  properly  alive  to  its  own  interests  in  this  regard. 
We  think  our  Yale  culture  wants,  for  its  symmetry  and  completeness, 
just  those  qualities  which  Debating  Societies  secure.  Not  that  we 
want  more  stump-oratory,  more  public  speaking  of  any  kind  in  the 
world  outside  us.  No ;  but  we  do  want  more  of  that  manly,  stalwart, 
and,  so  to  speak,  muscular  style  of  culture.  Our  literary  standard 
will  degenerate,  if  it  has  not  already,  into  dilletanteism,  without  a 
fresh  infusion  of  that  robust  manliness  of  intellect,  that  chivalric,  al- 
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most  pugilistic  style  of  mind  so  nobly  illustrated  in  Milton,  Dr.  John- 
son, Victor  Hugo,  or  our  own  elder  Quincy. 

"We  sit  in  our  rooms,  smoking  our  meerschaums,  and  lazily  talk 
over  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  or  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King,"  and  think  it 
almost  vulgar  and  wanting  in  literary  taste,  to  have  any  knowledge 
or  opinions  of  the  grand  and  stirring  issues  of  actual  life,  past  or  pres- 
ent. Now  this  is  not  the  full,  strong,  hearty  culture,  the  times  and 
all  times  demand.  We  need,  not  less  of  the  purely  literary,  so 
called,  but  more,  far  more,  of  the  study  of  great  questions  and  princi- 
ples which  move  the  world  of  living  men.  We  need,  above  all,  more 
of  sturdy  investigation,  more  of  "  the  strong  muscle  and  hard  nerve," 
which  enter  into  every  great  character.  We  need  to  come  out  oftener 
as  inquirers,  into  "  the  world  of  agencies,  actors  and  actions,"  where 
everything  is  under  motion  and,  in  the  phrase  of  Bacon,  all  "  resounds 
like  the  mines."  For,  the  masterpieces  of  every  Literature  are  the 
offspring  of  a  severer,  more  masculine  culture,  the  works  of  "  the  Her- 
culeses  and  not  the  Adonises  of  Literature."  The  strong,  the  simple, 
the  heroic,  the  grand  in  Literature  or  Life,  do  not  derive  their  chief 
nutriment  from  tobacco-smoke  and  novel-reading.  These  betoken  a 
luxurious  mind  and  a  predominantly  aesthetic  culture. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  clear,  that  the  most  efficient  agency  which  we 
can  oppose  to  this  tendency  (mark,  we  do  not  say  state,  only  tendency?) 
of  the  popular  mind  amongst  us,  is  to  revive  and  cherish,  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  our  culture  and  discipline,  an  abiding  and  vigorous 
love  for  debating  in  our  Public  Societies.  Let  it  not  be  true  amongst 
us,  that  a  man  gets  more  reputation  by  displaying  familiarity  with  the 
Pickwick  papers  than  with  the  great  French  question,  which  separated 
Burke  and  Fox  with  the  tales  of  Currer  Bell  than  with  the  prose 
works  of  Milton.  The  standard  that  results  in  this,  is  false,  degra- 
ding, enervating.  In  the  sharp  conflict  of  the  debate,  in  the  flash  and 
glow  of  the  mental  fray,  this  effeminate  softness  must  be  put  away, 
and  the  strong  armor  of  fact,  argument,  principle,  history,  logic,  must 
be  put  on.  Who  shall  question  the  value,  the  indispensableness  of 
such  training,  in  compacting  and  harmonizing  into  true  proportions  the 
mental  man  ?  This  shall  give  "  the  tough  core,  the  hard  kernel"  of 
intellectual  character,  and  over  and  around  these  we  will  cast  the 
grace  and  polish  of  aesthetic  culture. 

Our  complaint,  our  criticism  is,  that  too  few  seize  upon  the  opportu- 
nities which  are  in  their  reach  at  Yale,  for  hardening  and  expanding 
the  mental  frame.  Our  ideal  of  College  discipline  is — every  man 
faithful  in  the  Recitation-room,  faithful  in  the  Public  Society's  hall, 
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faithful  in  his  private  literary  culture.  None  of  these  may  be  safely 
neglected,  none  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  another,  with- 
out permanent,  irreparable  loss ;  without  making  each  one  of  us  some- 
thing less  than  God  meant  him  to  be.  Nor  is  there  any  "  physical 
impossibility"  involved  in  this  plan.  There  is  the  fullest,  amplest* 
grandest  possibility,  nay,  opportunity  for  all  this.  Where  is  the  noble' 
generous,  literary  enthusiasm,  whose  "  vital  breath  and  native  air," 
should  be  around  these  time-worn  walls  and  beneath  these  dear  old 
trees  at  Yale  %  Say  not,  the  "  golden  age"  is  fled  and  forever ;  but 
let  us  grasp  the  forces  that  await  our  use,  and  Astrrea  will  return  to 
her  home  amongst  us.  If  we  could  set  ourselves  down  amongst  the 
actors  in  the  grand  dramas  of  our  Past,  we  should  discover  only  a  lit- 
tle uhandful  of  earnest,  thoughtful,  hard-working  students,  very  like 
some  among  us,  who  had  the  stretch  of  vision  to  see  that  the  culture 
of  the  Public  Societies  must  make  up  a  part  of  their  full  and  suffi- 
cient discipline.  Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  as  the  times  changed,  they  met; 
they  debated ;  the  halls  rang  with  the  voices  of  the  combatants  at  the 
mental  tournament.  They  went  forth  to  meet  the  world,  armed  at  all 
points ;  they  strode  to  the  high  places  of  power ;  they  were  Kings 
amongst  men.    That  is  the  simple  story.     We  may  repeat  it. 

We  have  now  a  few  observations  to  make  upon  the  relations  which 
our  system  of  Prize  Debates,  sustains  to  the  Public  Societies.  This 
subject  has  been  much  canvassed  of  late  in  our  community,  and  we 
have  been  not  a  little  surprised  and  chagrined  to  notice  the  opin- 
ions which  are  held  by  a  considerable  number  amongst  us.  We  are 
told  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rise  of  Prize  Debates  was  the  fall 
of  the  regular  weekly  debates.  We  are  told  that  Prize  men,  getting 
their  fill  of  oratorical  reputation  by  a  single  strong  effort,  are  content 
to  neglect  the  Societies  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  We  are  told  that 
the  style  of  effort  which  is  successful  in  our  Prize  Debates  is  actually 
inimical  to  success  and  readiness  in  the  ordinary  debate.  We  deem 
all  these  allegations  of  fact  or  opinion,  unfounded  and  mistaken.  We 
think  that  only  a  little  inquiry  is  needed  to  show  an  unprejudiced 
mind  that  the  introduction  of  Prize  Debates,  in  point  of  fact,  did  not 
mark,  much  less  occasion,  a  decline  in  the  regular  debates.  The  tes- 
timony of  those  who  were  active  in  our  Public  Societies  during  the 
six  years  succeeding  the  establishment  of  Prize  Debates,  points  to 
the  conclusion,  that  they  have  realized  the  aim  and  hope  of  their  found- 
ers— the  promotion  of  interest  and  skill  in  public  debating.  It  is  our 
belief,  founded  on  diligent  and  extensive  inquiry,  that  no  influence  has 
been  so  efficient  in  overcoming  obstacles  and  keeping  alive,  at  least,  somo 
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sparks  of  the  manly  and  generous  spirit  and  passion  of  public  debate. 
Against  the  influence  of  our  present  effeminate  standard  of  literary 
culture,  of  the  higher  and  severer  requirements  of  the  College  course, 
of  the  exhausting  and  distracting  efforts  of  the  annual  campaigns  for 
new  members,  of  the  absorbing  and  universal  devotion  to  our  Class 
Societies,  the  system  of  Prize  Debates  has  sufficed  to  retain  and  pass 
down  to  us  at  least  the  instruments,  the  opportunity  of  a  better  and 
manlier  discipline.  Without  them,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
"  Linonia"  and  the  "  Brothers"  would  have  a  name  and  place  even  in 
our  University. 

Nor  is  this  result  and  influence  other  than  we  might  look  for,  from 
the  very  nature  of  Prize  Debates.  They  are  adapted  to  awaken 
and  confirm  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  our  Societies.  They  furnish 
the  strongest  incentive,  the  keenest  stimulus  to  diligence  and  care  in 
the  ordinary  debates.  They  demand,  for  success,  the  precise  discipline 
which  the  weekly  debates  will  give ;  a  discipline  which  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  whole  circle  of  our  advantages.  Neither  does 
one  success  in  a  Prize  Debate  allow  the  student  to  relax  his  efforts 
and  retire,  salvafama.  Far  from  it.  Every  absence  from  the  weekly 
debate,  diminishes  his  chances  of  success  in  the  next  encounter,  where- 
in his  reputation  is  again  to  be  put  to  the  test.  The  pressure  is  upon 
him  at  all  times  ;  he  "  sees  a  hand,"  and  "  hears  a  voice,"  which  other 
men  do  not,  which  will  not  let  him  be  idle  or  neglectful.  It  is  true, 
that  occasionally  a  Prize  man  will  neglect  his  Society,  but  he  does  it 
always  at  his  peril,  and  rarely  with  impunity.  As  a  rule,  Prize  men 
cannot  safely,  and  hence  do  not  neglect  the  discipline  of  the  weekly 
debates. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  "  physical  impossibility,"  which  actually 
and  patently  stands  in  the  way  of  our  best  discipline  in  the  Public 
Societies.  It  is  curious,  moreover,  to  observe  how  carefully  and  con- 
stantly we  seek,  both  in  our  reflections  and  discussions  upon  this  sub- 
ject, to  shift  the  responsibility  of  injury  to  the  Public  Societies,  from 
its  real  and  palpable  source.  We  are  shrewd  to  detect  a  "  physical 
impossibility,"  which  has  no  connection  with  the  present  inefficiency 
of  the  Societies,  whilst  we  entirely  overlook  and  ignore  the  actual 
"  physical  impossibility,"  which  the  swarm  of  Class  Societies  presents. 
Students  cannot  do  everything.  The  performance  of  some  duties  or 
tasks,  compels  the  omission  of  others.  It  is  physically  impossible 
that  we  should  give  all  the  time  at  our  command  to  Class  Societies, 
and  still  find  time  and  interest  to  engage  with  ardor  and  profit  in  the 
Public  Societies.    The  best  talent  of  College  is  constantly  enlisted  in 
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support  of  the  Class  Societies,  and  the  result  which  we  see  is  natural 
and  unavoidable.  The  Public  Societies  "  go  a-begging,"  whilst  the 
Class  Societies  "  wax  fat  and  kick."  If  some  merciful  dispensation 
should  raze  out  every  Class  Society  at  Yale,  and  remove  the  in- 
cubus of  their  presence,  we  might  hope  to  realize  amongst  us  a  hith- 
erto unknown  depth,  richness  and  compass  of  discipline  and  culture. 

We  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  state  the  chief  ground  upon  which  our 
own  estimate  and  support  of  Prize  Debates  rest.  It  is  not,  then,  be- 
cause they  are  calculated  and  adapted  to  increase  the  interest  in  the 
weekly  debates,  nor  because  they  actually  have  done  this,  that  we 
chiefly  value  them.  These  considerations  would  indeed  entitle  them 
to  our  warmest  gratitude  and  support,  but  there  are,  to  our  mind,  far 
weightier  reasons.  It  is  the  Prize  Debate  per  se,  the  Prize  Debate 
in  proprio  vigore,  which  we  value  most  of  all.  It  is  because  it  fur- 
nishes of  itself  a  style  of  discipline  so  peculiar  and  invaluable,  that 
we  would  cherish,  the  system.  It  is  not  mainly  as  the  assistant,  but 
as  the  complement  of  the  weekly  debate,  that  the  Prize  Debate 
derives  its  value.  It  calls  for  an  essentially  higher,  fuller  and 
stronger  effort.  It  resembles  far  more  closely  the  actual  conflicts  of 
after-life,  at  the  Bar,  in  the  Pulpit,  the  Senate,  and  all  the  various 
arenas  of  American  public  life.  It  furnishes  the  incentive  and  occa- 
sion for  an  exertion  which  does  more  to  arouse,  vivify  and  enlarge  the 
student's  powers  of  mind,  than  almost  any  other  discipline  of  his 
course.  Look  a  moment  at  its  requirements.  In  the  first  place,  it 
brings  the  student  to  a  higher  umpirage  than  he  finds  in  the  weekly 
debate,  to  pass  upon  his  effort.  He  speaks  now  to  men  of  learning, 
experience,  sagacity.  Sophistry  will  not  deceive  them ;  bombast  will 
not  please  them ;  flattery  will  not  warp  them.  Is  this  true  of  those 
who  are  his  judges  in  the  weekly  debate  %  Again,  he  is  limited  to  a 
brief  space  of  time  and  to  a  single  effort.  Condensation  of  style  and 
thought,  which  he  is  apt  to  disregard  in  the  weekly  debate,  is  now  the 
sine  qua  non.  He  must  make  his  argument  complete,  but  he  must 
confine  himself  to  the  brief  space  allotted.  He  must  canvass  the 
whole  theme,  look  at  it  from  all  points,  view  it  under  all  lights.  His 
object  now  is,  not  as  usually  in  the  weekly  debate,  merely  to  make  a 
good  speech ;  he  must  make  a  complete  and  exhaustive  argument. 
He  cannot  now,  as  in  the  weekly  debate,  trust  to  a  second  opportu- 
nity, to  dispose  of  objections  and  meet  counter-arguments.  As  in  the 
actual  conflicts  of  after-life,  he  must  discharge  his  whole  fire  in  one 
volley  and  retire.  The  utmost  caution  in  statement  and  refutation, 
the  utmost  care  in  style  and  delivery,  are  imperatively  demanded. 
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One  such  thorough,  laborious,  exhaustive  effort,  gives  more  discipline, 
trains  and  evolves  the  powers  of  mind  more  completely,  secures  more 
real  skill  and  confidence  in  debate,  than  any  and  all  the  other  exer- 
of  our  Public  or  Class  Societies.  For  the  sake  of  such  training, 
such  discipline,  we  might  well  afford,  were  it  necessary,  to  sacrifice  a 
very  large  part  of  the  advantages  of  the  weekly  debates.  Happily, 
however,  experience  has  confirmed  what  reason  taught, — that  the 
weekly  debate  and  the  Prize  Debate  are  the  complements  of  one 
whole,  mutually  dependent,  mutually  helpful;  the  former  inducing 
readiness,  facility,  dexterity  in  argument ;  the  latter  promoting  accu- 
racy, depth,  completeness.  d-  h.  c. 


TVe  are  told  that  a  prophet,  when  the  gourd  which  shadowed  him 
from  the  sun  had  withered,  uttered  the  words,  "  It  is  better  for  me  to 
die  than  to  live."  We  may  smile  in  our  wisdom  at  the  idea  of  any 
one  desiring  to  depart  from  life  for  so  slight  a  cause ;  yet,  if  we  exam- 
ine our  past  histories,  if  we  look  carefully  into  our  hearts,  how  often 
will  we  find,  that  this  wish  has  arisen  in  our  breasts  and  trembled  on 
our  lips,  for  reasons  as  insignificant  as  the  loss  of  a  shade-tree  !  There 
is  no  need  of  the  queries  of  a  Horace,  or  the  chaste  lamentations  of 
an  Addison,  to  teach  us  that  too  many  have 

"Eyes  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are  out  of  joint." 

The  eager  hopes  and  longings  of  youth,  the  fierce  rivalries  of  man- 
hood, the  remorse  and  despair  which  so  frequently  accompany  age, 
show  us  more  plainly  than  any  poet  or  essayist  can  picture  it,  that  no 
period  or  condition  of  life  is  free  from  that  spirit,  which  has  the  power 
to  change  a  paradise  into  a  purgatory — the  spirit  of  discontent. 

That  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  is  universal,  our  personal  obser- 
vation, however  slight  it  may  be,  will  abundantly  testify.  The  deep, 
tragic  sorrows  that  stir  the  soul,  that  cloud  the  heart,  and  cover  up 
the  world  in  a  shroud,  though  different  in  form,  are  of  equal  force  in 
the  extremes  of  condition.  The  proud  owners  of  a  castle  do  not  bend 
in  more  overwhelmed  prostration,  when  the  son  of  their  affections  and 
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the  heir  of  their  splendor  is  taken  to  his  narrow  house,  than  do  the 
lowly  couple  of  a  cottage,  when  the  green  sod  is  laid  upon  what  re- 
mains of  him,  who  was  the  light  of  their  hearts,  the  pride  of  their  life, 
the  staff  of  their  age.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  that  simple  ballad, 
"  Oauld  is  the  blast,"  makes  the  grief  of  the  poor  peasant's  widow  no 
less  poignant,  than  that  of  the  Macleod  of  Geanies ;  and  in  so  doing, 
exhibits  his  acquaintance  with  human  nature. 

Now  sorrow  generally  brings  with  it  discontent,  and  as  there  are 
none  whom  sorrow  does  not  sooner  or  later  overtake,  so  I  think  there 
have  been  few,  if  any,  who  have  enjoyed  a  really  contented  life.  His- 
tory, indeed,  tells  of  one  Diogenes,  yet  I  imagine  that  even  that  cyn- 
ic's seeming  contentment  arose  from  an  excess  of  discontent.  He  re- 
quested the  great  conqueror  to  allow  him  the  sunlight — the  freest  of 
nature's  gifts — not  because  that  would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  soul, 
but  because,  weary  of  life  and  disgusted  with  the  world,  he  saw  no- 
thing on  earth  worth  asking  for. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  origin  of  this  principle,  which  is 
so  universal — which  has  displayed  itself  in  every  period  of  the  world's 
history,  in  every  stage  of  human  progress  %  It  seems  to  me,  that 
much  of  our  discontent  may  be  traced  to  a  doubly  false  estimate  of 
life.  We  underrate  our  own  position  in  it :  we  overrate  the  position 
of  others.  From  this  false  estimate  spring  corresponding  false  con- 
trasts and  desires.  The  man  of  bodily  labor,  longs  for  mental  labor ; 
and  contrasted  with  his  own  condition,  he  thinks  it  one  of  perfect  ease. 
And  yet,  with  this  wish  much  is  often  connected,  which  is  strange  and 
inconsistent.  You  will  sometimes  hear  a  man,  whose  toil  is  physical, 
speak  with  emphasis  of  the  comparative  idlenees  which  his  fellow  en- 
joys, whose  avocation  is  intellectual.  Yet  the  man  who  thus  envies 
the  scholar's  indolence,  finds  it  a  painful  task  to  write  a  simple  letter 
on  the  plainest  incidents  of  domestic  life  ;  not  because  he  wants  the 
ability  or  intelligence,  but  because  the  use  of  his  mind  in  this  way  is 
unfamiliar  to  him.  The  farmer  contrasts  his  position  falsely  with  that 
of  the  scholar,  by  looking  from  his  own  muscular  exertion  to  the 
scholar's  muscular  repose.  But  he  heeds  not  the  paleness  of  the  stu- 
dent's cheek,  or  the  glisten  of  his  eye,  which  shows  that  his  retreat 
has  been  no  fair  Elysian  bower.  He  reflects  not  upon  the  anxieties, 
the  fears,  the  leaden  hours  of  prolonged  exertion,  which  the  library 
door  shuts  in. 

The  man  of  private  life  desires  the  distinction  of  public  office,  but 
he  thinks  of  its  power,  separate  from  its  toils  ;  of  its  splendor,  sepa- 
rate from  its  dangers ;  of  the  glory  of  success,  separate  from  the 
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shame  of  defeat ;  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  outward  show,  apart  from 
the  gnawings  of  its  concealed  vexations.  He  sees  not  those  agitated 
hours,  which  are  hidden  from  the  world  :  he  beholds,  in  a  word,  the 
Lumley  Ferrers  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  parliament  house,  and 
forgets  how  this  embryo  premier  appears  when  alone.  Our  country 
would  not,  I  believe,  be  so  overrun  with  demagogues,  if  the  young 
men  who  think  of  engaging  in  politics  would  only  consider,  that  to 
widen  a  man's  relations  is  frequently  to  multiply  his  enemies ;  that  to 
place  him  a  state,  which  many  desire  to  obtain,  is  to  place  him  in  a 
position  which  many  will  endeavor  to  embarrass ;  which  many  will 
seek  to  render  miserable  ;  that  it  is  to  place  him  in  a  position  exposed 
to  envy,  jealousy,  misrepresentation  and  strife ;  and  that  all  the  tor- 
ments will  haunt  it,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  ambitious  rivalry  or 
disappointed  competition  to  invoke. 

These  things,  I  presume,  have  been  said  hundreds  of  times  before, 
and  will  in  all  probability  be  said  as  often  hereafter.  They  may  be 
truisms,  but  life  is  also  a  truism  ;  for,  though  it  changes  in  many  res- 
pects as  man  grows  older  in  history,  yet,  in  its  essentials,  life  is  but 
the  repetition  of  itself.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  there  are  many 
whose  discontent  does  not  arise  from  the  cause  I  have  mentioned — a 
false  estimate  of  life — but  whose  enthusiasm  has  been  dampened,  and 
interest  in  life  weakened,  or  perchance  utterly  destroyed,  by  failure  or 
ill  success.  A  man  may  see  his  fortune  moulder,  and  this  is  not  with- 
out sore  affliction.  In  our  condition  of  society,  say  what  we  may, 
poverty  is  not  only  a  misfortune,  it  is  a  great  and  serious  evil.  It  re- 
quires a  stout  heart  to  bear  it  manfully,  a  believing  heart  to  bear  it 
meekly.  And  many  a  one  could  bear  it  both  manfully  and  meekly  if 
he  had  only  to  bear  it  alone.  But  this  is  rarely  the  case.  Sorrows  do 
not  come  alone,  and  a  man  seldom  endures  a  misfortune  which  does 
not  likewise  affect  others.  To  the  utmost  verge  of  the  space  a  man 
occupies  in  life,  his  adversity  will  surround  him  with  fellow-sufferers, 
and  there  will  be  those  who  press  near  his  heart,  and  whose  silent 
looks  are  worse  to  him  than  tortures.  When  a  human  being  beholds 
the  fabric  of  his  exertions  leveled,  in  which  he  has  treasured  many 
expectations ;  when  he  sees  the  object  for  which  he  has  labored  and 
lived,  snatched  from  him  by  the  cruel  hand  of  fate,  just  as  he  is  about 
to  grasp  it ;  when  all  the  future  appears  dark  and  gloomy,  without 
even  a  ray  of  hope  to  illumine  it — however  the  happy  may  wonder, 
however  the  wise  may  rebuke,  however  religion  may  condemn  or  vir- 
tue forbid  it,  human  nature  will  triumph,  and  the  pilgrim  will  too  often 
long  for  the  quiet  of  the  grave.    But  this  is  not  the  worst.    The  loss 
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of  this  world's  goods  will  doubtless  fall  heavily  on  the  spirit,  but  the 
wound,  though  deep,  is  seldom  incurable.  For  a  while  the  mind  may 
be  uneasy  in  its  change  of  position,  but  it  will  at  last  accommodate 
itself  to  circumstances.  There  is  a  worm  more  destructive  than  that 
which  consumes  our  health  or  property — the  worm  of  insatiable  pas- 
sion. Desire  that  once  passes  the  moderation  of  nature,  is  disease ;  it 
is  worse  than  any  ordinary  illness,  because  it  is  in  the  mind.  It  be- 
comes an  inward  and  rooted  malady.  A  man  is  thus  a  victim  to  his 
own  best  advantages.  His  intellect,  active  only  for  transient  sensa- 
tions, finds  stability  in  nothing,  because  his  interest  is  in  nothing 
which  has  truth  or  stability.  Calm  pleasures  he  cannot  even  feel,  for 
upon  his  languid  sensibilities  they  have  no  effect.  Common  virtues 
are  to  his  stimulated  imagination  only  dull  proprieties — things  that 
•  only  befit  the  unideal,  but  have  no  grandeur  for  souls  that  have  a  capa- 
city for  more  lofty  soaring.  Quiet  feelings  of  esteem,  that  seek  not 
fine  words,  but  content  themselves  with  kindly  deeds — friendship, 
that  assumes  not  to  be  either  poetic  or  passionate,  but  is  satisfied  to 
show  itself  in  homely  fidelity,  cannot  allay  the  cravings  of  his  morbid 
fancies  and  desires. 

Such  is  the  character  of  those  persons  who  assert  that  they  have 
lost  all  interest  in  life.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  their  own  fault,  for  life  is 
ever  rich  in  interest.  Everywhere  we  see  sights  and  hear  sounds  that 
give  us  pleasure.  The  tree,  the  flower,  the  rock  which  the  most  bar- 
ren country  is  not  without,  are  things  to  stir  a  heart  which  is  not  dead 
to  natural  sensibility.  Even  in  the  filthiest  city  lane,  the  abode  of 
misery  and  crime,  you  may  look  upward  and  there  behold  the  sublime 
and  overhanging  sky.  But  in  that  filthiest  lane,  there  will  be  objects 
in  reach  of  hand  which  far  excel  in  interest  the  arched  sky, 

"With  the  heauty  of  its  starlight  and  the  glory  of  its  sun." 
Take  the  ragged  boy,  who  wishes  to  black  your  boots ;  wash  his  face, 
and  look  into  his  eyes,  and  there — soiled  and  neglected  though  it  be — 
you  will  have  the  image  of  Him  who  kindled  the  sun  and  built  up  the 
dome  of  the  heavens. 

There  is  one  kind  of  dissatisfaction,  however,  which  I  would  not 
deprecate.  It  is  that  which  the  great  minds  of  an  age  experience, 
when  they  behold  the  human  race  checked,  in  its  onward  march,  by 
the  preponderance  of  a  false  principle  or  doctrine.  As  a  distinguished 
modern  writer  has  well  remarked,  "  There  are  men,  to  whom  the  spec- 
tacle of  society  in  a  state  of  anarchy  or  immobility  is  revolting,  and 
almost  unbearable;  it  occasions  them  an  intellectual  shudder,  as  a 
thing  that  ought  not  to  be ;  they  feel  an  unconquerable  desire  to 
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change  it,  to  restore  order ;  to  introduce  something  general,  regular, 
and  permanent,  into  the  world,  which  is  placed  before  them."  Yet, 
even  such  men,  if  they  would  succeed  in  their  object,  must  be  careful 
not  to  let  their  discontent  get  the  better  of  their  prudence — they  must 
have  the  patience  to  wait  until  the  corn  is  ripe  before  they  apply  the 
sickle. 

It  is  often  said,  (and  by  men  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  know,) 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  happiness  in  this  world.  I  rejoice  that 
I  have  not  yet  become  a  convert  to  this  belief.  We  cannot  enjoy  here 
that  perfect  bliss,  which  we  hope  for  in  the  mysterious  hereafter  ;  yet 
I  have  frequently  thought,  that  if  men  and  societies — instead  of  the 
high-flown  and  unmeaning  mottoes  which  they  now  so  often  choose — 
would  select  some  such  one  as  "  Always  make  the  best  of  it,"  and 
act  upon  it,  there  would  be  much  less  croaking  about  the  "  misery  of 
life."  If  we  students  here  at  College  would  only  earnestly  endeavor 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  course  which  has  been  laid  down  for  us — no 
matter  how  defective  we  may  consider  it — the  number,  who  have  to 
mourn  at  presentation  day  over  the  loss  of  four  of  the  best  years  of 
life,  would  be  greatly  diminished.  J.  m. 


Hato  to*  a  "  Com  Proton"  among  ns  ? 

Who  has  closed  "Tom  Brown,"  leaving  him  before  the  -Doctor's 
grave  sorrowfully  busy  with  his  eight  years'  memories,  and  has  not 
said,  '  what  an  honest  book  !'  What  grander  testimony  could  be  given 
to  the  worth  of  a  book  ?  What  praise  would  be  more  welcome  to 
an  author  than  the  simple  words,  '  you  have  written  sincerely?'  Re- 
views might  give  their  praises  with  liberal  hand,  but  they  would  be 
worthless  to  him,  if  only  some  one  of  those  he  wrote  to,  should  tell 
him  '  you  have  told  us  some  truths — we  are  better  for  it.'  Simple 
words  enough,  and  yet,  how  they  would  make  his  heart  thrill  with  ex- 
ultation, that  he  had  not  written  fruitlessly. 

English  and  American  students  have  much  to  thank  Mr.  Hughes 
for,  in  his  manly  pictures  of  a  school-boy's  life.  He  has  not  tried  to 
cover  over  a  fault  or  add  a  virtue,  to  make  his  character  more  perfect. 
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He  has  only  sought  to  make  his  picture  a  true  one,  careless  as  to 
whether  our  cheeks  glow  with  shame  or  enthusiasm.  He  seems  to 
have  heard  a  voice  continually  whispering,  as  he  wrote,  *  Be  sincere — 
be  sincere ;'  and,  indeed,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  merest 
film  of  untruthfulness  clouding  his  eyes,  and  his  clear  gaze  has  never 
wandered  from  the  truth.  We  feel  strangely  attracted  towards  Mr. 
Hughes,  he  has  written  in  such  entire  sympathy  with  us.  His  enthu- 
siasm and  sympathy  are  apparently  as  buoyant  and  fresh  as  though 
he  were  still  at  Rugby  himself.  His  book  is  a  splendid  example  of 
the  old  axiom,  that  he  who  feels  most  deeply,  writes  that  which  af- 
fects us  most.  Is  it  so  much  a  wonder,  then,  that  he  reaches  our 
hearts  so  readily,  since  he  is  telling  of  sports  that  have  made  his  own 
blood  bound ;  of  friendships,  that  have  made  him  feel  that  hearts  can 
be  drawn  close  together,  when  they  understand  what  fidelity  and  con- 
fidence mean  ;  and  of  sad  scenes,  that  have  touched  the  depths  of  his 
own  pity  and  tenderness  t  Is  it  so  much  a  wonder,  that  his  words  are 
at  one  time  so  strong  and  eloquent,  and  at  another,  so  tenderly  pa- 
thetic, when  we  know  that  he  is  standing  in  his  old  foot-prints,  and 
summoning  around  him  old  scenes  and  familiar  faces  ? 

But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  points  that  suggest  themselves  to  every 
mind,  or  to  attempt  praise  of  a  book,  whose  abiding  beauty  and  power 
we  all  recognize.  We  started  with  the  qestion,  "  Have  we  a  ■  Tom 
Brown'  among  us."  We  do  not  propose  to  offer  a  categorical  answer. 
We  only  intend  a  hasty,  and  therefore  by  no  means  a  rigid  analysis,  of 
Tom  Brown's  character,  and  let  each  answer  for  himself.  We  sup- 
pose the  most  of  us,  when  we  close  the  book,  say,  '  what  a  splendid 
character,'  meaning,  how  perfectly  developed.  Subject,  we  believe 
to  "  like  passions  with  us,"  yet,  somehow,  treading  on  immeasurably 
higher  ground.  Purposes  nobler,  life  purer,  than  are  those  of  any  we 
see  daily  walking  in  our  midst.  We  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  there 
were  gathered  in  him  an  unsurpassed  union  of  those  qualities,  that 
make  the  nearly  perfect  standard.  Though  we  believe  this  is  the  com- 
mon opinion,  yet  we  venture  to  assert,  that  if  a  real  Tom  Brown  were 
among  us,  shared  our  walks  and  chats,  was  admitted  to  our  closest 
fellowship,  we  should  hardly  be  aware  of  the  fact.  We  might  allow, 
in  our  loose  language,  that  he  was  a  "good  fellow,"  but  what  we 
mean,  is,  that  we  should  scarcely  think  of  him  as  reaching  our  com- 
mon conception  of  Tom  Brown's  character.  Place  us  in  the  future, 
when  years  have  cleared  away  the  mists  that  blind  us  now,  and  puri- 
fied our  judgment,  and  we  could  come  to  a  more  just  appreciation. 

The  first  thing  one  observes,  on  a  close  examination  of  Tom  Brown's 
character,  is,  that  he  was  by  no  means  possessed  of  brilliant  qualities. 
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He  would  have  made  a  sorry  figure  in  prize  debate,  and  could  lay  down 
rules  for  fishing  and  cricket  easier  than  he  could  plan  and  develop  an 
argument.  The  delicate,  clear-headed  Arthur  could  start  a  question 
and  dash  on  like  a  keen-scented  hound  to  the  inevitable  conclusion, 
while  Tom  would  come  lumbering  along,  stumbling  over  side  ques- 
tions, and  always  ending  with  some  positive  assertion.  The  fault 
was,  his  heart  held  complete  mastery  over  his  reasoning.  He  stub- 
bornly clings  to  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  Naaman,  because  he 
thought  he  detected  evidences  of  cowardice  in  him. 

He  was  no  scholar.  He  struggles  a  long  time  with  East  in  the  fifth 
form,  while  the  quick-witted  Arthur  is  far  ahead  of  them.  He  uses 
"vulguses,"  and  his  repudiation  of  them,  through  Arthur's  pleading,  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  scenes  in  the  book,  as  well  as  one  of  the  finest 
illustrations  of  his  character.  Why  does  he  reject  them  1  Is  it  be- 
cause his  scholarship  will  be  less  superficial  ?  Is  it  because  the  grand 
thoughts,  that  lie  hid  in  ancient  poetry  and  philosophy,  would  be  re- 
vealed to  him  1  If  the  pleader  had  only  used  such  arguments  as 
these,  the  lessons  would  have  been  "  done"  in  the  old  way ;  but  as 
soon  as  Arthur  makes  him  appear  in  the  light  of  a  deceiver  to  the 
Doctor,  the  victory  is  won.  Tom's  brain  is  bothered  with  the  intrica- 
cies of  an  argument,  but  he  never  falters  when  a  question  of  right  is 
to  be  decided.  Still  he  honors  scholarship.  He  feels  a  sort  of  re- 
flected glory  in  Arthur's  success,  and  is  proud  of  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments, although  he  is  so  much  his  own  superior.  Greek  was  to  him 
only  a  most  wearisome  task,  and  hence  it  is  that  he  looks  on  with  such, 
a  mysterious  awe,  as  Arthur's  exquisite  sensibility  is  touched  to  its 
very  core  by  Helen's  lament  over  Hector.  It  is  a  matter  of  amaze- 
ment, how  out  of  those  Greek  words  that  represent  nothing  to  him 
but  modes  and  tenses,  there  can  come  something  that  should  draw  tears. 
But  how  lightning-like  comes  the  challenge  to  Slogger  Williams  ! 
His  sneers  at  his  friend's  tenderness,  fire  his  whole  nature  in  a  moment. 

We  now  come  to  another  reason  for  our  enthusiasm  in  Tom  Brown — 
not  a  point  in  his  character,  but  an  external  circumstance.  We  refer 
to  his  splendid  vitality ;  his  exuberant,  bounding  life.  Right  here,  per- 
haps, is  to  be  found  the  chief  reason  for  his  lack  as  a  scholar.  Foot- 
ball, cricket,  racing  over  the  fields,  and  fishing  were  too  enticing.  Itt 
would  make  a  sick  man's  eye  grow  bright,  and  his  pulse  gather  strength 
to  read  with  what  complete  abandon  he  threw  himself  into  these  manly 
sports,  and  what  perfect  pleasure  it  was  to  give  play  to  his  overflowing, 
physical  power. 

VOL.  XXVI.  11* 
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What  have  we  got  now,  after  proceeding  thus  far  in  our  imperfect 
analysis  1  Simply  a  roguish,  healthful  fellow,  with  no  brilliant  parts, 
and  a  dull  scholar.  Is  this  our  model — our  boy-hero  1  Is  this  our 
character,  that  we  have  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to — he  seems  so  far  above 
us — and  then  imagine  that  we  only  dimly  comprehend  1  Where,  then, 
does  lie  the  wonderful  charm  of  Tom  Brown's  character.  We  may  be 
at  fault  in  answering  this  question,  but  we  venture  our  belief.  We 
remember  those  simple  words  of  his  father,  when  he  left  him ;  "  Tell 
the  truth  ;  keep  a  brave,  kind  heart,  and  never  listen  to,  or  say  any- 
thing you  wouldn't  have  your  mother  and  sister  hear,  and  you'll  never 
feel  ashamed  to  come  home,  or  we  to  see  you."  Beautiful  precepts, 
because  they  came  with  such  living  power  to  the  heart.  Beautiful 
precepts,  because  they  made  their  appeal  to  those  feelings  that  grow 
dull  the  last,  and  never  wholly  die.  Beautiful  precepts,  because  they 
were  possessed  of  such  utter  simplicity,  and  yet  reached  out  so  far  as 
to  lie  at  the  very  gateways  of  religion.  That  he  kept  these  words  so 
fresh  in  his  mind,  and  wandered  from  them  so  little,  we  believe  is  the 
reason  of  our  just  enthusiasm  for  his  character.  The  soul  of  honor; 
brave  as  it  was  possible  for  a  boy  to  be,  and  yet  watching  over  Arthur 
as  carefully  as  his  own  mother ;  hating  cowardice  with  a  perfect  hatred, 
but  hating  meanness  with  an  intense  hatred  ;  making  friends  not  quickly 
but  binding  them  to  himself  with  close  bonds,  and  withal,  of  naturally 
deep  religious  sensibilities — such  is  our  idea  of  Tom  Brown,  and  yet 
we  are  forced  to  believe  that  if  such  as  this  were  among  us,  and  the 
slow,  plodding  thinker  and  dull  scholar  that  he  was,  he  could  never 
win  our  hearty  admiration,  as  he  does  in  the  book.  Our  veneration 
for  the  more  marked  abilities  warps  our  judgment.  We  reverence  a 
splendid  intellect  more  than  we  do  a  great  heart.  Where  lies  the 
fault,  that  we  cannot  do  full  honor  to  a  realized  Tom  Brown  1  Partly, 
because  he  was  destitute  of  the  more  shining  qualities  of  intellect 
that  are  so  especially  fascinating  to  us.  Partly,  because  his  nobleness 
is  so  clearly  set  forth  that  we  cannot  but  reverence  it.  But  we  think 
we  can  show  a  more  profound  reason  than  these,  why,  if  a  Tom  Brown 
did  dwell  among  us,  he  would  not  be  valued  rightly.  The  dying 
words  of  Schiller  were,  "  many  things  are  becoming  plain  and  clear  to 
me."  The  dawning  light, — partly  coming,  perhaps,  from  the  New 
Life,  but  more,  we  believe,  because  years  had  wrought  their  perfect 
work  in  setting  reason  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  feelings,  and  the 
feelings  from  the  trammels  of  reason, — had  driven  away  doubts  and 
darkness,  and  given  certainty  to  trembling  hopes,  and  faith  to  half- 
believed  promises.    Thus,  not  to  profane  these  beautiful  words  of  the 
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dying  poet,  is  it  with  us.  We  need  years  to  dissipate  the  false  color- 
ings we  give  to  character,  and  set  it  in  its  true  light,  and  we  even 
know  that  the  few  years  of  College,  work  amazing  changes  in  our  esti- 
mation of  our  fellows.  This  may  be  an  excessively  common-place 
fact,  but  we  question  whether  we  give  it  its  true  value. 

What,  then,  is  the  guiding  principle  of  Tom  Brown's  character, 
which  we  claim  is  so  easily  overlooked  1  We  believe  that  when  we 
enunciate  this,  we  paint  his  whole  character  in  a  single  word.  A  great 
seriousness  was  the  overshadowing  thing  in  his  life.  He  threw  his 
whole  soul  into  whatever  he  was  engaged  in.  Every  question  he 
touched  became  a  serious  question.  He  was  most  emphatically  a 
type  of  an  earnest  man.  What  a  poor,  misconceived  word  earnest  is  ! 
It  is  dragged  into  so  much  cant,  and  so  tortured  and  twisted  about, 
that  it  has  at  last  got  little  significance  with  us,  or  if  it  means  any- 
thing, it  means  a  sort  of  Puritanic  character,  with  all  the  gloom  and 
shadow,  and  none  of  the  bright  parts  of  the  picture.  We  believe  an 
earnest  man  to  be  one  who,  from  day  to  day,  acts  honestly  by  him- 
self and  fellows.  Nothing,  to  take  a  superficial  glance,  appears  very 
hard  about  this,  and  yet  it  requires  fearlessness,  and  a  depth  of  sin- 
cerity that  we  little  imagine.  It  is  a  continual  heroism  to  act  hon- 
estly by  your  fellows,  and  who  can  stand  the  test  ? 

Such  we  believe  Tom  Brown  to  have  been.  They  always  knew 
that  what  he  said  was  his  understanding  of  the  truth,  and  when  he 
took  sides  for  or  against  an  associate,  he  did  it  with  an  entire  fearless- 
ness, because  he  thought  it  right.  Still,  with  all  this,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  the  belief,  that  a  realized  Tom  Brown  would  be  known 
among  us  worshippers  of  intellect  and  muscle,  more  as  an  expert  oars- 
man and  a  good  boxer,  than  because  he  was  leading  a  more  sincere 
life  than  the  rest  of  us.  So  the  question,  without  impropriety,  may 
assume  this  form.  "Have  we  an  earnest  man  among  us?"  Can  you 
point  one  out  %  At  rare  intervals  you  see  one,  but  where  do  you  find 
him  1  Is  he  among  those  honored  ones  ?  Is  he  among  those  who 
wear  garlands  on  their  heads,: — symbols  of  triumph  ?  Not  so,  but  you 
will  find  him  lower  down — a  quiet  man,  who  always  greets  you  cordi- 
ally, and  with  such  a  pleasant  smile.  He  is  the  most  earnest  man  we 
have,  and  comes  nearer  than  any  to  our  Tom  Brown  standard.  Even 
then,  it  is  generally  only  by  some  sudden  revelation,  some  accidental 
unveiling,  that  we  catch  a  glance  of  inner  nobleness. 

With  these  hasty  thoughts  touching  the  question  with  which  we 
started,  and  these  few  hints  about  Tom  Brown's  character,  we  end  this 
sketch.   We  are  conscious  that  our  attempt  at  its  analysis  is  essentially 
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weak,  and  that  many  vital  points  are  left  without  a  word.  As  we  close, 
there  press  up  before  us  a  multitude  of  other  questions,  that  spring 
from  what  we  have  written,  and  demand  answers.  Can  we  cultivate 
honest,  earnest  men,  like  Tom  Brown  ?  Must  our  social  system  un- 
dergo a  revolution  before  we  can  do  this  ?  How  can  those  who  hunger 
and  thirst  for  better  things  be  filled  and  satisfied  %  These,  and  other 
searching  questions,  come  thronging  around  us,  but  we  are  compelled 
reluctantly  to  put  them  aside  without  attempting  answers. 

We  watch,  almost  with  solicitude,  Tom's  career  at  Oxford.  We 
torture  ourselves  with  doubts  as  to  whether  he  will  still  be  the 
brave,  honest  Rugby  boy,  only  more  manly  and  more  dignified,  or  will 
degenerate  into  the  Oxford  swell  and  rowdy.  Will  the  deep,  religious 
sensibilities  of  his  school-days  be  deadened  or  blotted  out  by  these 
later  scenes  %  Above  all,  will  the  man  be  ashamed  to  carry  with  him 
to  College  those  same  beautiful  precepts  that  the  boy  carried  with 
him  to  school  ?  h.  s.  b. 
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I  have  a  friend  who  is  ailing, 
And  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 

His  appetite  fast  is  failing, 

And  he  dines  upon  toast  and  tea ; 

His  cheeks  are  thinning  and  paling 
To  the  hue  of  the  pod  of  a  pea. 

He  mopes  through  the  recitation, 
Till  he's  called  upon  to  speak, 

When  he  muddles  his  mensuration, 
And  murders  his  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  tutor  looks  up  from  his  pages 
To  see  what  the  man  can  mean, — 

For  when  asked  what  the  Golden  Age  is, 
He  stammers,  "She's  just  eighteen." 

He  takes  no  thought  for  his  linen, 
He  towzles  his  flowing  hair, 
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And  I  really  think  he's  beginning 
To  be  careless,  with  wonderful  care. 

He  takes  no  pains  with  his  neck-tie, 

And  must  be  demented,  alas  ! 
For  yesterday  I  suspect  I 

Caught  him  before  the  glass ; 

And  why  should  he  stand  there  and  simper 

"When  he  comes  away  again, 
Looking  neglected  and  limper 

Than  a  rooster  in  the  rain. 

He  has  bought  "Aids  to  Composition," 

For  the  synonymes  he  said, — 
But  the  edge  has  a  dark  partition, 

Which  shows  'tis  the  rhymes  that  are  read. 

While  poring  away  like  a  Hindoo 

On  his  book,  he  will  make  a  break 
Over  table  and  chairs  for  the  window, 

At  the  risk  of  his  precious  neck. 

I  look  in  vain  for  the  reason, — 

No  hand-organ  draweth  nigh, 
Not  a  circus  has  passed  this  season, 

Where  that  maiden  is  tripping  by. 

He  slouches  his  hat  like  a  bandit, 

Deep  scowls  his  forehead  mar ; 
He  takes  long  walks  in  the  moonlight, 

And  lessons  upon  the  guitar. 

He  never  attempts  to  be  funny, 

As  he  used  to  do  of  yore ; 
He  doesn't  borrow  your  money, 

And  yet  he's  a  terrible  bore ; 

For  he  comes  to  your  room  of  an  evening 

And  reads  you  about  the  "glades," 
And  all  his  "dove"-ing  and  "love"-ing, 

Till  you  curse  the  "Parker's  Aids." 

He  has  taken  to  reading  Byron, 

And  hating  his  fellow-man, 
(Tho'  I  doubt  if  his  fellow-women 

Would  all  come  under  the  ban,) 
And  he  marks  the  lines  to  a  Siren, 

And  places  in  Don  Juan. 
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One  day  I  ventured  to  ask  him, 

"When  he  seemed  to  be  in  pain, 
If  he  did'nt  think  't  "was  his  stomach, — 

I  don't  think  I'll  ask  again ! 

His  cheeks  will  never  be  fatter, 

Nor  turn  from  their  pea-pod  hue, 
Nor  the  scowls  from  his  forehead  scatter, 

Till  we  can  discover  the  clue 
To  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter, — 

I  can't  imagine,  can  you  ? 
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"O  hark,  0  hear!  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  further  going ; 
0  sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar, 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing!" 

Yes,  my  friend,  drop  your  graver  studies  for  awhile,  suspend  your 
relations  social  and  political,  and  visit  with  me  an  old  world  land, 
which,  like  memory,  knows  no  present.  Let  no  taint  of  your  matter- 
of-fact  life  cleave  to  you,  for  we  go  into  the  border  country  between 
Nature  and  the  realm  of  spirits.  A  sort  of  No-man's  land  is  it,  where 
human  right  and  wrong  are  not ;  and  our  world  gliding  down  its  track 
of  physical  laws  comes  not  near  thereto.  Plainly,  reality,  as  men 
judge  of  reality,  has  no  place  here,  where  the  mists  of  centuries  dim 
our  view  of  the  nearest  hills,  and  the  shadow  of  that  higher  world, 
under  whose  verge  the  land  lies,  hangs  over  the  whole  landscape. 
Yet  I  ask  you,  my  friend,  whose  every  care  is  for  the  work  of  to  day, 
to  come  hither  with  me.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  bring  some  elfin 
gift  of  wisdom  from  out  the  mythical  realm,  and  we  may  come  out 
more  empty-handed  than  we  went  in.  Both  fates  have  awaited  ad- 
venturers in  this  region. 

Are  you  with  me  %  Then  here  we  are  in  the  greenest  and  deepest 
dingle  of  all  England.  Here,  if  anywhere,  may  we  look  for  an  apo- 
calypse of  the  faery  world  :  for  around  us  the  oaks  under  which 
Guinevere  was  won,  and  Merlin  wove  his  enchantments,  stretch  their 
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great  arms  in  unbroken  majesty.  In  those  old  days,  upon  this  lush 
grass,  now  dappled  with  drops  of  sunlight  streaming  through  the 
leaves,  the  fairies  danced.  Upon  this  mound,  under  the  harvest-moon, 
they  spread  their  banquets,  and  held  their  revels.  Father  Time  has 
so  loved  the  spot  that  he  has  dimmed  no  one  of  its  glories,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  past,  that  last  grace  of  all  beauty,  lies  tenderly  upon 
the  reality  of  the  present.  Nothing  has  changed  but  for  the  lovelier. 
Civilization,  which  has  driven  the  ghostly  visitors  from  all  manner  of 
places,  has  not  meddled  here.  If  we  bide  the  night,  then,  will  not 
the  fairies  come  back  to  their  familiar  court  ?  Alas,  harvest-moons 
might  wax  and  wane,  and  we  grow  old  in  waiting.  You  and  I,  my 
matter-of-fact  friend,  must  sit  down  here,  and  improve  our  acquain- 
tance with  the  elfin  folk  by  talking  of  them.  The  kindly  little  people 
will  not  fail  to  reveal  themselves  to  our  understandings,  and  we  may 
gain,  after  all,  the  best  part  of  the  fruits  of  intimacy. 

I  have  often  heard  you  express  your  wonder  at  the  way  in  which 
races  in  their  infancy  infuse  everything  in  nature  with  a  soul,  until  the 
commonest  speech  of  the  people  is  instinct  with  poetry.  Yes,  nations 
like  the  day  are  wont  to  show  their  rarest  splendors  at  rising  and  set- 
ting. The  purple  clouds  of  poetry  glorify  the  dawn,  and  art  is  at  its 
richest  when  the  sun  goes  down.  Why  this  is  we  will  not  stay  to  ask. 
It  is  enough  at  this  time,  that  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  one  of  the  bright 
morning  stars  of  English  history.  It  has  faded  as  the  day  has  ad- 
vanced, and  now  at  noon-tide  it  holds  our  gaze  more  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  it  was,  and  by  its  interest  as  an  exotic,  than  by  any 
present  luster  of  its  own. 

It  seems  to  me,  my  friend,  that  wherever  the  fairy  mythology  of 
England  differs  from  that  of  any  other  country,  it  excels  the  other. 
England  drew  her  myths  from  the  same  source  with  her  blood ;  and 
the  same  causes  which  make  us  think  her  men  the  bravest  and  noblest 
of  Europe,  lead  us  to  regard  her  imagination  as  the  purest  and  health- 
iest. France,  Italy  and  Spain,  through  the  crusades  and  Moslem 
rule,  imbibed  the  superstitions  of  the  East.  The  mythology  of  Per- 
sia and  Arabia,  marked  by  great  splendor  and  wildness,  intensified  by 
the  peculiar  exaggeration  of  the  Oriental  mind,  was  the  original  of 
that  which  appears  in  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  and  in  the  metrical  and 
prose  romances  of  France  and  Spain.  But  England  had  a  calendar 
of  fairies,  elves  and  goblins,  long  before  Peter  the  Hermit  even  preach- 
ed the  first  Crusade.  Before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  away  back  in 
the  times  before  King  Arthur  established  his  Table  round,  the  little 
people  had  here  an  habitation  and  a  defined  office.    And  from  the 
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first  the  English  fays  were  the  kind,  lovely  spirits,  which  we  in  child- 
hood knew  them.  Their  Scandinavian  ancestry  were  not  so  uniform- 
ly amiable,  but  were  divided  into  Bright  Elves  and  Black  Elves,  who 
differed  as  their  names.  But  when  they  were  transplanted  to  the  little 
isle,  Scotland  by  some  hap  or  other  got  all  the  Black  Elves,  while 
England  became  the  home  of  their  Bright  brethren.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  one  of  the  high  priests  of  fairy  lore,  tries  to  account  for  this, 
partly  by  the  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  which  was  against 
the  supposed  "  light  infantry  of  Satan,"  and  partly  by  the  aspect  of  the 
country.  "As  we  should  naturally  attribute,"  he  says,  "  a  less  ma- 
licious disposition,  and  a  less  frightful  appearance  to  the  fays  who 
glide  by  moonlight  through  the  oaks  of  Windsor,  than  to  those  who 
haunt  the  solitary  heaths  and  lofty  mountains  of  the  North."  But 
from  whatever  reason,  it  is  certain  that  Scotland  has  a  long  tale 
against  her  elfin  tribe,  of  infants  stolen  before  baptism,  or  exchanged 
for  a  hideous  imp  or  idiot ;  of  crops  blasted,  travelers  misled  in 
trackless  bogs,  cattle  maimed,  health  ruined,  and  even  of  men  taken 
bodily  to  elf  land.  You  know  that  where  the  English  fairies  danced 
over  night  was  left  a  ring  of  grass  of  deeper  green  than  that  about  it; 
these  Scotch  perversions  danced  too,  but  left  the  grass  of  their  ring 
scorched,  and  the  ground  sterile.  The  English  fairies  rode,  but  their 
steeds  bent  not  the  head  of  a  spear  of  grass  that  they  trode  on,  nor 
brushed  the  dew  from  the  heart  of  a  violet ;  the  Scotch  elves  rode 
also,  and  left  behind  them  wherever  they  went,  sickness,  blight  and 
famine.  And  there  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Scotch  named  their 
spirits,  the  "good  neighbors,"  or  "  people."  So  they  called  the  arch- 
fiend "  the  gude  man,"  both  which  facts  Scott  mentions  as  an  instance 
of  the  tendency  of  the  Caledonian  vulgar  to  avoid  offense,  or  to  pro- 
pitiate those  enemies  whom  they  fear. 

However  much  the  English  fairies  may  have  differed  ftom  those  of 
the  Highlands  before  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  distance  between 
them  was  widened  beyond  measure,  by  Shakspeare's  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  which  gathered  all  the  popular  beliefs  concerning 
these  little  folks,  and  elevated  them  for  all  time.  We  may  divine  the 
fairy  character,  and  all  the  round  of  their  employments  from  this  play. 
We  learn  how  they  glided  at  midnight  through  key -holes  of  cottage 
and  manor  house,  how  they  delighted  in  the  well  swept  hearth,  and 
the  fire  left  for  them, — how  the  tidy  housemaid  was  blest  with  pleas- 
ant dreams,  and  "  sixpence  in  her  shoe,"  while  the  hapless  sloven 
was  pinched  black  and  blue,  in  her  bed, — how  they  blessed  every  re- 
lation of  the  virtuous,  and  with  what  humor  they  punished  wrong 
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doers, — what  innocent  and  beautiful  lives  they  led;  and  the  exceeding 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  everything  pertaining  to  their  dress,  their 
equipage,  their  manners,  their  persons.  Were  we  to  speak  of  all  the 
characteristics  of  these  little  people,  or  even  of  all  who  have  written 
of  them,  I  fear,  my  friend,  that  we  should  consume  the  day.  For 
they  have  been  the  darlings  of  the  poets,  a  class  of  men  who  never 
keep  up  from  age  to  age  anything  which  is  not  pure,  and  beautiful, 
and  true,  and  whose  love  for  the  fairies  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guar- 
anty that  the  fairies  are  a  race  worth  the  knowing.  Is  not  that  people 
a  desirable  acquaintance  whom  Shakspeare,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er, and  Milton,  and  Herrick,  and  Drayton,  and  Hogg,  and  Scott,  and 
Hood,  and  Keats,  and  a  hundred  others,  all  loved,  and  all  celebrated  ? 
Indeed  I  so  love  these  fairy  folk,  that  though  I  leave  the  half  concern- 
ing them  unsaid,  through  the  dire  necessity  of  ending  somewhere,  I  must 
propound  one  question  before  I  go.  When  did  the  fairies  leave  Eng- 
land, or  have  they  left  yet  ?  Five  hundred  years  ago,  Chaucer  wrote 
thus,  in  the  Wif  of  Bathe's  Tale. 

'•  In  olde  dayes  of  the  king  Artour. 
Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  gret  honour, 
All  was  this  lond  fulfilled  of  faerie  ; 
The  Elf-quene,  with  hire  joly  compagnie, 
Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede, 
This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede  ; 
I  speke  of  many  hundred  yeres  ago ; 
But  now  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo.'' 

So  the  fairies  were  a  thing  of  King  Arthur's  time  ?  But  nearly 
two  hundred  years  afterward,  we  find  Shakspeare  speaking  of  them  as 
it  the  belief  in  them  was  still  alive.  About  the  time  of  Shakspeare's 
death,  in  a  song  by  Bishop  Corbett,  called  "  The  Fairies'  Farewell," 
<ve  find  the  following  : 

Witness  :  those  rings  and  roundelayes 

Of  theirs,  which  yet  remaine, 
Were  footed  in  Queen  ilarie's  dayes, 

On  many  a  grassy  playne. 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later  James  came  in. 
They  never  danced  on  any  heath 

As  when  the  time  hath  bin. 

By  which  wee  note  the  fairies 
Were  of  the  old  profession ; 
Their  songs  were  Ave  Maries, 
Their  dances  were  procession. 
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But  now,  alas !  they  all  are  dead, 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas, 
Or  further  for  religion  fled ; 

Or  else  they  take  their  ease. 

Then,  after  all,  these  uncertain  sprites  lived  until  Queen  Mary's 
time,  and  then,  they  surely  died  ?  Yet,  a  little  later,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  Milton  speaks  of 

''Fairy  elves 

Whose  midnight  revels  by  a  forest  side 

Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  overhead  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

"Wheels  her  pale  course  ;  they,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear : 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds.1' 

Were  not  they  gone  yet  1  Why,  if  they  were,  should  Milton  bring 
so  ignorant  a  peasant  into  an  epic  1  As  I  am  skeptical  on  the  point  of 
Milton's  fallibility,  in  this  case,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  a 
further,  and  well-known  passage  from  L' Allegro,  where  the  gossips 
discourse  thus : 

"  She  was  pinched  and  pulled,  she  said, 
And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led, 
Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 
His  shadowy  flail  had  threshed  the  corn. 
That  ten  day-laborers  could  not  end ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend, 
And  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 
And,  crop-full,  out  of  doors  he  flings, 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings." 

Finally,  both  Ilitson  and  William  Howitt,  not  to  mention  testimony 
between  Milton's  time  and  ours,  assure  me  that  to  this  day  the  belief  in 
fairies  is  strong  in  certain  secluded  districts  in  Wales.  What  must 
we  think  'I  If  I  may  answer  for  myself,  I  not  only  trust  this  state- 
ment, but  I  believe  the  fairies  are  in  Wales  at  this  present.  The 
amiable  little  people  are  too  good,  and  too  beautiful  to  be  lost  to  the 
world,  and  yet  the  world  has  grown  too  bad  for  them  to  live  in  it. 
They  have,  therefore,  awaiting  the  day  when  we  shall  be  again  worthy 
of  their  company,  gone  into  quiet  quarters  at  the  West  end  of  the 
Island  they  so  loved. 

My  friend,  whatever  others  may  do  and  say,  let  us  go  to  Wales  and 
visit  the  fairies.  a. 
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BASE  BALL. 

Base  Ball  Clubs  were  started  in  College  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  and  during  all 
last  fall,  the  game  was  played,  by  the  Junior  and  Sophomore  classes,  with  a  perfect 
vengeance.  "With  the  former,  every  afternoon,  week  in  and  week  out,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  term,  down  to  Thanksgiving,  used  to  find  the  ball-ground  pretty 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  players  and  students,  till  about  five  or  sis  minutes  to  four, 
when,  suddenly,  the  whole  field  would  be  vacant.  It  was  pleasant  though — those 
afternoons — the  inside,  except  the  striker  and  now  and  then  a  man  at  the  base,  all 
lying  in  a  heap,  while  some  one  read  the  lesson  to  the  rest — the  outside,  intent  on 
the  game,  watching  every  pass  of  the  ball,  now  here  now  there — guarding  every 
point,  and  sure  by-and-by  to  take  their  turn  at  lazy  study  and  the  bat ;  well — 
these  warm,  sunny  days  were  pleasant,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  something  better, 
would  almost  have  made  us  wish,  this  term,  that  it  was  Junior  year  again.  Senior 
year,  and  a  long,  homely  shanty,  which  has  impudently  stretched  its  length  across 
the  home  base,  has  changed  all  this,  and  ball  playing  with  ;61  has  been  numbered 
with  the  things  that  were. 

Last  year  the  club  in  '62  challenged  the  club  in  '61,  and  in  the  match  game  which 
followed,  the  latter  came  out  No.  1.  This  year,  the  same  clubs  played  another 
match  game — '62  having  challenged  again — and  of  the  disasters  of  that  day  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  chronicle,  at  least,  a  passing  notice. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Lit.,  a  mournful  procession  of  nine, 
muffled  in  coats  and  shawls,  and  pushing  in  front  of  them,  in  spite  of  wind  and 
a  drizzling  rain,  a  row  of  flapping  umbrellas,  '"might  have  been  seen  wending  their 
way"  towards  the  Quinnipiac  ball  grotmd,  which  had  been  selected  as  the  place  for 
the  meeting  of  the  clubs. 

At  the  toss,  '62  having  won  the  choice,  chose  the  outs,  and  the  first  man  of  *61 
went  in  and  took  the  bat.  The  particulars  of  this  interesting  game  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  relate.  It  is  bad  enough  to  stand  on  the  first  base,  shivering  in  the  cold — 
have  all  the  balls  knocked — well,  anywhere,  see  the  inside  fellows  legging 
around  the  bases,  socking,  now  and  then,  in  their  haste,  the  long  spikes  of  their 
shoes,  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner,  into  your  feet — hear  their  friends  shout, 
clap  their  hands,  "go  in — go  in — hurrah  for  our  side;"  see  now  and  then  a  '61  man 
with  a  lugubrious  facial  expression — and  hear  the  earnest  inquiry — ,;  what's  the 
matter  with  you  fellows  ?" — "  can't  you  do  better?'* — "  don't  give  it  up  at  any  rate," 
et  cetera,  et  cetera ;  get  a  knock  yourself — tick,  out,  the  meanest  of  all  mean  ways 
to  get  out — tick,  out,  bah ! — next  man  ditto ;  pick  up  your  coat,  travel  back  to  your 
post,  sure  that  by  the  time  you  get  there,  the  third  man  will  have  had  his  little 
show — and  be  on  his  way  to  meet  you — all  this  is  very  pleasant,  in  fact  I  may  say. 
delightful ;  but  what  shall  I  say  of  the  emotions  caused  by  the  profuse  amount  of 
cigars  which  were  suddenly  smoked  throughout  College — cigars,  which,  by  their 
number  and  flavor,  and  withal  by  the  serene,  satisfied,  .sometimes  even  smiling  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  their  possessors  wore,  betokened  neither  purchase 
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for  cash,  purchase  on  tick,  purchase  by  books ;  in  fact,  denoting  no  purchase  at  all, 
but  rather  a  little  friendly  present — indicative  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly 
hopes  in  general,  and  of  the  duty  of  future  economy  among  the  victimized  few,  in 
particular. 

No  more  am  I  going  to  repeat  all  the  villainous  loads,  which  were  gotten  off  on 
the  number  of  tallies  scored  by  the  discomfitted  and  cerulean  "  nine."  I  will  just 
out  with  it — plump  and  square.  In  five  or  six  innings — I  can't  afford  to  be  partic- 
ular— '01  scored  just  one  tally;  '62  anywhere  from  twenty  to  twenty-five.  A  driving 
rain  broke  off  this  interesting  game,  and  since  the  eventful  afternoon,  no  disposition 
has  been  manifested  to  resume  it. 

'"I  pray  Sir,  deal  with  men  in  misery, 
Like  one  that  may  himself  be  miserable — 
Insult  not  too  much  upon  our  wretchedness  ; 
The  noble  minds  still  will  not  when  they  can." 

BURIAL  OF  EUCLID. 

The  usual  notice  of  the  pass-word,  at  the  usual  time,  was  passed  around  the  va- 
rious classes  in  College,  and  for  once  was  unheralded  by  the  diabolical  screechings 
of  tin  horns.  If  there  was  one  nuisance  more  than  another  about  College,  which 
used  to  make  our  teeth  grate  and  our  blood  boil,  it  was  the  unearthly  howlings  of 
Sophomoric  tin  horns.  If  only  a  little  more  digestible,  we  would  like  to  have  seen 
every  one  of  them  rammed  down  their  owner's  throats.  Those  members  of  '63 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  last  Burial  of  Euclid,  in  requesting  everybody  to  leave 
their  tin  horns  at  home,  acted  like  sensible  men.  They  showed  a  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  the  sick  in  the  city,  which  was  certainly  commendable. 

At  10  o'clock  Friday  night,  Nov.  16,  all  who  wished  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, assembled  on  the  State  House  steps ;  and,  after  lighting  their  torches, 
formed  their  procession,  and  headed  by  the  New  Haven  Band,  marched  past  the 
Colleges,  then  down  Chapel  street  to  Union  Hall,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
fusal of  somebody  to  let  them  have  the  Temple,  had  been  secured  for  the  exercises 
of  the  evening.  The  procession  was  very  orderly,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
very  fine  one.  The  fact  is,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  perfectly  outrageous  excesses 
which  characterize  these  exercises,  both  in  the  street  and  in  the  Hall,  and  which 
disgust  the  greater  part  of  College,  this  procession,  with  its  grotesque  and  goblin 
disguises,  its  torches  and  brilliant  fireworks,  and  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  fine 
masquerade  display,  would  be  something  in  which  all  College  could  engage,  and  thus 
produce  a  magnificent  procession  at  night,  which  would  at  least  suggest  something 
like  that  of  the  old  carnivals  at  Rome. 

The  exercises  at  the  Hall,  as  we  have  understood,  were  rather  tame,  but  deserve 
no  little  praise  for  the  absence  of  the  usual  characteristics  of  Burial  of  Euclid 
speeches.  The  programme  is  not  overstocked  with  wit,  but  nevertheless,  the  per- 
formance was  an  improvement,  in  many  respects,  upon  those  of  preceeding  years. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Mr.  Somebody,  to  us  an  unknown  artistic  genius,  not  long  ago  drove  a  bob-tail 
hearse  up  Elm  street,  and  after  hitching  his  decrepid  quadrupedal  equine  beast  to 
a  diminutive  upright  post,  proceeded  to  plant  his  stereoscopic  apparatus  in  the 
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middle  of  the  street,  sad  to  level  ir  at  a  unique  groupe  of  every  variety  of  expression, 
from  the  sublimely  misanthropic  and  the  getting-my-picture-taken  look  of  the 
handsome  man,  to  the  dont-care-a-continental  of  the  homely  ones  !  in  every  vari- 
ety of  position,  from  the  graceful  neglige  and  the  dignified  erect,  to  the  outright  squat 
upon  the  sidewalk,  and  the  inelegant  straddle  and  regular  cock-of-the-roost 
perch  upon  the  highest  rounds  of  the  fence.  Both  Divisions  were  soon  immortal- 
ized; and  their  pictures  are  now  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  at  155  Divinity. 

Mr.  Moulthrop.  we  understand,  has  been  engaged  to  take  Photcgraphs  of  that 
part  of  the  class  who  prefer  them  to  steel  engravings.  If  we  can  judge  of  his 
skill  in  the  art  by  a  picture  of  the  Cymothoe,  which  he  has  on  exhibition,  he  will 
probably  succeed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  In  light  and  shade,  in  grouping  and 
.1  artistic  arrangement,  it  is  as  line  a  picture  as  that  of  the  "Harvard,"  which 
so  excited  our  jealousy  a  few  months  ago.  She  is  taken  at  "give  way,"  and  is 
manned  by  the  crew  who  won  in  her  the  first  prize  in  the  barge  race,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  term. 

THANKSGIVING  JUBILEE. 

This  festival  has  now  become  a  fixed  institution  of  College.  As  far  down  as  the 
Class  of  '57,  the  usual  exercises  consisted  of  extempore  speeches,  society  songs, 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  occasion  would  suggest.  They  naturally  gave  way 
to  something  more  elaborate  and  entertaining,  until  now  in  Thanksgiving  Jubilee 
we  have  one  of  the  richest  entertainments  which  College  performances  afford. 

In  the  brief  notice  which  we  give  of  the  exhibition,  we  are  obliged  to  omit  to  a 
great  extent  everything  like  minuteness  of  detail,  and  speak  for  the  most  part  in 
general  terms.  Besides,  there  is  this  fact  which  we  cannot  overlook,  and  which 
almost  disarms  criticism,  namely,  the  whole  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  per- 
formances are  gratuitous,  and  undertaken  solely  to  please  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
students,  and  that  too,  not  unfrequently  with  considerable  reluctance  and  personal 
inconvenience.  We  believe,  however,  that  a  fair  criticism  is  not  only  proper,  but 
for  reasons  which  suggest  themselves  to  all,  even  desirable.  The  order  of  exer- 
cises was  as  follows  : 

1 .  Opening  Load. 

2.  Address  by  Hon.  Chas.  Sumner,  (cut  short  by  a  visit  of  the  New  Haven 
troops  and  a  "Wide  Awake  torch-light  procession.) 

3.  Report  of  the  Censor  of  the  Brothers  in  Unity. 

4.  Comedy — The  Stage  Struck  Yankee. 

5.  Prof.  DeLauney  and  his  Pictures. 

6.  Hand  Organ  and  Monkey  accompaniment, 

7.  The  Tragedy  of  Alcestis. 

8.  Political  Burlesque. 

9.  Nixon's  Circus  and  Menagerie  of  Wild  Animals,  concluding  with  a  ballet 
dance. 

10.  Songs  from  '63's  Glee  Club. 

11.  Farce — A  Romance  under  Difficulties. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  had  been  at  considerable  pains  in  getting  up 
good  stage  appurtenances,  a  good  orchestra,  and  on  the  whole  a  splendid  order  of 
exercises  for  the  evening's  entertainment.  The  first  business  of  the  two  Societies 
was  to  elect  officers  for  the  occasion — a  President  and  Secretary  from  each — the 
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qualifications  for  these  positions  being  simply,  that  the  smallest  Freshman  and  the 
tallest  Freshman  in  each  Society  should  be  respectively  Presidents  and  Secretaries 
of  the  meeting-.  After  the  usual  nominations  and  measurements,  the  following  per- 
sons were  elected  : 

BROTHERS.  LINOMA. 

Daniel  J.  Holden,  President.  Stewart  Rapalje. 

Thomas  B.  Hewitt,  Secretary.  Timothy  Dwight. 

The  two  Presidents  were  comfortably  enconced  in  the  big  chair,  and  probably  re- 
garded their  size,  for  once  at  least,  a  very  convenient  qualification,  as  it  secured  to 
them  not  only  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Presidents  from  their  class,  but  better 
still,  an  elevated  and  luxurious  seat  for  the  whole  of  the  evening. 

The  Opening  Load  was  a  capital  thing.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  in 
some  respects  at  least,  more  of  a  reality  than  burlesque.  It  was  better  than  any 
we  have  seen  before.  The  address  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  but  especially  the 
Wide  Awake  and  Military  parade,  was' well  received.  We  can't  tell  which  was  the 
better,  the  Wide  Awakes  or  the  Soldiers,  but  if  we  were  to  particularize  anybody 
we  would  say  the  raw  recruit  who  brought  up  the  rear.     He'll  do. 

The  Stage-Struck  Yankee  was  on  the  whole  well  acted,  though  the  Old 
Squire — and  especially  in  the  dance — was  perhaps  the  best  performed.  Every- 
thing thus  far  had  gone  off  finely,  and  we  are  sorry  to  notice  now  the  introduction 
not  of  Professor  DeLauney,  but  of  some  of  his  pictures.  We  must  be  allowed  to 
dissent  from  the  taste  which  approved  their  exhibition.  The  lecture  had  some  good 
points — the  "yoong  men"  was  exact,  and  the  thing  of  joy  is  a  beauty  forever,"  well 
turned,  but  on  the  whole  we  believe  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  omitted  it 
altogether.  It  was  partly  redeemed  by  affording  an  opportunity  foj  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Hand  Organ  and  Monkey,  which  was  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  eve- 
ning and  of  course  was  heartily  applauded. 

The  tragedy  of  Alcestis  derserves  especial  notice,  because  a  home  production  5 
although  wo  understand  an  old  Greek  has  stolen  the  main  idea — changed  somewhat 
the  general  character  of  the  play,  and  then  imprudently  published  it  as  original. 
The  chorus  was  exceedingly  good,  the  characters  generally  well  sustained,  but 
would  have  been  improved  by  a  little  better  study  of  their  parts,  and  in  some  cases, 
decidedly  by  a  little  more  ample  supply  of  ordinary  clothing.  We  cannot  help  no- 
ticing as  especially  well  acted,  the  characters  of  the  Greek  Biddy  and  of  Eumelus. 
The  recitation  of  "  My  Mother,"  by  the  latter,  was  one  of  the  best  executed  things 
in  the  whole  play. 

The  Potitical  Burlesque  followed  next,  but  having  heard  it  once  before,  it  had  lost 
for  us  much  of  the  interest  which  the  first  performance  of  such  a  piece  generally 
excites.  It  was  rather  long,  we  thought,  but  was  much  marred  by  the  perfectly 
tremendous  rush  which  occurred  during  its  representation.  Men  came  pouring  in 
through  the  door,  toppling  and  heaving  like  a  small  avalanche.  It  was  as  bad  as 
Statement  of  Facts — "  and  if  anybody  questions  our  assertion  we  will  say"  that  it 
knocked  Statement  of  Facts  into  a  cocked  hat. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  any  of  the  performances,  but  in  the  next 
piece  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  justifiable.  We  were  not  only  disappointed,  but  more 
than  half  disgusted  at  the  senseless  mummery  of  Nixon's  Menagerie  and  Circus. 
The  audience  bore  the  long  delay  which  it  occasioned  in  its  preparation,  with  com- 
mendable good  humor— probably  because  they  expected  something  pretty  rich  to 
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follow  it,  but  they  were  not  a  little  disappointed,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  bal- 
let dance  which  concluded  it.  it  was  a  stupid  aflair. 

The  transition  from  Nixon's  to  '63's  Glee  Club  was  certainly  refreshing.  We 
think  wo  can  Bay  without  exaggeration  that  their  singing  has  never  been  equaled, 
certainly  never  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  club  since  we  have  been  in  College. 
They  have  taken  pains  not  only  to  sing  well  when  they  do  sing,  but  they  use  new 
and  better  songs  than  a  vast  majority  of  those  we  constantly  hear,  from  Freshman 
year  to  graduation. 

The  exercises  concluded  wit  h  "A  Romance  under  Difficulties."  With  this  admirable 
play  there  was  nothing  out  of  joint.  From  the  first  sneeze  of  Diggles  to  the  end  of 
the  piece,  the  audience  was  kept  in  a  perfect  roar.  Better  acting  we  have  never  seen 
off  the  stage  and  a  good  deal  worse  we  have  seen  on  it.  Everything  was  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  the  occasion,  and  decided!}*  better  than  we  had  any  right  to  sup- 
pose. If  everything  before  had  been  wretchedly  poor,  which  was  by  no  means  the 
case,  the  Glee  Club  and  "  Tim-O-thy  Diggles"  would  more  than  have  redeemed  them. 
As  it  was,  the  Jubilee,  it  must  be  conceded,  was  a  success  ;  and  if  future  ones  sur- 
pass it,  there  will  be  not  a  little  pains  to  take  and  labor  to  perform. 


Our  talk,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  has  to  be  short.  That  you  needn't  grumble  be- 
cause we  have  made  no  more  of  our  Editor's  Table,  suppose  we  tell  you  a  fact  or 
two.  Fact  No.  1.  "We  had  a  Thanksgiving  Dinner — a  regular,  old  fashioned,  New 
England  Thanksgiving  Dinner — and,  naturally,  have  not  felt  much  like  doing  any- 
thing ever  since.  Fact  No.  2.  "We  agree  with  our  publishers  and  with  you,  to 
furnish  forty  pages  of  matter — all  over  that  you  receive  gratuitously,  while  we  dig 
deep  in  our  pickets  to  pay  the  printer  the  extra  expense.  If  anybody  thinks  that 
i3  perfectly  agreeable,  let  him  issue  a  number  of  over  fifty  pages,  as  some  of  this 
year's  have  been.  Fact  No.  3,  and  conclusive.  \\e  are  bound  to  be  punctual  in 
our  issue,  and  were  we  as  rich  as  we  fondly  hope  some  day  to  be,  (which  we  are 
not)  and  had  we  our  head  full  of  ideas,  (which  we  certainly  have,)  we  could  not 
possibly  add  another  page,  because  Messrs.  Morehouse  &  Co.  have,  in  the  most 
pesitive  manner  intimated,  that  there  is  no  use  of  trying — it  can't  be  done. — Well, 
if  it  can't — so  be  it. 

Speaking  of  impossibilities,  a  friend  handed  us  a  unique  calculation  of  the  rate 
with  which  Seniors  travel  through  Chemistry.  The  result  is  rather  surprising,  but 
the  less  so  when  we  consider  that  the  most  of  its  operations  are  conducted  with 
"  precipitation."  When  the  present  Senior  Class  shall  have  completed  their  course 
in  this  branch  of  science,  they  will  have  attended  20  recitations ;  which,  at  the  large 
estimate  of  two  hours  per  lesson,  would  make  40  hours  in  all,  which  are  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Chemistry  in  Yale  College.  By  means  of  a  careful  average  of  the 
number  of  line3  in  the  two  text-books — Silliman's  larger,  and  Cook's  Problems  and 
Reactions — and  words  in  a  line,  we  have  estimated  that  there  are  in  both,  in  round 
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figures,  200,000  words,  2,000  numbers,  800  reactions,  and  600  problems,  which 
numbers  are  all  far  below  what  is  accurate.  Now,  if  we  should  allow  only  5  min- 
utes in  which  to  elucidate  each  problem — a  most  meagre  allowance,  truly — that 
would  more  than  fill  the  whole  time — 40  hours — without  looking  at  the  text  !  !  ! ! 
Let  us  allow,  then,  less  than  half  of  that  time,  2  minutes  for  each  problem,  and  1 
minute  for  each  reaction,  and  we  have  left  400  minutes  for  all  the  200,000  words, 
including  numbers ;  about  500  a  minute,  or  8  every  second  of  your  precious  time ! ! ! 
Think,  too,  that  you  cannot,  for  your  life,  repeat  a  line,  and  that  these  are  not  sim- 
ple consecutive  thoughts,  but  sentences,  treating  of  the  arcana  of  Nature — electro- 
lysis, sublimation,  pulveralency  and — the  deuce  knows  what.  Remember  that 
these  are  all  called  for  at  the  term  examination  and  Biennial,  even  to  the  numbers 
expressive  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  111!!!  ! !  ! 

And  now,  does  some  ingenuous  and  unsuspecting  Freshman  query  whether  the 
Seniors  do  really  accomplish  all  this?  We  assume  the  sagest  expression  of  our  Ed- 
itorial visage,  and  respond;  Of  Course. 

Since  our  last  Number,  we  have  received  from  the  publisher,  Chas.  B.  Norton, 
Irving  Bidding,  N.  Y.,  a  small,  neatly  bound  book,  containing  a  full  desciption  of 
each  of  the  figures  in  those  magnificent  Cartoons  of  Raphael.  We  advise  all  those 
who  have  not  the  engravings,  to  buy  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then,  to  com- 
plete the  whole,  get  in  addition  a  copy  of  the  book,  entitled,  "  Analysis  of  Ra- 
phael's Cartoons." 

We  notice  with  pleasure  the  December  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal. 
Besides  the  typographical  execution  which  is  surpassed  by  no  other  periodical  in 
the  country,  the  present  number  is  full  of  choice  and  interesting  reading.  Among 
other  articles,  we  noticed  a  poem  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard ;  Desert  Sands,  by 
the  Author  of  "  Sir  Rohan's  Ghost,"  and  other  contributions  of  unquestioned  merit. 
We  advise  all  lovers  of  art,  at  least  to  subscribe  for  it. 

We  wish  briefly  to  return  our  acknowledgements  to  our  contributors.  Their  ar- 
ticles not  only  speak  for  themselves  but  for  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Mag* 
azine — all  the  classes  but  one  being  represented  in  its  pages. 

Wishing  you  all  a  "  Merry  Christmas," — a  "  Happy  New  Year,"  and  a  jolly  vaca- 
tion generally,  we  are 

Sincerely  Yours, 

25  SOUTH  COLLEGE. 


Errata. — The  essay  on  DeQuincey  in  our  last  issue,  was  printed  from  a  copy 
made  by  other  hands  than  the  author's,  and  without  his  supervision.  In  conse- 
quence, several  mistakes  crept  into  it,  a  few  of  which  make  the  following  correc- 
tions necessary. 

On  page  55,  seventh  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "  spirited"  read  "  spiritual. " 
On  page  10,  ninth  line  of  second  paragraph,  for  "poetry"  read  "  prose." 
On  page  71,  read  seventh  line  of  second  paragraph  as  follows — "gloomy,  though 
it  images  majesty  profound;  for  it  betokens  one." 

On  page  1lf  eighth  line  of  third  paragraph,  omit  "the"  before  '•  scholars." 
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About  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  surfeited  English  public  was  taking 
to  itself  a  drowsy  confidence  that  poets  had  subsided,  a  young  man, 
Alfred  Tennyson,  ventured  upon  its  forbearance  by  issuing  a  small 
volume-ful  of  metrical  composition.  The  time  was  unpropitious. — 
Upon  the  whole,  "  poets  was  out."  That  more  than  spring-tide  of 
impassioned  literature  which  had  lately  risen  upon  British  civilization, 
had  passed  the  full,  and  was  swiftly  retreating.  "  The  wizard  of  the 
North"  had  won  his  claim  to  the  title  by  a  series  of  prose  performances 
far  better  rewarded  than  his  former  minstrelsy ;  while  all  return  to 
his  earlier  pursuit,  had  it  been  desirable,  was  now  broken  off  by  bur- 
dens of  obligation  sinking  him  to  the  grave.  Byron,  Shelley  and 
Keats  were  already  dead.  Coleridge,  absorbed  in  metaphysical  mon- 
ologue, was  tossing  between  "  sum-m-ject"  and  "our-m-ject."  Words- 
worth, although  not  altogether  unoccupied,  was  resting  from  what 
had  been  his  indomitable  labors.  Southey  had  attained  incorrigible 
dotage.  Long  before,  in  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  Campbell  had  shown 
the  culmination  of  his  power.  Tom  Moore  had  retreated  to  almost 
unbroken  retirement.  In  poetry  little  was  to  be  looked  for.  It  was  a 
season  of  retrospection  rather  than  of  hope.  The  character,  too,  of 
those  young  efforts  was  not  calculated  to  reanimate  a  flagging  expecta- 
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tion.    Apparently,  it  had  not  been  the  author's  object — certainly,  it 
was  not  his  attainment, — 

"  To  fling  a  poem,  like  a  comet,  out, 
Far-splendoring  the  sleepy  realms  of  night." 

In  whatever  regard  effusions  in  common  with  Lilian  and  Madeline 
may  now  be  held,  when  subjected  to  microscopic  scrutiny,  it  is  plain 
that  they  are  not  such  as  "would  startle  a  listless  public  into  attention. 
The  matter  was  not  fitted  to  the  times.  It  is  not  surprising  then, — on 
the  contrary,  very  natural — that  an  intrusion  deemed  so  uncalled  for, 
should  meet  with  a  cold  reception.  A  second  coming  won  no  better 
treatment.  The  long  retirement  which  followed  these  rebuffs,  was 
not  broken  by  a  single  effort  to  arrest  public  consideration.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  young  poet,  mortified  or  incensed  by  neglect, 
would  have  been  glad  to  withdraw  into  his  own  obscurity  those  of  his 
writings  already  given  forth.  But  that  law  which  does  not  suffer 
thoughts  once  committed  to  the  common  interest,  ever  to  go  back  into 
private  keeping,  saved  for  us  again,  as  it  has  done  many  times  before, 
treasures  which  otherwise  we  should  be  in  want  of.  The  small  volume- 
ful  grew  into  large  esteem.  Many  editions  were  sold  to  satisfy  an 
unforced  demand.  There  was  a  slipping  off  of  the  old  lethargy  at  the 
beating  of  a  new  life.  With  the  same  kind  of  anxiety  with  which  an 
awakened  diviner  would  look  for  another  coming  of  a  neglected  omen, 
the  reading  public  of  England  watched,  whether  the  unexpected  and 
once  unvalued  genius  would  show  himself  again.  Fortunately  for 
them  and  for  us,  his  disappearance  was  only  an  eclipse,  and  not  an 
extinction.  That  of  Keats  was  not  the  fate  of  Tennyson.  He  had 
been  "  snuffed,"  indeed,  but  not  out.  At  length,  after  nearly  ten  years 
spent  in  complete  retirement,  "the  poet  of  the  age"  came  forth  once 
more  to  a  people  eager  to  be  enchanted.  Since  then,  many  honors  and 
delights  have  befallen  him;  among  them,  to  be  crowned  with  the 
"blessed  laurel,"  and  to  quaff  from  yearly  pipes  of  nut-brown  sherry, 
drawn  from  royal  wine-cellars.  In  what  opinion  Tennyson  will  be 
held  hereafter,  it  is  hard  to  predict ; — not  from  want  of  evidence  to 
show  the  kind,  but  its  degree.  Certainly  his  advent  will  be  looked 
upon  as  an  era  in  literature.  His  name  is  linked,  not  only  with  the 
execution  of  imperishable  works,  but  with  a  marked  re-direction  of 
poetic  effort. 

It  is  related,  that  at  a  renowned  muster  of  kings  and  nobles,  in 
England,  some  years  ago,  the  Lord-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  while  yield- 
ing precedence  of  place  to  the  Russian  czar,  refused  it  to  the  king  of 
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Prussia,  moved  thereto,  chiefly,  by  the  pride  of  having  invented  a  new 
metre.  It  is  not  an  unnatural  question,  what  place  would  he  have 
exacted,  had  he  invented  two  ? — what  length  and  breadth  and  height 
and  depth  of  place  would  have  sufficed,  had  he  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce metre  at  all  ?  Toor  Prussian  royalty  fell  a  sacrifice,  as  it  was ;  the 
czar  himself  hardly  escaping.  Well  might  the  princes  of  that  assem- 
bly wag  their  jeweled  heads  thankfully,  and  draw  an  odorous  breath 
of  relief,  congratulating  themselves  and  each  other,  that  he  to  whom 
it  befell  to  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme,"  in  the  beginning,  was  absent  in 
dim  antiquity,  and  could  not  assert  among  them  his  earthly  dignities. 
And  truly — without  an  absurd  standard  of  measurement — that  was  a 
most  wonderful  discovery  (although  through  a  discoverer,  perhaps, 
insignificant) — the  adaptation  of  language  to  rhythm.  To  any  one 
who  had  not  seen  metrical  composition,  and  had  never  observed  the 
naturally  regular  recurrence  of  intonations  in  words,  it  would  seem 
impossible,  that,  to  much  extent,  an  expression  of  connected  ideas 
could  adjust  itself  to  a  numerical  allotment.  The  marvel  becomes 
complete,  when  are  added  the  restrictions  of  rhyme,  and  those  multi- 
form involutions — 

"  Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb" — 

which  display  the  success  of  metrical  ingenuity.  Much,  however,  as 
as  has  been  gained  over  the  obvious  impediments  belonging  to  this 
process  of  composition,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  full 
triumph.  Only  in  the  simplest  metre,  and  that  untrammeled  by  rhyme, 
have  even  our  greatest  composers  succeeded  in  shaping  its  mechanical 
strictures  entirely  to  their  own  purposes.  Elsewhere,  the  poet  has  not 
acheived  without  compromises  and  concessions.  He  has  found  a  law 
in  his  members  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind,  and  bringing  him 
into  captivity. 

Now,  it  is  here,  in  this  struggle  between  the  free  conveyance  of 
ideas  and  the  despotism  of  metre  and  rhyme,  that  Tennyson  has 
wrested  a  victory,  without  exception,  elsewhere  unattained  in  English 
poetry.  Pope  has  shown  that  our  common  rhymed  heroic  can  be 
written  in  any  quantity,  with  absolute  metrical  exactness.  He  has 
even  assigned  as  one  of  the  weightiest  of  his  reasons  for  making  the 
Essay  on  Man  a  poem,  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to  compose  in  that 
verse  than  in  prose.  And  since  him,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
those  who  could  "  do  that  style"  with  commendable  correctness ; 
whether  of  the  " train"  and  "swain,"  "rage"  and  "page"  versifiers 
immediately  following  him  ;  or  of  the  anniversary  and  institute  poets 
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of  our  own  day.  But  how  did  Pope,  even,  (not  to  speak  of  these 
others,)  obtain  his  success  ?  Not  by  using  the  line  as  a  servant  to 
carry  ideas  at  his  bidding ;  but  by  submitting  to  its  exactions.  His 
thoughts,  as  they  flowed  out,  moulded  themselves  to  the  imperious 
necessities  of  the  verse ;  leaving  him  well  paid,  if  it  came  about  that 
couplets,  now  and  then,  took  on  an  aphoristic  plumpness.  A  large 
part  of  Pope's  writings  indicate,  that  his  ideas  did  not  take  definite 
shape  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  truth,  but  to  suit  the  ex- 
igencies of  composition.  In  short,  he  persistently  committed  the 
offense,  expressed  in  the  old  alliteration,  of  sacrificing  sense  to  sound. 
He,  in  fact,  found  no  little  assistance  in  his  pursuit  in  a  predisposition 
to  vagueness  and  a  constantly  unsettled  state  of  mind ;  for  a  head 
full  of  undefined  imagery,  sustained  by  a  musical  ear,  takes  to  verse 
as  a  natural  avenue  for  the  conveyance  of  thought.  As  Pope  is  pre- 
eminent for  rhythmical  excellence,  so  also,  among  the  greater  poets, 
is  he  conspicuous  for  glaring  logical  discrepancies  tolerated  to  obtain 
it.  But  evidences  of  the  almost  tyrannical  stringency  of  the  laws 
which  poets  have  to  abide  by,  display  themselves  in  many  results. 
They  are  found  in  an  excessive  growth  of  exceptional  and  unreason- 
able liberties,  excused  as  poetic  license;  in  a  general  tendency  to  un- 
warrantable diffuseness ;  in  a  constant  submission  to  paltry  words  and 
forms  of  thought,  and  in  the  common  complaint  of  the  poverty  of 
language.  It  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  every  poet  not  to  suppose, 
that  the  unwritten  poem  in  his  mind  did  not  far  transcend  that  com- 
mitted to  paper.  How  to  infuse  into  dead  words  and  straitened 
modes  of  speech  life-meaning,  was  his  most  arduous  task.  Long  after 
the  great  thought  or  the  exquisite  fancy  was  matured,  he  still  paced 
in  feverish  labor,  or  bent  over  his  manuscript  in  noiseless  abstraction. 
If  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  etherial  spirit  to  the  narrow  accom- 
modations of  a  clay  dwelling,  then,  having  the  "  vision,"  he  had  also 
the  "faculty  divine."  But  often  either  the  "vision"  was  wanting  or 
the  "  faculty"  was  weak.  Protracted  failure  is  exposed  the  more  fully 
by  the  light  of  temporary  success.  Even  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
when  they  relinquish  the  strong  footing  of  the  simplest  metrical  pro- 
cess, step  from  their  eminence.  To  what  level  other  geniuses  may 
sink  is  illustrated,  for  example,  in  large  parts  of,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  poem  in  our  language — The  Deserted  Village.  Mark  in  the 
first  eighty  lines,  and  in  some  other  extended  portions,  the  character- 
less terms  and  frequent  cases  of  evident  "filling  up."  If  you  are  in- 
dulgent, the  text  will  look  somewhat  in  this  way  : 
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"  Sweet  Auburn!  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  laboring  swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed  ; 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene ! 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm. 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill." 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  think,  how  large  a  quantity  of  such  sappy 
verses  would  have  to  be  reduced,  to  get  anything  like  aliment ;  and 
then,  after  all,  a  fare  very  sweet,  no  doubt,  but  for  a  permanent  diet, 
sickish.  Fortunately  there  is  salt  enough  elsewhere  in  the  poem,  to 
savor  a  large  amount  of  such  insipidity. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  intermittent  strength,  evinced  in  the 
mass  of  our  standard  poetry,  to  the  steady,  sustained  power  of  Ten- 
nyson. It  has  not  been  proposed  to  discuss  here — much  less  to  esti 
mate — those  endowments  of  his  which  fit  him  for  high  poetic  concep- 
tion. That,  even  in  the  attempt,  would  be  aside  from  our  purpose. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  his  art,  and  the 
compelling  energy  with  which  he  meets  them.  The  influence  of  those 
difficulties,  in  a  very  incomplete  way,  has  been  shown  already  ;  how 
that,  though  vague  and  intangible,  they  exercise  an  enormous  con- 
trol ;  oftentimes  quenching  the  weak  poet ;  and  causing  the  mighty 
one,  "fluttering  his  pennons  vain,"  to  drop  "  ten  thousand  fathom 
deep."  In  opposition  to  the  usual  effects  of  these  obstacles  stands 
the  achievement  of  Tennyson. 

Tennyson  uses  the  best  word.  Aside  from  those  rare,  exceptional 
instances,  where  want  of  success  belongs  rather  to  the  character  of 
the  effort  than  to  the  degree  of  its  accomplishment,  his  choice  of  lan- 
guage is  seemingly  perfect.  To  use  a  metaphor,  not  even  yet  quite 
shorn  of  its  lustre,  and  singularly  applicable  in  this  case — his  words 
are  a  crystallization  of  his  thoughts.  You  would  suppose  that  no 
considerations  of  metre  or  rhyme  had  influenced  him  in  their  selection. 
Absolute  fitness  is  their  characteristic.  Whole  pages  can  be  taken, 
almost  indiscriminately,  from  his  writings,  where  to  make  a  single 
change  would  be  only  to  hurt — not  the  rhythm  or  rhyme  merely — 
but  the  sense.  To  adduce  examples  would  be  to  commit  three  mis- 
takes ;  first,  to  offend  against  propriety  by  bringing  up  to  new  atten- 
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tion  passages  so  familiar  to  the  most ;  second,  to  mar  their  excellence 
by  separating  such  specimens  from  the  life-giving  pulsations  of  the 
central  heart  of  the  poem  ;  third,  to  give  place  for  the  suppressed  in- 
ference, that  these  instances  were  happy  but  only  occasional  suc- 
cesses. To  prove  our  affirmation  it  would  be  necessary  to  quote  his 
entire  works  from  To  the  Queen  to  the  last  line  of  the  Idyls.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  objections,  we  will  venture  to  make  two  cita- 
tions, which,  from  their  nature,  may,  perhaps,  be  dismembered  from 
each  respective  perfect  whole,  without  complete  destruction.  In  In 
Memoriam,  in  that  incomparable  picture  of  a  summer's  evening,  this 

occurs : 

"  And  bats  went  round  in  fragrant  skies, 
And  wheeled  or  lit  the  filmy  shapes 
That  haunt  the  dusk,  with  ermine  capes 
And  wooly  breasts  and  beaded  eyes." 

At  the  bare  reading,  we  scent  the  night-air's  fragrance ;  hear  the  bat's 
fluttering  whirl ;  and  fall  among  a  swarm  of  incautious  night-moths 
and  silly  millers.  A  naturalist's  description  might  be  more  scientific, 
but  could  not  be  more  complete.  If  our  language  were  to  become 
dead,  and  to  be  read  only  with  dictionaries,  those  "  filmy  shapes" 
would  still  carry  themselves  with  full  vividness  to  the  eye  of  any  who 
had  ever  beheld  them.  Again,  in  that  playful  extravaganza,  The 
Talking  Oak,  the  "slightly,  musically  made"  Olivia,  according  to 
the  Oak's  asseveration,  steps  after  this  fashion  : 

"But  light  as  any  wind  that  blows 
So  fleetly  did  she  stir, 
The  flower,  she  touched  on,  dipt  and  rose, 
And  turned  to  look  at  her." 

Substitute  bent,  bowed,  or  stooped,  and  what  work  it  would  make.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  too  that  these  flowers  watched  expectantly  for  her 
coming,  as  the  lilies  waited  for  Maud  :  for  when  she  had  passed  and 
was  going  from  them,  they  had  to  turn  "  to  look  at  her."  Had  this 
fancy  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  other  of  our  standard  poets,  it 
would  have  been  evolved  in  a  manner  such  as  to  have  made  it  com- 
paratively worthless.  But  the  protest  against  examples  which  we 
made  at  the  first,  shall  for  the  rest  be  acted  upon.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  instances  of  triumph  of  our  two  greatest  composers,  in 
the  simplest  metre,  other  poets  seem,  at  the  best,  to  mould  their 
thoughts  into  the  verse.  Tennyson  seems  to  mould  the  verse  upon 
his  thoughts.  With  them,  it  is  well  if  the  idea  slips  smoothly  along 
the  narrow  grooves  of  metrical  law.    With  him,  the  idea  makes  the 
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metre, — apparently  throwing  it  up,  as  a  plow  throws  up  a  glistening 
margin  of  sod,  while  cleaving  the  track  it  seems  to  follow.  Now,  in 
addition  to  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  he  is  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  the  perfection  of  his  rhythm,  as  the  compactness  of  his 
thought.  In  fact,  many,  who  take  little  heed  of  his  condensed  forms 
of  expression,  have  a  quick  ear  for  the  music  of  his  verse.  The  mel- 
ody of  The  Lotos-Eaters,  and  the  superb  roll  of  the  Idyls,  are  the 
plumes  of  a  victorious  poet,  who  would  tolerate  words  only  for  their 
meaning. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  in  opposition  to  the  reality  of  such  success, 
that  Tennyson  is  obscure.  To  show  that  an  author  is  not  obscure  is 
not  a  most  satisfactory  undertaking.  In  exact  proportion  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  attempt,  do  you  reach  an  ungratifying  result. 
For  (the  other  would  claim)  if  this  writer  is  not  blind,  I  am  stupid. 
So,  then,  Tennyson  is  obscure ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  inexcusably ; 
frequently  from  an  unexpected,  but,  as  it  results,  an  advantageous  in- 
version of  the  sentence.  But  does  it  not  often  happen  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  idea  ?  Even  in  prose  there  may  be  conveyed,  in  the 
clearest  style,  a  subtlety  beyond  the  grasp  of  minds  given  up  to  or- 
dinary habits  of  thinking.  And  in  poetry,  although  there  may  be 
great,  noble  thoughts  which  one  who  runs  may  read,  and  sublimities, 
if  not  to  be  compassed,  at  least  recognized, — there  may  be,  also,  fan- 
cies so  exquisite,  conceptions  so  ethereal,  that  a  perception  less  sensi- 
tive than  the  poet's  itself  can  scarcely  catch  their  elusive  beauty. 
Such  obscurity  has  been  claimed  for  Tennyson. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  corrected  effort  induced  by  these  works,  to 
reap  a  similar  success.  When  a  standard  has  once  been  set  up  in  any 
department  of  art,  it  is  failure  to  fall  below  it.  Poetry  which  might 
have  been  admired,  before  Tennyson,  cannot  be  tolerated,  after  him. 
He  has  shown  that  commanding  genius  can  reconcile  the  hard  exac- 
tions of  system  to  the  most  delicate  movement  of  poetic  thought. 
To  obtain  equal  consideration,  future  aspirants  will  have  to  effect  an 
equal  achievement.  r.  o.  w. 
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Whether  or  not  we  are  really  living  in  a  Golden  Age,  or  whether 
the  Golden  Age  of  classic  story,  with  all  its  gods  and  heroes,  has 
passed  away,  never  to  return  to  men,  is  a  question  that  I  care  not  to 
solve.  Every  age  is  golden  enough,  and  every  age  is  brazen  enough, 
and  it  is  the  true  philosopher  who  takes  the  age  he  lives  in  as  he  finds 
it,  believing  that  the  years  and  ages  are  guided  in  their  movements  by 
an  Almighty  hand.  An  hundred  years,  as  they  have  passed  out  to 
traverse  the  eternity  of  the  future,  and  as  they  have  shrunk  back  tired 
and  worn  into  the  eternity  of  the  past,  have  wrought  wondrous  changes. 
They  have  moulded  a  spirit  of  dependence  and  weakness  into  in- 
dependence and  strength,  and  little  by  little,  have  perfected  our 
national  form  and  stature,  until  it  is  no  longer  a  valid  objection  to 
any  product  of  skill  or  creation  of  genius,  to  say  it  is  American.  Long 
enough  have  our  authors  looked  with  straining  eyes  across  the  waters, 
to  catch  the  approving  nod  or  derisive  smile  which  would  make  them 
famous  or  leave  them  in  obscurity.  But  we  are  renewing  now,  by 
deeds,  the  manifesto  which,  a  century  ago,  we  put  forth  in  words ;  and 
that  "good  time,"  which  has  been  the  theme  of  so  many  songs,  and 
the  burden  of  so  many  prayers,  has  so  far  come  to  be  a  verity  that  we 
dare  to  express  our  approval  of  literary  merit,  even  before  we  know 
whether  it  has  safely  run  the  gauntlet  of  trans-atlantic  criticism. 

The  book  whose  title  is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  an  American 
book,  claiming  simply  to  give  a  few  plain  tracings  of  American  char- 
acter by  an  American  author,  and  by  the  mental  picture  that  results 
from  these  separate  sketches,  are  we  to  judge  of  the  skill  of  the  artist's 
hand. 

The  story  is  simple,  and  no  great  penetration  is  needed  to  unfold  the 
plot ;  so  that  the  improvement  to  be  gained  from  the  book  is  rather 
from'  a  proper  appreciation  of  what  is  written,  than  from  any  exercise 
of  mental  ingenuity  in  divining  what  the  end  will  be.  The  book  seems 
to  have  been  written,  not  for  any  display  of  learning  or  power  in  word- 
painting,  as  too  many  modern  books  are,  but  because  the  author  had 
something  to  say  and  deemed  this  the  best  way  of  saying  it.  To  me 
this  seems  the  noblest  and  indeed  the  only  true  use  of  fiction  ;  and  I 
have  a  profound  respect  for  a  man  who  writes  a  novel  with  no  less 
worthy  an  aim  than  the  benefiting  of  his  fellows.  Thrice  noble  he 
who  appeals  to  the  imaginations  and  hearts  of  men,  not  that  he  may 
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have  the  satisfaction  of  exercising  power  over  them,  but  that  he  may 
lead  them  with  a  gentle,  winning  hand  into  the  same  courses  of  honest 
thought  that  he  has  chosen  for  himself.  There  is  no  better  and  surer 
way  of  entering  the  citadel  of  the  mind,  than  by  taking  possession  of 
its  outpost,  the  heart ;  and  it  is  this  which  imparts  so  much  dignity 
and  worth  to  fiction  itself,  and  imposes  such  weighty  responsibilities 
upon  its  writer. 

And  it  is  the  abuse  of  this  worth  and  dignity,  and  the  cowardly 
shrinking  from  these  responsibilities,  that  throw  such,  discredit  upon 
fictitious  productions  and  their  authors.  For  the  sake  of  fiction,  which 
I  consider  one  of  the  best  means  of  convicting  or  correcting  the  under- 
standings of  men,  and  which  has  so  well  established  its  claim  to  our 
consideration  by  bequeathing  to  us  the  works  of  Scott,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  Dickens,  do  I  rejoice  when  a  man  steps  forth  and  has  the  courage 
to  write  a  novel,  with  an  honest,  practical  purpose. 

Such  a  man  is  Doctor  Holland,  and  such  a  book  is  "  Miss  Gilbert's 
Career."  The  object  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  two-fold.  He 
would  bring  out  and  impress  upon  his  readers  the  idea  that  human  na- 
ture has  certain  inherent  adaptations,  qualifying  it  for  some  situations 
and  disqualifying  it  for  others.  Connected  and  interwoven  with  this 
idea,  there  is  the  notion  of  an  overruling  destiny,  which  will  finally  bring 
all  men  into  their  appropriate  sphere.  No  matter  how  long  and  steep 
the  Hill  of  Difficulty  may  be, — no  matter  how  numerous  be  the  slips 
down  its  rugged  sides,  the  faithful  pilgrim  will  sometime  reach  its 
summit,  where  he  will  forget  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  past,  as  he 
contemplates  the  pleasures  of  a  brighter  future. 

As  illustrative  of  these  two  ideas,  the  main  characters  of  the  book 
seem  to  be  well  chosen  and  happily  expressed.  Fanny  Gilbert,  the 
only  daughter  of  one  of  the  kindest  and  busiest  of  country  physicians, 
prematurely  brought  out  of  timid  girlhood,  to  assume  the  bustling  dig- 
nity of  a  village  school-mistress,  becomes  intoxicated  by  the  praises  of 
certain  Reverend  gentlemen,  who,  on  a  certain  interesting  occasion, 
with  far  more  courtesy  than  common  sense,  expressed  themselves 
willing  converts  to  her  system  of  infant-school  education.  Their 
meaningless  adulation  did  not  pass  away  without  leaving  one  strong 
impression  upon  her  mind.  She  must  have  a  "career."  And  so  she 
built  air  castles  by  day,  to  serve  as  way  stations,  while  she  sought 
out  the  career  predicted,  and  had  nightly  dreams,  in  which  her  day 
visions  seemed  realized,  and  her  career  was  completed.  In  short,  she 
lived  a  restless,  heartless  life.  Restless,  because  she  mistook  the 
needs  of  her  nature,  and  was  forever  seeking  what  she  did  not  find, 
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simply  because  she  quite  overlooked  it  in  her  rambling  search  ;  and 
heartless,  since  she  existed  only  in  and  for  herself.  Hardly  a  thought 
was  cherished  in  which  she  was  not  the  central  and  animating  spirit, 
and  the  Providence  of  God  seemed  to  act  wisely  only  as  it  brought 
her  the  nearer  her  career. 

Forgetting  that  the  sweetest  flowers  are  sometimes  planted  by  an 
Almighty  hand,  where  their  fragrance  pleases  none  but  their  Creator ; 
forgetting  that  the  noblest  and  truest  of  her  sex  have  been  those 
whose  praises  have  been  least  seldom  sung  ;  and  losing  sight  of  that 
truth,  which  has  animated  and  cheered  many  an  heroic  though  ob- 
scure life, 

"  Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong, 
And  patient  endurance  is  godlike," 

she  looked  for  happiness  only  in  achievement.  The  quiet  fire-side, 
where  reigns  many  a  queen  on  a  throne  more  secure  than  that  of  half 
the  troubled  nations,  seemed  tame  and  dull  as  the  gorgeous  pictures 
of  a  lively  fancy  came  before  her  vision,  and  heart,  mind  and  soul, 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  an  ambitious  career.  Nor  was 
she  by  any  means  either  the  first  or  the  last  to  overlook  her  true 
sphere,  in  a  sort  of  ignis-fatuus  search  after  something  in  the  dim 
beyond.  There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  to-day  who  are  ex- 
periencing all  the  bitter  pangs  of  an  unsatisfied  life,  simply  because 
they  will  not  try  to  read  the  lines  written  by  God's  hand  within  their 
hearts ;  for,  if  the  character  be  stamped  upon  the  human  face,  then  is 
the  life  stamped  within  the  human  heart.  Thought  needs  to  be  re- 
strained sometimes,  lest  it  bear  us  away  to  some  region  fitted  for 
other  beings  than  ourselves,  and  it  is  well  to  turn  at  least  one  eye 
upon  the  earth  as  we  pass  along,  for,  rare  as  jewels  and  gems  may  be, 
we  are  more  apt  to  find  them  at  our  feet  than  in  the  empty  air  above 
our  heads. 

When  Miss  Gilbert  had  written  her  first  novel,  and  it  had  been  duly 
christened  at  the  baptismal  font  of  a  New  York  publishing  house,  she 
seemed  at  first  to  have  reached  the  acme  of  her  hopes  and  aspirations. 
With  all  the  pride  of  a  young  author  for  the  first-born  offspring  of  the 
brain,  did  she  read  and  re-read  the  words  of  doubtful  praise  which 
came  from  the  few  who  pronounced  her  attempt  a  success.  But  when 
a  kind  and  friendly  hand  had  lifted  the  veil  from  her  eyes,  and  she 
began  to  realize  the  poverty  and  worthlessness  of  such  commendations, 
she  was  as  far  as  ever  from  her  ideal  life.  And  so,  when  she 
really  stood  where  she  had  long  wished  to  stand,  she  found,  not  a  Pis- 
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gah  that  overlooked  the  promised  land,  but  mystery  and  darkness 
around  her,  gaze  wherever  she  would. 

This  was  the  first  great  lesson  of  her  life,  and  had  it  been  a  perfect 
success  it  would  have  been  miraculous  indeed,  for  there  is  a  persistence 
even  in  the  least  resolute  natures,  that  dislikes  to  be  baffled  and  turned 
aside  from  one  path  to  another.  The  empty  praise  which  she  had 
begun  to  taste,  with  all  its  bitterness,  was  too  sweet  to  be  relinquished, 
and  she  still  sought  for  happiness  in  a  "  career."  But  after  she  had 
gained  that  renown  which  once  seemed  the  only  thing  worth  desiring, 
there  was  still  a  void  within  her  life,  and  she  started  back  to  resume  a 
daughter's  place  around  the  hearth-stone  of  her  home.  Then  was  it 
that  there  came  to  her  heart  a  sad  but  useful  lesson.  Her  achieve- 
ments balanced  not  against  her  brother's  prospects,  and  she  soon 
realized  that  the  course  she  had  taken  was  in  violation  of  nature,  since 
it  left  her  unsatisfied  and  unloved.  Thus  fell  the  seed  which  afterwards 
yielded  so  rich  a  harvest. 

Arthur  Blague's  life  had  been  the  opposite  of  Fanny  Gilbert's.  His 
had  been  a  path  rough  and  thorny,  but  he  had  too  noble  a  nature  to 
shrink  from  following  duty,  lead  him  where  she  would.  Schooling  a 
sensitive  and  ardent  spirit  with  submission,  for  the  sake  of  those  he 
loved,  he  led  a  life  of  drudgery,  and  yet  there  were  gleams  of  happiness 
just  as  now  and  then  there  will  be  a  flash  of  light  even  amid  the  dark- 
clouds.  All  the  villainy  of  Ruggles  could  not  diminish  his  indepen- 
dence or  crush  out  his  spirit ;  all  the  senseless  machinations  of  the 
scheming  Mrs.  B.  could  make  no  headway  against  his  reason ;  and  all 
the  abuse  of  Dan  Buck,  all  the  alluring  smiles  of  the  plotting  Leonora, 
and  all  her  vindictive  abuse  when  baffled,  fell  against  his  self-respect 
and  dignity  with  as  empty  force  as  arrows  against  brazen  armor.  In  a 
word,  he  was  one  of  those  characters,  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  this  world, 
who  are  strengthened  by  every  temptation  and  are  purified  and  enno- 
bled by  every  trial ;  where  others  would  passively  yield,  these  actively 
resist ;  and  sorrows,  which  would  crush  out  hope  and  faith  from  many 
a  heart,  only  serve  to  render  their  hope  brighter  and  their  faith  stronger. 
The  bending,  day  after  day,  over  a  deformed  and  suffering  brother  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  the  two  fold  tie  of  affection  and  duty,  was  no 
privation  for  him,  for  it  was  thus  that  his  life  was  emancipated  from 
earthly  dross,  and  brought  out  into  the  lustre  of  an  almost  perfect 
development. 

God  be  thanked  for  the  purifying  influences  of  a  great  sorrow !  'Tis 
only  the  purest  gold  that  can  pass  through  the  refining  furnace  of 
sorrow  and  affliction.     Miss  Gilbert's  character  endured  the  test,  and 
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stricken,  suffering  Jamie,  who  had  been  a  "  living  epistle"  to  Arthur 
for  many  years,  bore  a  lesson  of  submission  and  patience  to  the  gifted 
authoress.  An  old  writer  says,  "  God  deals  with  poets  as  we  do  with 
nightingales,  hanging  a  black  cloth  around  the  cage  until  they  sing  the 
right  tune."  Thus  he  deals  with  us  all,  and,  when  we  chance  upon 
the  right  strain,  all  around  us  is  light  and  love.  Nor  can  we  be  effec- 
tive in  anything  unless  the  heart  is  truly  enlisted,  for 

"When  the  heart  goes  before  like  a  lamp  to  illumine  the  pathway, 
Many  things  are  made  clear  that  else  lie  hidden  in  darkness." 

And  so  "  Miss  Gilbert's  career"  ended,  or  rather  began  in  her  marrying 
Arthur,  and  entering  heartily  upon  the  discharge  of  her  legitimate 
duties.  She  realized  at  length  what  many  have  an  intuitive  perception 
of,  that  a  great  part  of  human  happiness  consists  in  loving  and  being 
loved,  and  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  lesson  the  Author  would  bear 
to  American  women. 

The  story  is,  in  the  main,  well  and  faithfully  told,  and  the  interest 
increases  rather  than  diminishes  as  you  approach  the  end.  No  small 
degree  of  interest  arises  from  the  introduction  of  that  capital  character 
called  "  Cheek."  Whether  he  appears  as  Arthur's  instructor  in  the 
art  of  bush-cutting ;  as  the  stage  driver,  gossiping  away  with  Frank 
Sargent  in  the  most  confidential  manner;  as  the  gallant  of  "Big  Jos- 
lyn's"  eldest  daughter,  or  as  the  rail-road  conductor  talking  with  Fanny 
Gilbert,  he  always  says  the  most  sensible  things  in  the  happiest  and 
most  original  manner. 

Business  and  bustle  are  characteristics  of  the  present  age,  and  men 
derive  more  similes  from  practical  life  than  from  classical  literature  ; 
but,  for  all  that,  there  is  something  unpleasant  to  me  in  the  impression 
left  by  those  business-like  religionists  as  they  went  in  quest  of  a  spir- 
itual shepherd.  Hand  in  hand  go  the  scriptural  injunctions,  "  Be  dili- 
gent in  business  and  fervent  in  spirit,"  and  the  obeying  of  them  both 
constitutes  true  religion.  But  I  do  not  see  as  a  christian  business  man 
needs  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  polish  of  a  gentleman,  and  to  use  no 
other  language  than  that  borrowed  from  dealers  in  horse-flesh,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  weakest  parts  of  the  work,  taking 
away  much  from  its  artistic  merit  and  moral  effect.  Be  the  age  ever 
so  busy  and  ever  so  practical,  religion  can  be  better  exemplified  by 
gentlemanly  courtesy  than  by  careless  slang. 

As  an  individualizer  of  character  I  do  not  think  he  excels.  There 
is  a  sort  of  indistinctness  about  all  his  "dramatis  personam, "  as  though 
the  author  had  never  seen  the  originals,  and  distrusted  his  own  power 
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to  idealize  his  characters.  They  are  not  strongly  enough  formed,  and 
do  not  develop  themselves  plainly  to  us  at  first,  but  seem  to  be  always 
•waiting,  Micawber  like,  for  "  something  to  turn  up."  They  may  be 
drawn  with  tolerable  naturalness,  but  there  is  not  that  marked  indi- 
viduality which  characterizes  the  creations  or  rather  reproductions  of 
other  more  skillful  novelists.  If  you  would  faithfully  represent  char- 
acter on  the  printed  page,  on  the  painter's  canvas,  or  in  the  sculptor's 
marble,  you  must  first  see  what  you  would  represent,  and  then  there 
is  some  vitality  in  the  mental  conceptions  of  the  object  to  be  accom 
plished,  There  is  nothing  especially  distinctive  about  Dr.  Gilbert, 
that  would  enable  us  to  recognize  him  amongst  a  hundred  other  bust- 
ling physicians,  and  Mary  Hammet's  character  is  not  consistent 
enough  to  give  us  a  decided  impression.  The  strength  of  purpose 
which  his  different  characters  may  exhibit  at  one  time,  does  not  seem 
to  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  prominent  event  in  which  they  ap- 
pear ;  but  the  most  sensible  character  in  the  scene  of  to-day,  may  be 
the  most  foolish  one  in  the  events  of  to-morrow,  showing  thus  a  lack 
of  power  in  the  original  cast  as  made  by  the  author. 

In  common  life,  if  there  be  given  us  the  characters  of  men  and 
their  circumstances,  we  manifest  no  prophetic  skill  if  we  decide  accu- 
rately upon  resulting  actions.  And  so  in  fiction,  each  personage 
should  take  and  maintain  a  character  of  its  own,  always  acting  con- 
sistently with  that  character.  A  good  exemplification  of  this  appears 
in  the  "Marble  Faun,"  where  there  is  no  recorded  act  of  either 
Kenyon,  Miriam  or  Hilda,  which  does  not  seem  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  dispositions  revealed  at  their  first  introduction.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  at  once  the  beauty  and  the  worth  of  fiction,  for  human 
character  is  as  surely  controlled  by  fixed  laws  as  is  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  it  is  the  transferring  of  the  working  of  these  laws  which  is 
so  much  beyond  the  power  of  many  would-be-novelists.  But  "  Miss 
Gilbert's  Career,"  if  not  a  great  work  is  yet  a  very  good  one.  It  gives 
abundant  evidence  of  its  author's  character,  marking  that,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  even  more  distinctly  than  the  character  of  his  subjects.  Every 
new  glimpse  we  get  of  the  author  serves  to  heighten  our  respect  for 
the  man,  and  we  find  exhibited  in  this  work  that  sound  common  sense 
and  strong  love  for  the  useful  and  practical,  which  have  characterized 
the  former  productions  of  his  pen. 

And  though  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  appears  to  better  advantage 
as  an  author,  in  his  "  Letters  to  Young  People,"  and  Bitter  Sweet," 
I  am  glad  that  he  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  read  and  criticise 
an  honestly  written  American  novel.    Nor  is  it  wanting  in  passages 
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of  power  and  singular  beauty.  The  description  of  Arthur  Blague's 
walk  the  morning  he  received  Mary  Hammet's  note,  is  beautifully 
written.  How  many  of  us,  as  we  have  traveled  along  in  our  life 
paths,  have  seen  those  figures  with  folded  hands  standing  at  the  en- 
trance of  two  diverging  paths — Duty  and  Inclination.  And  how 
happy  for  us  if  we  were  strong  enough  to  reject  all  the  allurements  of 
the  latter  and  pass  on  with  strong  and  manly  tread  after  the  guidance 
of  the  former.  The  narration  of  Fanny  Gilbert's  experiences,  with 
little  Jamie  her  greatest  instructor,  is  almost  as  touching  as  some  of 
Dickens' 'sketches  of  darling  little  Nell.  In  a  word,  if  there  be  ob- 
vious defects  in  the  work,  there  are  yet  great  excellencies  which  will 
enable  it  to  stand  the  test  of  honest  criticism. 

It  is  a  result  of  American  genius  which  strengthens  me  in  the 
faith  that  we  shall,  ere  long,  have  a  permanent  and  distinctive  Ameri- 
can Literature.  There  is  no  poet-artist  who  can  paint  a  more  beauti- 
ful and  touching  picture  of  life  than  the  Author  of  Evangeline ;  no 
one  can  better  group  together  characters  and  give  them  a  distinctive 
impress  than  Hawthorne ;  and  no  one  can  exhibit  sounder  practical 
sense  than  Dr.  Holland.  And  so  I  welcome  this  book,  not  because  it  is 
peculiarly  powerful  either  in  plan  or  expression,  but  because  it  is  a  good 
book,  written  with  the  best  of  intentions,  by  a  man  who  shows  by  his 
writings  his  belief  that  "  The  bread  of  life  is  love ;  the  salt  of  life  is 
work  j  the  sweetness  of  life  is  poetry;  and  the  water  of  life  is  faith." 

J.  L.  S. 
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I  sailed  a  cruise  on  a  summer  sea, 

I,  and  a  skull  for  company; 

I  in  the  stern,  our  course  to  turn, 

And  it  in  the  prow  to  grin  at  me. 

Over  the  deep  heaven,  hung  below, 

Whose  imaged  clouds  lay  white  like  snow, 

Glided  we,  as  the  tide  might  be, 

Slipping  swiftly,  floating  slow. 
Past  the  woods  aU  living  green, 

Save  by  the  marge  some  fading  tree, 
Whose  leaf,  so  early  autumn-touched, 

Would  make  the  skull  to  grin  at  me. 
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Glassy  island  slid  we  by, 
Seeming  dreamily  to  lie 
Lulled  to  sleep  by  the  lapsing  wave, 

Touching  its  cheek  all  tenderly 
To  its  imaged  bride  in  the  ocean  cave. 

Past  a  group  of  fragrant  pine, 
From  whose  depths  of  dreamy  shade 
Snowy  column  and  colonnade 

Marked  some  ruined  altar-shrine, — 

And  the  skull's  grim  face  grinned  into  mine. 
Under  the  arch  of  a  vine-clasped  elm 

Leaning  off  from  the  mossy  land, 
Over  the  shallow  the  idle  helm 

Lightly  furrowed  the  silver  sand: 
Down  the  slope  all  clover-sweet 

Danced  a  group  in  childish  glee — ■ 
Hissed  a  swift  snake  at  their  feet — 

Then  the  skull  grinned  unto  me. 
Into  a  cavern  dim  and  dank 

Crept  we  on  the  creeping  tide ; 
Shapeless  creatures  rose  and  sank, 

Dripped  with  damp  the  ceiling  wide. 
Darker,  chiller  hung  the  air  ; 

Scarcely  I  the  prow  could  see ; 
But  I  through  the  shadow  there 

Felt  the  skull  still  grin  at  me. 
Out  of  the  cavern's  thither  side, 

Into  a  mellow,  morn-like  glow, 
Streams  the  ripple-curving  tide ; 

Sounds  of  music  sweeter  grow, 
Odorous  incense,  softened  air, 
Melodies  so  faint  and  fair, 

Fill  me,  thrill  me  through  with  love ; 
And  all  suddenly  from  the  prow, 
Where  had  seemed  the  skull  just  now, 

Flutters  unto  me  a  dove.  e.  r.  s. 
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In  an  old  town,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine — an  odd  one  too,  with  its 
rich  memorials  of  the  Past,  the  fading  traces  of  old  German  life  and 
Feudalism,  all  in  strange  contrast  with  the  eager,  hurrying  Present, — 
in  this  old,  odd  town,  as  the  sad  bells  told  the  hour  of  noon,  on  a 
summer  day  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  life  was  begun. 
This  Being  ate  and  slept  very  much  as  you  and  I  do,  and  with  that 
we  are  not  interested.  He  thought  a  little  higher  and  deeper — differ- 
ing from  most  of  us,  in  that  he  recorded  his  thoughts,  which  makes  it 
easier  for  us  to  trace  the  workings  of  his  mind  by  its  works — and  it  is 
with  these  that  we  are  interested.  If  the  town  was  odd  and  venerable, 
the  house,  the  more  immediate  scene  of  this  interesting  and  important 
event,  was  doubly  so.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  huge,  dusky, 
rambling  affair,  noticeable  for  its  antiquity  and  Italian  pictures — 
memorials  of  the  father  Goethe's  youthful  travels.  These  were  the 
especial  study,  wonder  and  delight  of  the  young  Wolfgang  and  a 
bright,  fair-haired  little  sister;  and  the  youth-dreams  of  cathedrals, 
palaces,  and  Italian  skies  were  a  fragment  of  boy-thoughts  haunting 
his  manhood.  To  this  seemingly  slight,  incidental  influence  of  pic- 
tures in  forming  his  tastes,  we  have  in  addition,  other  ones,  brought  to 
bear  on  him  as  on  every  other  German  child.  Germany  is  a  strange 
country,  and  its  people  only  half  populate  the  land.  The  waters  are 
bright  with  Undines,  the  woods  dark  with  Kuhleborns,  while  the  night 
air  is  crowded  with  journeying  spirits.    There 

"The  soul  of  man 
It  is  like  water ; 
From  heaven  it  cometh, 
To  heaven  it  mounteth, 
And  then  again, 
Still  interchanging 
Evermore,  returns  to  earth." 

Everything,  too,  in  this  land,  is  suggestive  of  the  sad  and  the  past ; 
even  to  the  great,  dreamy  castles,  dozing  away  an  old  age  on  many  a 
sun-shiny  height,  and  blinking  on  the  world  now  and  then,  vacantly,  as 
though  their  thoughts  were  busy  with  what  had  been.  The  influence  of 
the  boy's  German  idealistic  education  is  seen  too.  What  this  is,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  state  briefly  and  comprehensively.  We  know  that, 
above  all  things,  they  hate  surface  and  love  depth.    Their  tendency  is 
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to  undervalue  Nature  as  she  is,  and  think  of  her  only  as  she  might  be. 
The  Ideal  is  something  perfect  and  afar  off, — the  Real  only  a  "symbol 
of  the  deeper,  higher  ideal  existence."  Goethe  was  an  Idealist, 
although  when  spoken  of  with  Schiller,  he  is  called  a  Realist ;  but. 
the  term  is  only  thus  applied  to  him  relatively.  We  have  then  the 
boyhood  of  this  Being, — no  capering,  cap-in-hand  one ;  but  dreamy, 
thoughtful  and  imaginative. 

Once  in  a  while  the  enigma  of  Life,  even  to  the  most  practical, 
every-day  mind  among  us,  will  strike  us  strangely  with  its  high, 
vast  solemnity.  "  Why  am  1 1"  is  a  question  which,  if  the  earnest 
prayers  of  centuries  were  of  avail,  would  long  ago  have  been  answered. 
But  this  question,  to  most  of  us,  proves  only  a  pebble  in  the  current 
of  our  thoughts.  A  little  ripple,  the  slightest  sob,  and  on  the  stream 
runs  careless,  if  not  happy.  But  to  this  Being  it  was  something  more 
awful  and  intense.  The  query  with  him  was  life-long.  Childhood  had 
its  piety ;  for 

" — Once,  in  boyhood's  time,  the  love  of  Heaven 
Came  down  upon  me,  with  mysterious  kiss 
Hallowing  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  day ; 
Then  did  the  voices  of  these  bells,  melodious 
Mingle  with  hopes  and  feelings  mystical ; 
And  prayer  was  then  indeed  a  burning  joy!" 

But  we  may,  perhaps,  question  if  this  child-religion  was  not,  and  is 
not,  in  itself,  transitory.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  about  this  time,  an 
earthquake  shook  the  land,  and  off  in  the  Spanish  corner  of  Europe, 
sixty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  fell  in  its  capacious  jaws, — 
that  then  this  young  intelligence  began  to  question  Divine  goodness. 
Now  superadd  this  childish  doubt  to  the  torture  of  the  mystery  of 
our  existence,  and  we  have  the  undertone  of  this  Life ;  a  deep,  sad 
sound,  although  wilder  airs  will  now  and  then  fix  attention.  I  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  this  mind  was  so  unusual  and  ethereal  in  its 
workings,  as  to  be  totally  oblivious  of  terrestrial  vanities.  Not  at  all. 
He  had  his  squabbles,  his  sweet-hearts  and  tiny  ambitions,  I  suppose, 
as  every  boy  has.  Only,  I  mean,  vast  questions  had  early  shadowed 
a  boy-mind ;  and  boy-feelings,  (none  of  the  brightest  by  early  influen- 
ces,) received  a  dark,  unusual  tinge  from  them.  But  he  was  so  far 
human  and  like  the  rest  of  us,  that  such  questions  were  sometimes 
dropped.  He  seems,  if  one  might  word  his  course,  to  have  reasoned 
somewhat  thus :  "  I  am  a  mystery,  and  am  enveloped  in  mystery. 
Mystery,  like  this  air  about  me,  I  can  feel  but  not  grapple.  I  will 
drive  out  awful  thoughts  with  the  din  and  clatter  of  this  world.    I 
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will  follow  after  this  mirage  Happiness  I  see  dancing  in  other's  eyes, 
in  this  desert;  mayhap  it  has  a  resting  place  in  Knowledge,  or  Society, 
or  Fame." 

Few  men  have  studied  more  widely  and  deeply  than  Goethe.  His 
was  a  sort  of  Wandering-Jew  travel  into  every  science — Law  and 
Alchemy,  Philosophy  and  Medicine — everything  in  a  wild  jumhle,  and 
yet  nothing  superficial.  With  a  desire  to  see  what  men  have  thought 
and  done,  he  looks  into  History  and  only  learns  that  the  Then  and 
Now  are  the  same, — that 

"  Man's  hour  on  earth  is  weakness,  error,  strife." 

Just  here,  he  becomes  Preceptor  as  well  as  Student.  Away  back,  in  the 
records  of  his  own  country,  he  finds  there  lived  a  feudal  Knight, 
named,  Gotz  von  BerlicJiingen ;  a  man  of  rare  nobility  of  nature, 
although  his  title  may  startle  sore-throats  a  little,  and  would  have 
discouraged  any  one  but  a  countryman  from  hymning  his  greatness. 
Lawless  he  certainly  was,  even  according  to  the  wild  notion  of  law  in 
his  own  wild  day ;  but  no  Samaritan  ever  had  more  sympathy  for  a 
sick  and  sore  brother,  than  this  self-same  Gotz.  He  took  this  life, 
with  its  various  haps  and  mishaps,  and  wove  the  whole  into  a  drama. 
The  boy's  work  of  six  weeks  raised  a  whirlwind  of  applause  and  im- 
itation. Intrinsically  meritorious  as  a  work  of  art,  the  book  is  inter- 
esting as  having  instituted  a  new  reign  in  German  literature,  called 
the  Sturm  und  Drang,  or  the  Storm  and  Stress  period,  when  nothing 
was  printed,  read  or  worshipped,  save  feudal  loves  and  wars. 

This  life  whose  progress  we  are  watching  is  now,  we  remember, 
only  a  truce  to  dark  thoughts,  and  an  attempt  for  happiness.  Rest- 
lessly, then,  he  turns  from  Study  to  Society  and  Art.  Nature  was 
somewhat  capricious  when  she  made  and  fostered  him  a  passionate 
lover  of  art,  and  at  the  same  time  left  him  the  veriest  bungler  in 
colors  and  chisels.  But  with  the  same  bounteous  hand  she  had  gem- 
med his  mind,  she  gave  him  grace,  and  beauty  of  form  and  face. 
With  that  eager  fervor,  then,  with  which  he  paces  art-galleries  and 
peers  into  painted  eyes,  he  turns  to  life-galleries,  and  looks  into  life- 
faces.  A  child  brow,  two  sad  brown  eyes,  and  a  mouth  of  quivering 
beauty  stop  him.  'Lili'  must  certainly  have  been  beautiful  if  sun- 
dry lyrics  and  sonnets  are  not  entirely  deceptive.  But  marriage  is  as 
far  from  his  thoughts,  as  mystery  from  his  understanding ;  and  his- 
tory tells  us  that  the  sad  eyes  of  "chestnut  shadows" grew  sadder  and 
closed.  He  was  no  "lady-killer"  by  profession,  but  in  his  society 
soundings  he  loved  often  and  intensely ;  and  too  many  times  in  his 
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life  we  stumble  on  such  wretched  facts  as  the  poet  in  a  gloomy  way- 
sings  of — 

"  'Tis  but  the  old,  old  story, 
Sung  so  often  in  vain ; 
For  man,  all  the  freedom  of  passion — 
For  woman,  the  calm  and  the  pain." 

A  passionate  passage  was  embalmed  in  the  far-famed  Sorrows  of 
Wcrter.  As  Gotz  raised  a  whirlwind,  this  caused  an  inundation. 
Men  seemed  scarcely  to  have  known  what  passion  was  before,  (for  the 
great  Passion-Painter  was  still  untranslated  to  them,)  and  were  at 
first  dumb  with  astonishment,  at  what  heights  and  depths  she  could 
move;  then  all  agog  for  like  food  that  weaker  masters  supplied  in 
abundance. 

If  the  observant  reader  will  mark  the  man's  life  closely  at  this 
period,  he  will  notice  a  few  sheets  hurriedly  covered  over,  under  the 
heading,  Faust ;  and  will  find  these  sheets,  from  time  to  time,  added 
to,  and  his  constant  companions  for  thirty  odd  years.  It  would  be 
uninteresting  and  aside  from  our  purpose,  now,  to  follow  him  as  the 
dreamer  in  Italy,  the  courtier  in  the  capital  of  little  Saxe-Wiemar, 
the  literary  lion  and  pet  of  Carl  August.  Nor  do  we  care  to  linger  in 
telling,  how  cold  the  relation  was  between  him  and  the  other  great 
master  of  Story  and  Song,  Schiller ;  or  how  warm  was  his  friendship 
for  Wieland.  We  wish  to  touch  on  matters  more  significant. 
Wilhehn  Meister  was  written,  and  fame  was  won.  Here  is  the 
book — strange  for  those  who  read  for  incident;  beautiful  for  those 
who  read  for  sentiment;  wonderful  for  the  breadth  of  character 
brought  in  play,  and  admirable  for  its  sustainment.  Its  mystic 
Mignon,  its  charming  Philina,  and  the  unravelment  of  its  deep  sym- 
bolism— thrown  in  to  satisfy  a  nation  who  hunger  for  it,  as  for  bread 
— have  all  been  thought  worthy  of  hundreds  of  the  best  pages.  We 
only  stop  to  see,  if,  as  in  Werter,  the  hero  does  not  drop  thoughts, 
that  will  tell  whether  childhood's  shadows  have  deepened  or  scattered. 
The  great  part  of  the  book,  we  know,  is  devoted  to  discussions  about  the 
Drama.  Among  them  is  found  that  magnificent  criticism  of  Hamlet, 
still  the  best  one  known.  Goethe's  admiration  of  Shakspeare,  was 
something  idolatrous.  Homer  and  Shakspeare  were,  to  him,  on  a 
throne  high  above  all  other  men  ; — and  some  enthusiasts  would  place 
Goethe  himself  with  them,  and  form  "the  trinity  of  men  of  genius." 
This  grand  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  with  its  solemn  witchery  of  ghosts, 
the  wavering  of  Hamlet  on  the  dark  brink  of  suicide,  and  the  ravings 
of  his  passion-tossed  mind,  were  all  in  sympathy  with  Goethe's  life ; 
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for  he  too  had  dallied  with  dark  thoughts  of  self-murder.    The  secret 
of  this  strong  love,  then,  was  the  identity  of  feeling. 

If  we  track  for  Goethe's  feelings  in  some  other  of  his  works  of  this 
time,  we  are  at  fault.  Clavigo,  Iphigcnia,  Tasso,  and  a  dozen  more, 
are  all,  comparatively,  tame  and  unknown.  They  failed  in  not  having 
the  experience  of  their  maker  for  their  life-blood.  His  lyrics  are  as 
famous  as  they  are  beautiful — some  of  them  sad,  and  some  of  them 
leadened  with  old  doubt,  which  once  in  a  while  would  work  its  way 
among  them — but  most  are  sunny  little  things,  laden  only  with  some 
transient,  happy  thought.  We  are  not  to  look  in  these  for  depth. 
They  drew  from  experience,  but  not  the  deepest  of  his  life ;  and  in 
the  main  are  but  the  bright  reflections  of  surface-life.  The  ups  and 
downs  of  a  lover's  feelings — quaint  old  legends — all  are  sung  in 
strains,  sometimes  pathetic,  sometimes  playful,  but  always  beautiful. 
But  the  reader  will  kindly  bear  in  mind,  that  we  are  not  attempting  a 
criticism  of  Goethe's  works.  That  would  be  presumption,  when  a 
Frederick  Schlegel,  Carlye,  and  a  host  of  astute  reviews  had  long  ago 
brought  his  writings  under  their  scrutiny.  We  are  only  watching  a 
nerve  running  through  his  life, — an  often  tried  experiment  tried  again. 
His  crowning  literary  labor  was  Faust.  A  book  of  dark  depths  and 
fitful  gleams  of  passon — sometimes  of  a  half-sad  humor,  and  often  of 
deep  wisdom — but,  in  two  words, — of  Misery  and  Mystery.  From 
the  first  far-off  chaunt  of  the  angel-choir,  whose  music  wanders  down 
to  us  with  an  indescribably  sad  sweetness,  to  the  last  mute  woe  of  the 
dying  Margaret,  the  air  about  is  stifling.  DeQuincy  glides  over  the 
mention  of  the  book,  with  the  bare  remark,  that  it  is  better  to  say 
nothing  than  too  little  about  it ;  for  its  endless  symbolism,  its  meaning 
and  intent,  have  burdened  hundreds  of  pages  with  discussion.  So 
then,  whether  the  aim  of  Faust  is  the  reconcilement  of  the  Real  and 
Ideal,  or  simply  a  collection  of  life-maxims,  or  a  dozen  other  theories 
advanced,  I  know  not,  and  care  less.  I  only  think  of  it,  and  read  it, 
as  a  book,  wherein  is  garnered  up  the  misery  of  a  life.  The  old 
Faust  legend,  on  which  Goethe's  Faust  is  founded,  and  does  not  differ 
from  seriously,  was  familiar  to  him  from  a  child.  Hear  him,  as  he 
says,  "  The  marionnette  fable  of  Faust  murmured  with  many  voices 
in  my  soul.  I  too  had  wandered  into  every  department  of  knowledge, 
and  had  returned,  early  enough  satisfied  with  the  vanity  of  science. 
And  life,  too,  I  had  tried  under  various  aspects,  and  always  came 
back  sorrowful  and  unsatisfied."  We  have,  then,  the  life  and  its  key. 
Schiller,  now  his  best  friend,  dies,  and  has  for  his  last  happy  words  : 
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"Many  things  are  growing  plain  and  clear  to  my  understanding." 
Goethe  soon  ends  this  brief,  dizzy  dream — dream  it  is, 

"  For  Youth  and  Age  seem  bound  with  such  mysterious  meaning, 
As  the  days  are  linked  together,  one  short  dream  but  intervening" — 

and  echoes  a  life-prayer,  in  the  death-prayer  for  "  more  light !" 

The  story  of  this  life,  then,  between  its  cradle  and  coffin,  is  simply 
a  sad  one.  A  mind,  like  ours,  strove  to  know  the  mystery  whose 
great,  shadowy  arms  embrace  all.  It  was  Ignorance  in  combat  with 
Omniscience;  Impotence  in  contest  with  Omnipotence.  A  weak, 
withering  leaf  would  stay  the  mighty  rushing-wind,  and  ask  its  height 
and  breadth  ;  or  whence  it  came,  and  whither  it  went.  Existence — 
its  beginning,  meaning  and  end — had  shadowed  a  boy's  mind  with  its 
vastness ;  it  had  tortured  manhood's  thoughts,  and  when  age  drew 
near, 

"The  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon," 

a  wild  cry  rang  out,  and  the  ringing  is  still  heard.  Life  is  a  mystery ; 
a  waste,  we  know  nothing  of  before ;  a  brief  suspense,  wherein  we 
eat  and  sleep,  like  and  dislike — have  brief  times  wherein  we  cease  to 
think,  and  call  it  Joy — have  longer  times  wherein  we  must  think,  and 
call  it  Sorrow.  But  we  worms  are  divided  in  our  way  of  employing 
the  few  moments  wherein  we  blink  on  the  vastness  of  creation. 
Most  of  us  take  Mystery  as  Mystery,  and  end  all  anxiety  about  it ; 
then  set  to  work  manfully  and  fill  up  the  little  measure  with  Duty, 
Sympathy,  and  the  like,  and  find  peace.  Some  of  us,  alas  !  will 
stand  and  wonder  and  weep ;  will  strive  to  know  the  Unknowable ; 
and  when  we  learn  as  we  must,  that 

" all  experience  is  an  arch,  where  through 

Gleams  that  untraveled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
Forever,  and  forever,  as  we  move," 

with  anguish-stricken  spirit  drop  from  the  ladder  of  three-score  and 
ten  rounds,  and  are  lost.  j.  p.  p. 
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Cfoo  inmxlmx  Dtofals  of  ^kform. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  present  century,  the  novel  has  become  an 
avowed,  acknowledged,  and  active  agent  of  reform.  It  is  as  real,  and 
quite  as  efficient  an  agent  as  a  Peace  Congress  or  a  Sanitary  Commit- 
tee. To  this  employment  of  fiction  many  object,  alleging  that  it  is 
illegitimate  and  beyond  its  proper  province.  I  quote  from  a  king 
among  reviews  :  "  Its  appropriate  aims  are  the  delineations  of  life,  the 
exhibition  and  analysis  of  character,  the  portraiture  of  passion,  the 
descriptions  of  nature.  Polemics,  whether  religious,  political,  or 
metaphysical,  lie  wholly  beyond  its  province.  The  soundness  of  this 
literary  canon  will  be  obvious,  if  we  reflect  that  the  novelist  makes  his 
facts  as  well  as  his  reasonings.  He  coins  the  premises  from  which  his 
conclusions  are  deduced ;  and  he  may  coin  exactly  what  he  wants. 
Nay,  the  controversial  writer  of  fiction  need  not  actually  make  his 
facts  ;  he  needs  only  to  select  them.  An  incomplete  and  partial  picture 
will  answer  his  purpose  just  as  well  as  a  false  one — far  better,  indeed." 
But  it  seems  plain  that  the  only  legitimate  conclusion  from  these  prem- 
ises is  that,  from  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  novel,  there  is  less 
danger  of  detection  in  any  false  or  unfair  representations  made  in  it, 
than  in  the  essay,  or  any  other  shape  which  the  argument  for  reform 
may  take.  But  does  this  make  it  necessary  to  exclude  the  novel  from 
among  the  agents  of  reform  ?  Because  sometimes  wrongly  used,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  ought  never  to  be  used  at  all.  It  only  proves 
the  need  of  caution  in  accepting  as  true  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  the 
novelist.  It  only  furnishes  us  an  additional  reason  for  demanding 
truth  as  a  prime  and  essential  requisite  in  the  novel  of  reform.  We 
hold,  in  this  case,  the  paradox,  Fiction  must  be  truth.  The  novelist 
must  stick  to  the  reatity  of  life  and  nature  in  every  fact  from  which 
he  argues.  For  the  truth  of  these  facts  he  is  responsible  to  the  read- 
ing public.  Of  his  reasonings  from  these,  every  reader  must  judge 
for  himself. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  different,  and  a  more  difficult  duty,  to  write  of 
social  evils  with  impartiality.  Every  writer,  himself  a  member  of 
some  class,  is  in  danger  of  being  influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  his 
rank,  as  well  as  by  his  personal  feelings.  In  the  effort  to  avoid  this, 
too,  he  may  go  too  far,  and  adopt,  with  blind  excess  of  generosity,  the 
prejudices  of  the  class  he  defends.  The  mediator  between  two  con- 
tending parties  must  be  strictly  fair,  or  the  quarrel  is  embittered,  not 
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arranged.  So,  too,  a  reproof  never  does  good,  if  it  violate  man's  innate 
sense  of  justice.  Therefore  the  writer  of  fiction,  who  treats  of  social 
evils,  must  hold  himself  to  exact  impartiality;  for  he  has  to  do  with  an 
old  and  bitter  quarrel,  which  can  only  be  settled  by  mutual  concessions 
and  mutual  assistance,  with  thought  and  painstaking  on  each  side. 
The  novel  of  reform  should  be  marked  by  truth  and  impartiality,  for 
it  treats  of  momentous  questions,  and  may  produce  important  effects. 
The  novel  of  reform  should  be  throughout  true  and  impartial,  for  the 
very  keenness  and  strength  of  the  instrument  makes  its  errors  the  more 
fatal  and  deplorable. 

One  other  characteristic  of  the  reform  novel  may  be  mentioned, — a 
peculiar  combination  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  With  all  the  passion,  the 
imaginative  grace,  the  descriptive  ornament  of  fiction  to  attract  and 
influence  those  who  would  not  read  the  dull  essay,  it  must  also  contain 
a  strength  of  argument  and  a  depth  of  thought  which  shall  engage 
and  convince  the  sturdy  intellects  which  are  everywhere  struggling 
with  these  great  social  questions.  The  peculiar  attractions  of  fiction 
will  extend  its  power  over  many,  whom  in  another  form  it  could  not 
reach ;  but,  if  it  lack  a  backbone  of  argument,  it  cannot  influence  that 
general  reason  and  common  sense,  which,  after  all,  must  do  the  work 
of  reform. 

Let  us  now  examine  Charles  Kingsley's  works  with  reference  to 
these  points  which  we  have  suggested.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  confine 
myself  to  "  Alton  Locke"  and  "  Yeast."  Of  these  two,  the  first  was 
published  in  1850,  and  took  at  once  a  leading  rank  among  pure  reform 
novels.  In  the  form  of  an  autobiography,  it  traces  the  progress  of  a 
working  tailor  through  poverty,  poetry,  love,  flattery,  chartism,  prison, 
doubt,  distress,  delirium,  convalescence  and  conversion,  to  a  peaceful 
death  just  off  the  shore  of  Texas.  It  shows  how  a  poor  man,  of  keen 
intellect  and  ardent  soul,  may  become  a  thorough  going  chartist ;  how 
he  may  justify  it  to  himself  and  to  his  fellows;  how  he  may  mis- 
take the  feelings  and  purposes  of  individuals  above  him  in  social  posi- 
tion ;  and  how  he  may  finally  be  brought  to  confess  himself  wrong,  and 
retract  his  hasty  conclusions. 

The  object  of  "  Yeast"  is  thus  stated  in  the  preface ;  "  This  little 
tale  was  written  in  the  hope  that  it  might  help  to  call  the  attention  of 
wiser  and  better  men  than  I  am,  to  the  questions  which  are  now 
agitating  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  and  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  solving  them  at  once  and  earnestly,  unless  we  would  see 
the  path  of  our  forefathers  crumble  away  beneath  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  new  truths  which  are  fancied  to  be  incompatible  with  it,  and 
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new  mistakes  as  to  its  real  essence."  By  this  declared  intention,  we 
are  prepared  for  what  we  find  on  reading  the  book,  that,  what  Oarlyle 
calls  the  "Condition-of-England  question"  takes  a  subordinate  position 
to  some  religious  questions  of  the  day;  for  example,  natural  or  revealed 
Religion,  Belief  or  Skepticism,  Papacy  vs.  the  Establishment.  Indeed 
the  question  of  social  reform  seems  to  be  merely  an  instrument,  work- 
ing together  with  his  love  for  the  heroine,  which  arouses  the  hero  of 
the  story  to  the  study  of  religion  and  human  nature  as  his  duty  in  life. 
And  the  book  fulfills  wonderfully  the  promise  of  its  title,  "  Yeast,  a 
Problem"  For  in  it  nothing  is  settled,  nothing  solved.  As  a  story, 
it  is  incomplete ;  as  a  plea  for  reform,  it  presents  no  definite  theory,  no 
certain  remedy, — only  complaints,  definite  enough,  indeed,  but  even  the 
answering  echo  is  but  mystery. 

Are  the  facts,  from  which  Mr.  Kingsley  argues  for  reform,  strictly 
true  to  life  ?  The  reports  of  sanitary  committees,  the  pages  of  May- 
hew's  "  London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor,"  and  the  disclosures  of 
the  Lodging-house  committee  in  New  York  City,  are  some  of  the  sources 
from  which  we  must  derive  our  answer.  His  pictures  of  the  misery 
and  destitution  of  the  poor,  of  their  desperate  struggles  for  life,  of  their 
bitter  and  helpless  sorrows,  are  sadly,  fearfully  true.  His  pictures  of 
the  "  best  society,"  too,  and  of  the  cruel  indifference  of  the  wealthy 
to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  are  they  not,  in  too  universal 
an  application,  also  true  ?  Those  critics,  who  sneer  at  Alton  Locke,  as 
an  "inspired  tailor,"  and  call  his  talents  and  acquirements  a  miracle  of 
absurdity,  ignore,  with  extreme  unfairness,  the  fact  that  Kingsley  gives 
him  several  years  of  thought  and  study,  with  no  daily  labor,  in  Mack- 
aye's  shop.  There  may  be  many  errors  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
novels,  viewed  as  works  of  art.  I  believe  there  are  no  untruths  in  the 
statements  from  which  he  argues. 

Is  Mr.  Kingsley  strictly  impartial  in  his  treatment  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  society,  between  which  lies  the  trouble  which  he  attempts  to 
remedy  ?  In  answering  this  second  question,  we  must  make  some  allow- 
ance for  a  peculiarity  of  our  author's  method  of  treating  these  subjects. 
It  is  this.  In  the  main  body  of  the  book,  almost  the  whole  of  it,  he  gives 
the  view  from  one  side  only,  and  leaves  the  correction  of  this,  his  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  to  be  given  in  a  few  pages  at  the  end.  Thus  through 
some  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  of  Alton  Locke,  we  have 
chartism  rampant,  and  the  "People's  cause"  constantly  advocated,  with 
nowhere  a  single  strong,  successful  argument  from  the  other  side ;  but 
in  the  last  forty  pages,  a  new  theory  is  presented  which  condemns  all 
that  came  before  as  foolish  and  wicked,  and  proclaims  a  solution  of  the 
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whole  difficulty.  So  in  Yeast,  Lancelot  Smith  and  Paul  Tregarva, 
with  all  the  keenness  of  the  one,  and  the  thoughtful  experience  of  the 
other,  are  still  prejudiced  and  one-sided  in  their  views  through  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pages,  until  that  mysterious  "  Deus  e  machina"  yclept 
Barnakill,  seizes  the  wires,  and  in  the  last  thirty  sends  the  obedient  pup- 
pets off  to  a  mysterious  Utopia,  the  home  of  Prester  John,  there  to  be 
disciplined  and  made  good.  With  all  the  allowance  to  be  made  on  this 
account,  it  can  hardly  be  shown  that  Mr.  Kingsley  is  strictly  impartial 
in  these  books.  He  charges  upon  the  upper  classes  the  crime  of  evils 
which  they  did  not  cause.  Even  the  more  sober  reflections  of  Alton 
Locke  are  full  of  denunciations  against  society  for  depriving  him  of  his 
rights.  The  very  brightness  of  the  exceptions  Kingsley  makes,  as  Lord 
and  Lady  Ellerton,  Lords  Yieuxbois  and  Minchampstead,  casts  into 
deeper  shade  the  crime,  as  it  is  called,  of  those  who  will  not  use  So- 
cialism and  Trades'  Unions  to  delude  the  working  classes  with  dreams 
of  elevation. 

He  is  unjust  also  to  the  working  men  themselves,  in  putting  wretched 
logic  into  the  mouths  of  those  whom  he  makes  their  best  men,  and 
in  ascribing  to  them  all,  as  a  class,  the  sentiments  of  ranting  demagogues. 
In  the  words  of  the  same  reviewer  whom  I  quoted  before  :  "  The 
working  classes  and  their  advocates  must  decide  on  which  of  the 
two  positions  they  will  take  their  stand ;  whether  they  will  be  cared 
for,  as  dependents  or  inferiors  1  or  whether,  by  wisdom,  self-control, 
frugality,  and  toil,  they  will  fight  their  independent  way  to  dignity 
and  well-being.  *  *  *  They  cannot  unite  the  right  of  acting  for 
themselves  with  the  right  to  be  saved  from  the  consequences  of  their 
actions ;  they  must  not  whine  because  the  higher  classes  do  not  aid 
them,  and  refuse  to  let  these  classes  direct  them ;  they  must  not  insist 
on  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  for  them,  and  deny  the  authority 
of  government  to  control  them."  This  injustice  Charles  Kingsley 
does  the  working  classes.  He  claims  for  them  both  these  incompatible 
rights,  and  thus  retards  and  cripples  their  cause  in  the  eyes  of 
thinking  men. 

The  combination  of  logic  and  rhetoric  of  which  I  spoke  above,  is 
well  shown  in  these  novels  of  Kingsley 's.  No  one  who  reads  them  can 
help  feeling  their  deep  pathos,  whole-souled  fervor,  and  wonderful 
power  over  the  feelings.  No  one  can  fail  to  admire  his  hearty 
enthusiasm,  and  fiery  eloquence.  And  we  must  acknowledge,  too, 
that  his  opinions,  whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not,  are  supported 
with  keen  argument  and  great  learning.  In  these  respects,  Alton 
Locke  is  perhaps  the  best  controversial  novel  ever  written. 

VOL.  XXVI.  16 
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In  fine,  Mr.  Kingsley  seems  to  be  thoroughly  honest,  and  thorough- 
ly well-meaning.  He  aims  at  strict  truth  in  his  statements,  and  ar- 
gues candidly  from  them.  He  seems  never  to  exaggerate,  or  under- 
state the  truth  intentionally.  But  he  is  at  the  same  time,  so  full  of 
sympathy,  so  excitable,  so  enthusiastic,  that  he  is  sometimes  preju- 
diced, often  unjust,  and  over-hasty  in  drawing  conclusions. 

One  fault  he  possesses  in  common  with  other  reform  writers,  though 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree.  He  is  visionary.  The  close  of  Alton  Locke 
is  one  splendid,  sublime,  alluring  vision.  No  practical  remedy,  no 
real  cure  for  the  manifold  social  evils  of  England  and  the  world,  is 
ever  once  suggested.  Is  there  indeed  any  such  cure,  but  Time,  and 
the  Providence  of  God  ? 

One  word  more,  by  way  of  question,  before  I  stop.  In  the  close  of 
Alton  Locke,  we  are  told  that  the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  the  re- 
forming agent  of  this  old  and  corrupt  society.  "The  kingdom  of 
God,"  I  quote,  "  is  now  ready,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  signs  of  the 
times,  once  again  to  penetrate,  to  convert,  to  re-organize,  the  political 
and  social  life  of  England,  perhaps  of  the  world  j  to  vindicate  democ- 
racy as  the  will  and  gift  of  God.  Take  it  as  the  ground  of  your 
rights.  If,  henceforth,  you  claim  political  enfranchisement,  claim  it 
not  as  mere  men,  who  may  be  villains,  savages,  animals,  slaves  of 
their  own  prejudices  and  passions;  but  as  members  of  Christ,  chil- 
dren of  God,  inheritors  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  therefore 
bound  to  realize  it  on  earth.  If  you  wish  to  justify  your  Charter,  do 
it  on  that  ground.  Claim  your  share  in  national  life,  only  because  the 
nation  is  a  spiritual  body,  whose  King  is  the  Son  of  God.  That  ar- 
gument will  conquer,  when  all  have  failed ;  for  God  will  make  it  con- 
quer." Is  this  the  mission  of  Christianity  1  Is  the  Gospel  to  be 
preached,  and  personal  religion  to  be  taught,  on  the  ground  that  it  pro- 
motes cleanliness,  civilization,  and  democracy  ?  It  is  said  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  once  declared  that  "  the  world  is  so  constituted  that,  if  we 
were  morally  right,  we  should  be  physically  happy."  Is  that  to  be  ur- 
ged as  a  reason  for  moral  reformation  1  Do  not  Christianity  and  morali- 
ty claim  obedience  on  higher  grounds  than  that,  even  from  the  most 
uneducated  and  degraded  ?  In  Yeast,  likewise,  it  is  solemnly  declared 
that  social  reform  is  but  a  part  of  a  great  temple  whose  foundation  is 
"Jesus  Christ — the  man."  Is  then  the  Christian  religion  but  an 
agent  of  social  and  political  reform  %  t.  t. 
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SOCIETY  ELECTIONS. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  9,  1861,  the  following  election  of  officers  was 
made  by  the  Literary  Societies. 

LINONIA.  BROTHERS  IN  UNITY. 

President.  President. 

George  M.  Towle.  John  E.  Marshall. 

Vice  President  Vice  President. 

John  Mitchell.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 

Secretary.  Secretary 

Buel  C.  Carter.  Henry  P.  Johnston. 

Vice  Secretary.  Vice  Secretary. 

James  S.  Millard.  C.  W.  Francis. 

Censor. 
Winthrop  D.  Sheldon. 
Orator.  Orator. 

Melville  C.  Day.  Joseph  L.  Shipley. 


PRIZE  DEBATES. 
The  Linonia  Prize  Debate  of  the  Senior  Class,  took  place  on  Saturday  evening, 
January  12,  1861. 

Committee  of   Award: — Prop.    Noah  Porter;    Prof.  William   A.  Larned; 
Prof.  Timothy  Dwight. 
Question  :  Is  Suicide  ever  Justifiable  ? 
The  following  are  the  Prizes  awarded : 

First  Prize  to  Sextus  Shearer  Jr. 

Second  Prize  to  Edward  R.  Sill. 

Third  Prize  to  Isaac  S.  Lyon. 


The  Brothers  in  Unity  Prize  Debate  of  the  Senior  Class,  took  place  on  Monday 
evening,  Jan.  14th,  1861. 

Committee  of   Award  : — Hon.  Henry  Dutton,  LL.  D. ;  Prof.  Elias  Loomis, 
LL.  D, ;  Hon.  Henry  B.  Harrison. 
Question: — Is  a  Free  Press  conducive  to  Morality  f 
The  following  Prizes  were  awarded : — 

First  Prize  to  J.  Lanman  Harmer. 

Second  Prize  to  Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 

Third  Prize  to  John  C.  Kinney. 


The  Bishop  Prize  Debate,  in  the  Sophomore  Class,  took  place  in  Linonia,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  January  16,  1861. 
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Committee  of   Award  : — Prof.  Hubert   A.    Newton,  M.  A. ;     Prof.  Edward 

E.  Salisbury;  Henry  G.  Kingsley,  Esq. 
Question  : — Was  there  more  to  approve  or  condemn  in  the  character  and  influence 
of  Theodore  Parker? 
The  following  Prizes  were  awarded : — 

First  Prize  to  Leander  T.  Chamberlain. 

Second  Prize  to  Charles  J.  Ames. 

Third  Prize  to  Charles  C.  Blatchley. 


The  Brothers  in  Unity  Sophomore  Prize  Debate  took  place  on  Thursday  evening, 
January  11,  1861. 

Committee  of  Award:— Rev.  Edward  Strong;  William  Hutchinson,  M.  A.; 

Samuel  H.  Lee,  B.  A. 
Question: — Is  the  form  of  government  of  the  United  States  better  adapted  for  a  civ- 
ilized people  than  that  of  Great  Britain  ? 
The  following  Prizes  were  awarded : — 

™    .  t,  .  (J.  Twing  Brooks. 

First  Prize  to  \  _  & 

(  Wm.  G.  Sumner. 

Second  Prize  to  Egbert  B.  Bingham. 

Third  Prize  to  Cyrus  W.-  Francis. 


CLASS  ORATOR  AND  CLASS  POET  FOR  '61. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Jan.  16,  the  Senior  Class  held  their  usual  meeting  in 
the  President's  Lecture  Room,  for  the  election  of  Class  Orator  and  Poet.     Mr.  Tyler 
was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Kernochan  and  Tucker,  Tellers. 

After  the  votes  had  all  been  cast,  and  the  Chairman  and  Tellers  had  retired  to 
ascertain  the  result,  we  had  an  old  fashioned  '61  Class  meeting,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception, that  nobody  made  a  speech  or  defined  his  position — all  that  having  been 
done  before  the  ballot — but  all  gave  full  play  to  their  musical  powers.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room,  a  crowd  would  try  "Upidee;" — in  another  "In  Louisiana 
Lowlands  Low;"  while,  amid  the  bedlam  they  created,  a  huge  fur  cap  was  noticed 
bending  up  and  down  keeping  time  to  a  most  stentorian  solo,  which  rose  above  the 
general  uproar,  and  the  burden  of  which  was, — 

"  He-who's-got  plenty-of-Spondoolics, 

An'-giveth-his-neighbor-none, 
S-h-a-n-t-have-any-of-wy-Spon-doo-lics, 
W-h-e-n-Ms-Spondoolics-is  g-o-n-e ; 
"When  his  Spondoolics  is  gone. 
Chorus — J-o-y-f-u-l,  J-o-y-f-u-l 

When-his  Spondoolics  is  gone."* 
The  Chairman  and  Tellers  having  returned,  the  Class  settled  down  into  a  mo- 
mentary quiet,  and  the  result  of  the  election  was  announced : — 

For  Glass  Orator,  Sextus  Shearer,  Jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  Glass  Poet,  Edward  R.  Sill,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0. 

The  elections  were  immediately  made  unanimous — when  the  meeting  adjourned. 

*  The  howler  of  this  original  and  elegant  production  has  threatened  to  lick  the 
Editors  if  they  said  anything  about  his  little  speciality,  but  we  off  with  our  coats, 
and  boldly  challenge  him  to  "  wade  in." 
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COCHLEAUREATI  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  18G2. 

"Cochlear  ligneum!     Adorate  signum 
Semper  manebis,  ad  aramquc  tuam 
Ita  quotannis  laeti  congregabunt 
Omnes  Yaleuses." 

The  old  custom,  which  has  been  as  distinctive  a  feature  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cochleaurcati,  as  of  all  other  College  Societies — that  of  electing  yearly  their  mem- 
bers— with  the  Class  of  '61,  has  passed  away,  and  will  doubtless  hereafter  be  re- 
membered, simply  as  an  old  tradition,  which  was  open  to  some  objection, 
but  which  in  the  main  had  been  successful  in  its  working.  Regarded,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been,  as  a  Society,  its  right  to  give  out  elections  and  initiate  its  new  mem- 
bers, was  beyond  question.  Regarded  as  a  Class  Committee,  there  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  Class  to  elect  them ;  though  we  are 
still  of  the  opinion,  that  it  could  fairly  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  rights  which  it 
is  better  to  waive  than  to  demand.  However,  to  harmonize  the  difficulties  which 
were  apprehended,  the  Cochleaureati  determined  to  give  out  no  elections  them- 
selves, but  to  inaugurate  a  new  custom,  by  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Class 
who  were  especially  interested  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Wooden  Spoon. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Jan.  12,  a  meeting  of  the  Junior  Class  was  held  in  Lino- 
nia  Hall,  at  which  this  decision  of  the  Cochleaureati  was  made  known.  An  election 
was  then  held,  and  the  following  gentlemen  chosen  to  be  the  Cochleaureati  of  the 
Class  of  '62. 

Robert  K.  Weeks.  Robert  F.  Chapman,        George  C.  Ripley, 

James  P.  Brown,  Mellville  C.  Day,  William  W.  Seely, 

Arnold  W.  Catlin,       Walter  D.  Lyon.  Francis  N.  Sterling. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  newly  elected  members  were  initiated  into  the  Society  of 
the  Cocks,  and  then  sat  down  to  an  elegant  supper,  which  the  Proprietor  of  the 
New  Haven  House  always  provides  for  the  Candidates  of  the  various  Classes  for  the 
Spoon. 

"Ring  out  the  shout  of  pleasure, 

Ring  out  the  proud  hurrah, 
In  one  full  mellow  measure, 
For  thee,  Oh  Spoon,  Hurrah!  1" 


JUNIOR  APPOINTMENTS  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1862. 

Latin  Oration  : — Thomas  Hubbard  Pitkin. 

Philosophicals. — John  W.  Ailing,  Cornelius  L.  Ejtchel,. 

John  P.  Taylor. 

High  Orations. 

Henry  S.  Barnum,  Edward  B.  Coe,  Grosvenor  Star, 

Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,    John  W.  Johnson,  Roger  S.  Tracy, 

Buchanan  Winthrop. 
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Frederic  Adams, 
Ira  R.  Alexander, 
George  M.  Beard, 
Charles  F.  Bradley, 
James  H.  Crosby, 


Orations. 
Heman  P.  DeForest, 
Francis  IT.  Holmes, 
Charles  E.  Hubbard, 
"William  W.  Johnson, 
Thomas  B.  Kirby, 
Frederic  A.  Ward. 


Richard  Morse 
Joseph  F.  Randolf, 
Henry  H.  Stebbins, 
Albert  B.  Shearer, 
Matthew  H.  Thorns, 


Samuel  R.  Blatchley, 
James  F.  Brown, 
Elliot  C.  HaU, 


Heber  H.  Beadle, 
Charles  W.  Coit, 
John  P.  Ellis, 
Charles  W.  Ely, 


James  P.  Blake, 
James  A.  Dunbar, 


Xyris  T.  Bates, 
Flavius  J.  Cook 


Harvey  H.  Bloom, 
Arnold  W.  Catlin, 


James  P.  Brown, 
Buel  C.  Carter, 
William  W.  Gandy, 
Henry  Holt, 


Dissertations. 
William  P.  Ketcham, 
William  McClurg, 
Franklin  McYeagh, 

First  Disputes. 
William  Lampson, 
Harrison  Maltzberger, 
Walter  L.  McClintock, 
Charles  H.  Rowe. 

Second  Disputes. 
Hiram  H.  Kimpton, 
Charles  N.  Ross, 
Horace  Dutton. 

Third  Disputes. 
Melville  C.  Day, 
Daniel  E.  Hemenway, 

First  Colloquies. 
Joseph  H.  Ferrell, 
George  C  Ripley, 

Second  Colloquies. 
William  R.  Kimberly, 
Andrew  F.  Shiverick, 
Henry  W.  Thayer, 
Everett  Tomlinson. 


John  S.  Robert, 
Charles  B.  Sumner, 
Thomas  G.  Thurston, 


Richard  Skinner, 
Henry  B.  Waterman, 
Charles  P.  Williams, 


Pierce  N.  Welch, 
George  L.  Woodhuli 


William  L.  Matson, 
Israel  Minor. 


Francis  N.  Sterling, 
Edward  C.  Stone. 


Oliver  F.  Treadwell, 
John  A.  Ward, 
Robert  K.  Weeks, 
William  C.  Sexton. 


SECESSION  IN  YALE  COLLEGE. 

On  Sunday  morning,  as  the  Students  were  on  their  way  to  Chapel,  their  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  strange  flag  which  was  waving  from  one  of  the  towers  of 
Alumni  Hall.  A  close  inspection  revealed  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  genuine  Palmetto, 
which  had  been  raised  during  the  preceding  night.  It  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
good  joke,  though  some  of  the  more  patriotic  were  anxious  to  display  their  loyalty 
by  a  terrific  onslaught  on  the  doors,  and  by  an  impetuous,  though  hazardous  at- 
tempt, to  scale  the  heights,  recapture  the  tower,  or  nobly  perish  in  the  breach. 
Glorious  Republic. — American  Eagle. — Blood  of  our  Ancestors. — Free  Speech. — 
Free  Fight.— Liberty  and  Union.— Rail-Splitter  and  Victory  I ! ! 
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The  flag  was  soon  hauled  down,  and  completely  riddled  by  patriotic  pen-knives — 
their  owners  desiring  to  obtain  a  relic  of  the  "  treason"  and  of  their  own  gallant  attack. 
The  sovereign  republic  of  South  Carolina,  we  fear,  wont  like  it.  We  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  our  "  beloved  country."  We  fear  that  her  glory  is  about  "passing  away." 
Indeed,  we  know  it.  If  any  doubt  existed  in  our  minds  heretofore,  the  "  Erskine 
Collegiate  Recorder,"  published  at  Due  West,  in  South  Carolina,  has  removed 
the  last  vestige,  and  we  are  now  filled  with  unutterable  despair.  The  Dec.  Num- 
ber contains  an  Article,  entitled  "  Passing  Away,"  in  which  the  sagacious  Author 
ventilates  his  ideas  on  this  subject  in  so  graphic  and  original  a  style,  that  we  can- 
not refrain  from  giving  his  production  the  benefit  of  a  wider  circulation  than  the 
limits  of  the  Erskine  Magazine. 

"  Passing  away  is  being  engendered  and  digested  in  the  very  vitals  of  our  glori- 
ous Union.  The  signs  of  the  times  clearly  convince  us  that  our  Republic  has  been 
gradually,  clandestinely  and  ignominiously  dislocated  from  that  firm,  rocky  founda  - 
tion  upon  which  it  was  placed  by  our  venerable,  patriotic  ancestors,  and  based  upon 
one  of  sand,  ever  and  anon  to  be  lashed  by  the  waves  of  internal  discord,  civil 
commotion  and,  eventually,  intestine  wars.  This  is  a  proposition  that  requires  no 
demonstration.  It  is  plainly  visible  in  the  dark  and  lowering  clouds  that  are  rapidly 
brewing  in  the  horizon  of  our  proud  constellation.  And  whence  came  the  vapor 
that  adjusted  those  clouds?  From  the  North.  For  already  have  numerous  and 
various  atrocities  and  calumnies  been  directed  at  the  vital  interests  of  the  South. 
The  plains  of  Kansas  have  been  desecrated  with  the  blood  of  civil  war,  brought 
about  by  the  hell-hounds  of  the  North,  the  result  of  which  they  anticipated  would 
redound  to  their  interest  and  glory,  and  to  a  certain  extent  did.  The  sunny  soil 
of  old  Virginia  has  reeked  with  the  blood  of  some  of  her  best  and  dearest  citizens, 
and  the  sequestered  groves  of  Harper's  Ferry  have  witnessed  a  tragical  scene  that 
should  ever  remain  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  South,  and  prick  to  the  core  every 
citizen's  heart  that  burns  with  true  Southern  chivalry.  These,  together  with  other 
inauspicious  omens,  prove  that  the  American  Eagle  must,  ere  long,  unless  some 
mighty  revolution  happen  for  the  better,  cease  to  drink  of  the  limped  waters  of  the 
Lakes,  cease  to  dangle  her  pinions  in  both  Oceans,  cease  to  fan  the  bracing  breezes 
of  the  Gulf,  and  take  her  celestial,  eternal  flight." 


ELECTION  OF  EDITORS. 
The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  to  conduct  the  Yale  Literary  Maga- 
zine during  the  coming  year. 

GEORGE  MILLER  BEARD, Andover,  Mass. 

DANIEL  EGERTON  HEMENWAY, _  Suffield,  Conn. 

WILLIAM  LAMPSON, LeRoy,  K  Y. 

RICHARD  SKINNER,    Chicago,  III. 

JOHN  PHELPS  TAYLOR, Andover  Mass. 


THE  OLD  THIRD  DIVISION. 
A  meeting  of  the  old  Third  was  held  on  Monday,  11th  of  Feb.,  at  which  Edward 
R.  Sill  resigned  his  position  as  Division  Historian.     An  election  was  then  held,  and 
John  Reuben  Webster,  of  Nbrridgewock,  Me.,  unanimously  elected  to  fill  his  place. 
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Dear,  fair,  courteous,  kind,  gentle  and  indulgent  reader,  we  are  come.     Come ! 

How  sweet  a  sound  in  many  a  household  word ! 
Come  1     Come,  with  but  a  slight  deflection,  rhymes  to  Home.     Another  beau- 
tiful word. 

The  eye  may  well  be  glad,  that  looks 

"Where  Pharpar's  fountains  rise  and  fall ; 
But  he  who  sees  his  native  brooks 

Laugh  in  the  sun,  has  seen  them  all. 
The  marble  palaces  of  Ind 
Rise  round  him  in  the  snow  and  wind ; 
From  his  lone  sweet  brier  Persian  Hafir  smiles, 
And  Rome's  cathedral  awe  is  in  his  woodland  aisles. 

But  it  is  only  when  these  two  words  are  conjoined — wedded  as  it  were — into  a 
short  poem, 

Come 
Home! 

— then,  we  say,  then,  and  then  only,  that  they  bear  their  fruitiest  meaning.  Come 
home !  "We,  the  Lit.  are  come  home.  Come !  Come  from  the  throbbing  of  many 
a  weary  brain ;  come  from  the  working  of  many  tired  fingers ;  come  from  the 
printers ;  come  from  the  binders.  Home !  Home  to  the  College  Book-Store ; 
home  to  the  eyes  of  prying  inspectors ;  home  to  the  hearts  of  inquiring  friends. 
That  this  event  should  have  happened  late,  was  unpleasant  for  both  of  us.  But 
now  that  we  are  come,  while  you  make  the  premises  cheerful,  we  will  draw  near 
and  take  something  warm. 

It  is  some  time  since  Christmas, — we  might  say,  since  New  Tear's.  That  (rela- 
tively, of  course,)  is  true.  But  though  both  have  retreated  so  far,  they  are  not 
wholly  beyond  call ;  and  it  would  be  indecorous,  irreverent,  to  let  two  such  grand 
days  pass  without  offering  each  the  respect  of  even  oriental  homage.  Christmas 
and  New  Year's,  in  their  idea,  are  very  unlike.  Christmas  is  ancient;  New  Year's 
is  modern.  Christmas  beams  with  all  jovial  indulgence  and  abandonment  of  care. 
A  thought  then  given  to  anything  but  the  present  is  bestowed  upon  the  jolly 
times  of  the  past.  Religion  itself,  if  it  at  all  intrudes  upon  the  gaity  of  the  festi- 
val, shines  upon  it  through  painted  windows.  New  Year's  is  very  practical.  It 
is  a  day  for  balancing  accounts.  There  is  in  it  even  an  earthy  warning  of  bills 
payable  to-morrow.  In  spite  of  cake  and  wine,  New  Year's  is  tinctured  strongly 
with  the  solemn.  The  future  then  overshadows  the  present.  Rusty  purposes 
and  resolutions,  after  lying  forgotten  for  nearly  a  twelve  month,  are  brought  out  to 
be  reburnished.  Fortunate  is  the  wight,  who  having  been  familiar  with  many 
a  merry  Christmas,  has  known,  in  his  maturer  experience,  one  completely  happy 
New  Year's  day.  "We  owe  each  of  these  worthies,  both  the  gay  and  the  sober, 
much  deference ;  Christmas,  for  renewing  life's  pleasures;  New  Year's,  for  recalling 
its  duties. 
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St.  Valentine's  day  is  nearer.  In  fact,  as  we  write,  we  can  hear  the  whir  of 
"  Cupig's"  retreating  pinions.  Glad  he  is  gone,  too.  Don't  like  him.  Haven't  we 
been  putting  up  at  the  Post-Office  since  the  dawn  of  the  blessed  occasion  ?  With 
what  effect?  Nothing.  Not  a  scrap  of  gilt-edge  has  noticed  our  existence.  To- 
kens, written  by  ourselves  to  ourselves,  haven't  reached  us.  Do  you  ask,  then, 
why  we  discourse  upon  matters  so  far  removed  from  our  understanding?  Our  ex- 
cuse shall  be  that  of  the  undutiful,  but  frank  domestic,  who  persisted  in  eating  up 
her  mistress's  sweet-meats, — "  The  fact  is,  mum,  I  likes  'em."  And,  perhaps, 
after  all,  we  do  know  something  about  it.  Isn't  there  a  fragrance  of  crushed  flow- 
ers stealing  upon  us  from  a  greener  time  ?  That  was  when  a  checked  apron,  girt 
with  a  black  morocco  belt,  in  male  attire,  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  pre- 
vailing mode.  We  sat  opposite.  Over  that  desk,  threugh  all  its  extended  length, 
no  glossier  black  curls  were  known  to  pendulate ;  under  it,  no  whiter  pantalets  were 
visible.  So  scholarly,  tool  And  such  compositions!  Even  now,  " Spring"  takes 
to  itself  richer  odors,  as  we  think  of  them;  at  all  times,  "Lambs"  are  more  ad- 
mirable than  birds  of  paradise.  St.  Valentine's  (then  first  known  to  us,)  offered  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  trifled  with.  With  much  effort,  our  "  inarticulate  fondness," 
thus  budded : 

"Brite  crecher  I  like  you  ewer  so  much 
your  slave  alonzo 
dont  tel " 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  a  "big  girl,"  as  postman  brought  the   response' 
The  wafer — still  wet — was  rent  in  twain,  and  the  incipient  editor's  then  unpractised 
eye  puzzled  out — to  wit : — 

"  Mister  Alonzo 
The  welcome  note 
Which  you  have  wrote 
I  have  received 
Oh  if  I  am  deceived 
I  shant  ever  forgive  you 

you  dont  spell  very  good 
Cinderella  " 

It  was  pleasant  to  have  affection  so  returned ;  but  the  cut  on  our  orthographical 
deficiencies  was  past  endurance.  Besides  she  had  betrayed  our  hasty  confidence  • 
The  slave,  Alonzo,  shook  off  his  chains.  But,  well  a-day !  all  this  was  before  we 
knew  German  study-lamps  and  kerosene.  The  repeated  returns  of  the  anniversary 
has  not  brought  any  kinder  fortune. 

A  contributor  to  the  December  Number  of  the  Lit.,  writing  under  the  caption  of 
Prize  Debates,  and  over  the  signature  of  D.  H.  C,  has  delivered  himself  somewhat 
strongly  upon  some  opinions  of  ours  given  out  in  the  October  issue,  concerning  the 
two  societies,  Linonia  and  Brothers.  He  takes  exception  to  the  "diagnosis,"  which 
we  ("  sundry  quasi  members,")  at  that  time  "so  flippantly  put  forth," — particularly 
to  that  part  of  it  which  claims  the  physical  impossibility  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  taking  part  in  the  weekly  debates  of  either  society.  Hear  him  :  "  The  proper 
and  legitimate  aim  of  those  who  frequent  these  and  similar  Societies,  no  doubt,  is 
to  cultivate  and  acquire  skill  in  public  speaking.  But  is  this  to  be  sought  only  by 
speaking  in  every  debate  of  the  year  ?  Is  the  atmosphere  and  genius  of  a  great 
Debating  Society's  hall  worth  nothing  to  the   Student  of  oratory  ?    Is  it  time 
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wasted  to  sit  with  closed  lips  and  study  the  salient  points  or  defects  of  another's 
speaking  ?  Silence,  thoughtful,  long-continued  silence  is  not  seldom  the  period  of 
deepest  and  truest  discipline."  And  again,  "  "We  are  very  willing  to  endorse  the 
remark  on  which  the  author  of  a  recent  article  in  this  Magazine  animadverts,  that 
'  every  man  ought  to  go  up  to  every  meeting  and  take  part  in  the  debate;'  but 
that  'part,1  for  his  own  best  discipline,  should  not  infrequently  be  a  silent  one." 

Did  our  friend  forget  or  distrust  the  pencil,  when  he  took  up  the  pen  ?  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  know,  how  long  that  "  long-continued  silence"  which  he 
extols  should  continue ; — how  long  (were  the  proposed  conditions  realized,)  it  must 
continue.  The  data  were  at  hand  in  the  diagnosis.  Availing  ourselves  of  the 
means  of  information  which  he  seems  to  have  slighted,  we  learn  that  if  every  mem- 
ber of  either  Society  held  himself  ready  to  perform  his  "duty,"  then  each  could 
speak  for  five  minutes  once  in  three  months.  Only  after  that  period  of  "  silence — 
thoughtful,  long-continued  silence," — could  the  youthful  warrior  display  his  "strong 
armor  of  fact,  argument,  principle,  history,  logic."  Now  is  the  champion  of  our 
Dulcineas  prepared  to  say  that  such  debating  societies  have  not  "  outgrown  their 
constitutions  ?" 

But  we  turn  to  note  the  fact,  that  our  contributor  has  ignored  an  important  part 
of  our  position  in  this  matter,  and,  by  an  intimated  assumption,  misrepresents  the 
rest.  He  says  nothing  at  all  about  our  expressed  opinion  concerning  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  imbecility  of  our  large  societies ;  but,  while  giving  his  own  views  on 
that  topic,  insinuates,  by  a  well-executed  monotone  on  our  "physical  impossibility," 
(of  blessed  memory,)  that  we  have  undertaken  to  account  immediately  for  that  im- 
becility on  physical  grounds.  What  he  has  implicitly  attributed  to  us,  we,  in  advance, 
explicitly  denied.  These  were  the  words  :  "But  it  must  be  owned  that  this  physi- 
cal impossibility  of  all  the  members  taking  part  in  the  exercises  of  their  own  So- 
ciety, is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  common  want  of  interest  in  those  exercises. 
That  obstacle  would  prevent  the  expression,  and  so  finally  the  existence  of  an  in- 
terest. But  there  is  no  tendency  to  such  an  interest.  No  one,  I  believe,  stays 
away  because  he  thinks  there  is  not  room.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  stagnation 
of  these  two  so-called  societies,  I  conceive  to  be  this — the  complete  extinction  in  them 
of  all  sociality:  They  have  ceased  to  be  Societies."  That  extinction  of  sociality,  it 
is  true,  was,  further  on,  assigned  to  their  great  excess  of  numbers.  But  any  one 
can  see  that  no  "physical  impossibility,"  was  brought  forward  to  account  immedi- 
ately for  those  Societies'  inefficiency.  That  inefficiency  was  plainly  referred  to  a 
moral  cause;  although  that  moral  cause,  by  going  back  to  "the  law  within  the 
law,"  was  seen  to  rest  on  a  physical  basis. 

In  regard  to  the  chronic  opinion  that  Class  Societies  induce  the  frigid  torpor  of 
the  two  more  catholic  ones,  we  can  only  say,  that  the  complainant  has  fallen  into 
the  not  uncommon  error  of  mistaking  an  effect  for  a  cause.  Longer  and  more  at- 
tentive observation  will  set  him  right. 

Differing,  as  we  do,  with  our  contributor,  in  the  above  particulars,  we  are  glad 
to  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  debates.  We  regret  only  that  he  should  have 
cast  somewhat  of  an  unfavorable  reflection  upon  their  discipline,  by  talking  much 
"  about  instead  of  concerning"  the  issue  he  has  raised  with  us  ;  and  by  trying  to 
overthrow  with  unprovoked  ridicule,  what  argument  could  not  fracture. 


A  copy  of  resolutions  purporting  to  have  been  passed  by  the  Freshman  Class, 
has  been  received.  We  cannot  give  them  a  place  without  the  accompanying  names 
of  the  committee  who  drew  them  up. 
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If  the  author  of  "  Why  ?"  will  send  us  his  name,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  publish 
his  contribution. 


OBITUARY. 

"The  Erskine  Collegiate  Recorder,  Due  West.  S.  C,"  is  dead.  We  regret  it  ex- 
ceedingly, for  its  pages  have  afforded  us,  from  month  to  month,  a  choice  stock  of 
fine  reading.  But  who  or  what  is  to  blame  for  the  demise  ?  A  few  words  tell  the 
tale :  "  The  panic  in  the  monetary  world,  in  its  general  shock,  has  given  us  a  pass- 
ing visit,  and  shed  its  blighting  influence  upon  the  '  Recorder.'  "  We  regard  this 
extinction  of  a  home  institution  as  a  rough  thing  on  the  "secesh."  It  is  a  new 
proof  of  South  Carolina's  destructive  rashness.  Yet  we  would  proffer  to  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  our  profound  sympathies,  and  beg  to  share  with  them  the 
balm  in  which  they  indulge  : 

"  Although  the  '  Recorder'  is  dead  and  buried  for  the  present  at  least,  yet,  when 
a  Grent  Southern  Confederacy  shall  have  been  formed,  and  peace  and  prosperity 
restored  to  the  land,  we  hope  that  it  may  be  resurrected  and  thoroughly  re-organ- 
ized, and  that  it  may  come  forth  in  full  bloom  and  under  far  more  auspicious  omens 
than  have  formerly  hovered  over  it." 

But  when  a  great  institution  ceases  to  exist,  it  is  proper  to  recall  something  of 
what  it  accomplished.  We  do  this  now  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  the  departed 
institution  was  the  "Recorder."  What  that  periodical  accomplished  (and  it  was 
much)  is  to  be  found  on  its  own  pages. 

Webster  was  a  great  man,  and  somewhat  of  an  orator,  but  it  is  plain,  from  the 
following  extract,  that  he  did  not  quite  understand  himself. 

"A  Statesman  of  colossal  intellect  has  said  that  when  a  ship  has  drifted  far  out 
upon  unknown  waters,  has  gone  beyond  her  reckoning  without  chart  and  compass, 
and  devouring  waves,  rolling  billows  and  assaulting  squadrons  of  breakers  hurl 
evermore  their  combined  strength  against  the  weak,  though  gallant  vessel,  it  is 
time  to  stop  to  survey  the  field  of  strife,  examine  well  and  candidly  the  cause  of 
those  angry  surges  which  sound  mankind's  requiem,  as  they  strike  the  rock-bound 
shore  with  unearthly  wails." 

Shakspeare,  too,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  writer,  has  been  abused  by  the  Edit- 
ors of  his  works  monstrously.  Richer  far  than  any  offering  of  plate,  we  extend  to 
Mr.  Collier,  for  his  consideration  and  profit,  this  gratifying  emendation : 

"  Wolsey  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Had  I  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  that 
I  have  served  you,  he  would  not  have  left  me  to  die  thus.'  "  The  pleasant  adap- 
tation also  of  the  above  remark,  we  cannot  forbear  giving : — "  and  had  you,  gentle- 
men, served  your  God  with  half  the  fervor  that  you  have  served  mammon,  we 
might  safely  infer  that  less  souls  would  to-day  be  raising  blood-shot  eyes  from  the 
gulf  of  the  second  death." 

But  as  this  Magazine  was  great  in  war,  so,  also,  was  it  in  peace.  We  turn  to  the 
"Beauty  and  Grandeur  of  Nature." 

"And  while  we  attempt  to  enumerate  a  few  of  earth's  beauties,  we  should  not 
forget  to  notice  some  of  the  numerous  lengthy  rivers  that  roll  their  watery  tor- 
rents seaward  on  every  part  of  the  globe ;  such  as  the  magnificent  Mississippi, 
which  rises  in  the  bleak  planes  of  the  North,  along  whose  erratic  and  capacious 
channel,  as  it  stretches  out  toward  the  sultry  South,  collected  by  a  thousand  om- 
nivigant  tributaries,  flow  the  mingled  waters  of  the  Rocky  and  Alleghany  moun- 
tains; or  the  Amazon,  which,  in  magnitude,  challenges  the  world  far  and  equal, 
bearing  a  striking  analogy  to  the  huge  tree  of  the  forest,  its  roots  as  it  were, 
imbedded  in  the  Atlantic  on  the  East,  its  top  tipping  the  Andes  on  the  West,  and 
many  wide  spread  boughs  extending  themselves  over  the  sunny  plains  that  inter- 
vene ;  or  the  Niagara  with  its  magnificent  cataract,  around  which,  assembled  from 
every  part  of  the  globe,  people  stand  and  gaze  with  silent  awe  and  admiration  at 
the  grand  flood  of  waters  precipitating  themselves  down  the  stupendous  precipice, 
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"With  the  thunder  of  which  for  leagues  around, 
The  hills  and  vales  tremble  and  resound. 

*  *  *  *  The  extensive  landscape,  too,  is  not  without  its  beauties;  nor  the 
lofty  mountains  towering  to  the  clouds,  crowned  with  magnificent  forests,  decked 
with  foliage  of  every  hue,  or  at  other  times  when  robbed  of  their  verdure  by  the 
boreal  breeze,  their  snow  capped  summits  dazzle  beneath  the  golden  rays  of  the 
sun;  nor  the  "aurorse  boreales  displaying  their  fastastic  corruscations"  in  the  ethe- 
rial  regions ;  nor  the  dark  and  portentous  cloud  that  veils  the  heavens  o'er,  show- 
ering its  refreshing  essence  down  on  the  vegetable  creation  below." 

It  is,  however,  in  Passing  Away,  that  the  peculiar  vigor,  which  everywhere 
characterizes  the  efforts  developed  in  this  periodical,  finds  its  culmination.  In  the 
Memorabilia,  the  reader  took  some  new  views  of  our  eagle ;  he  shall  now,  with  his 
pleasure,  see  some  other  things  equally  worthy  of  his  attention. 

"passing  away." 

"When  we  contemplate  the  broad  expanse  of  the  material  world,  we  are  enchain- 
ed as  to  our  wonder  and  admiration  by  the  phenomena  and  beauties  of  nature  that 
present  themselves  to  our  astonished  gaze  on  every  hand,  and  as  to  our  love  and 
reverential  awe  by  the  Omniscient,  Omnipotent,  Omnipresent,  Immutable  and  Be- 
neficent hand  that  molded  them  into  existence  and  instituted  for  them  such  immuta- 
ble and  harmonious  laws. 

"We  are  delighted  with  the  systematic  order  of  the  dazzling  sun,  the  pale  moon, 
and  the  twinkling  stars.  The  beautiful  comet,  dashing,  as  it  were,  its  glorious  ef- 
fulgence in  its  rear,  that  gorgeous,  brilliant  appendage  which  has  excited  the  won- 
der and  won  the  admiration  of  man  for  ages ;  and  wending  its  way  through  systems 
of  worlds  upon  worlds,  and  the  evanescent  meteor,  gamboling  and  promenading 
athwart  the  etherial  regions,  inpsire  us  with  emotions  of  the  beautiful,  the  grand 
and  the  sublime.  *  *  *  All  of  these  are  truly  and  mysteriously  grand,  but, 
alas !  on  all  is  written,  yea,  stamped  in  indelible  and  emblazoned  characters,  pass- 
ing away.  The  decree  has  gone  forth,  that  those  sparkling  gems  that  deck  the 
azure  vault  of  heaven  shall  be  erased  from  the  great  cerulean  scroll,  and  the  sun 
and  moon  and  nature  itself  shall  be  discharged  from  their  stations,  and  be  employ- 
ed by  Providence  no  more." 

To  be  sure,  the  following  in  its  way,  is  not  bad.     "Man  is  a  being  susceptible  of 
improvement,  and  also  of  piety.     Although  the  crags  and  peaks  of  profundities  at 
times  almost  check  his  projecting  comprehension,  yet  he  struggles  on.     *    *     * 
Me  thinks  felicity  is  only  found  in  the  deep  gulf  of  piety  with  its  tendrils  entwined 
as  the  woodbine  around  its  professors."  But,  as  for  us,  give  us  comets  and  meteors. 
We  will  close  this  somewhat  extended  notice  with  one  more  favor — 
A  trifle,  sweet !  which  true  love  spells — 
True  love  interprets — right  alone. 


"TO  THE  BELLE  OF  DUE  WEST. 
Though  fair-armed  Aurora  may  brighten   the  East, 

The  radiance  of  sunset  throw  charms  o'er  the  West — 
There  is  naught  can  compare  to  the  fair  heaving  brest 

Of  that  beautiful  belle,  the  belle  of  Due  West. 

The  sweet-singing  songster,  to  Old  Forest  confined, 

May  gladden  the  face  of  nature,  and  be  by  her  caressed- 

Still  there's  nothing  on  earth  besides  so  refined, 
As  the  mellifluous  voice  of  the  belle  of  Due  West." 
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The  stars  in  the  night  may  dazzle  our  sight, 

And  beauties  play  'round  the  wave's  towering  crest — 

Yet  by  day  or  by  night,  naught  breaks  on  our  sight 
With  so  much  delight,  as  the  belle  of  Due  West. 

There  is  a  jewel  far  brighter  than  gold, 

That  the  wise  call  the  greatest  blessing  of  the  blest — 
It  changes,  it  refines,  it  enlightens  the  soul, 

It  is  genius  the  jewel  of  the  belle  of  Due  West. 

Far  more  chaste  than  lilies  in  mountains  that  grow, 

More  true  than  violet  in  valley  depressed, 
Is  the  peace-speaking  heart  and  the  genius-glowing  brow 

Of  that  fair  lovely  maiden,  the  belle  of  Due  West. 

Though  the  tales  of  romance  in  beauty  portray 

The  sweet  sunny  souls  with  which  others  are  blest — 

Yet  give  me  the  soul  found  in  beauties  array, 

Possessed  by  the  sunny-eyed  maid,  the  belle  of  Due  West. 

The  hills  of  the  Northland  proud  maidens  disclose, 

The  men  of  the  Eastland  declare  their  virgins  best — 
But  in  nobleness  of  soul,  none  can  compare  to  those 

Of  the  West,  but  chiefest  of  all  to  the  belle  of  Due  West. 
Trivola,  S.  C.  Nov.  9th,  1860.  Lillian." 


EXCHANGES. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  received  the  following  exchanges.  For  December — 
The  Oberlin  Student's  Monthly;  The  Howard  College  Magazine;  The  Neotrophian 
Magazine;  The  Beloit  College  Monthly : 

For  January — The  Virginia  University  Magazine;  The  Beloit  College  Monthly ;  The 
Miami  Monthly ;  The  Adelphi  Quarterly: 

For  February — North  Carolina  University  Magazine;  The  Oberlin  Student's 
Monthly. 

The  Miami  Monthly,  conducted  by  the  Students  of  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio,  is  a  new  addition  to  the  list  of  College  periodicals.  The  January  Number 
presents  itself  as  the  opening  of  what,  we  hope,  will  be  a  successful  enterprise. 
Certainly  the  Editors  of  the  Number  before  us  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified 
with  their  present  accomplishment.  To  use  the  words,  applied  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina University  Magazine  to  itself,  it  is  the  "  neatest  and  cheapest"  among  our  ex- 
changes. 

The  Adelphi  Quarterly,  conducted  by  the  "Adelphi  Society"  of  Knox  College, 
has  reached  only  its  second  Number.  The  style  in  which  it  makes  its  appearance  is 
very  tasteful,  and  it  is  speaking  mildly  to  say,  that  the  Quarterly  promises  to  be 
an  agreeable  addition  to  the  stock  of  College  Magazines. 

By  some  unaccountable  mistake,  we  find  that  we  neglected  to  notice,  at  the 
particularly  appropriate  time,  the  September  issue  of  the  "  K.  M.  I." — 21ie  Ken- 
tucky Military  Institute  Magazine.    We  hasten  to  make  amends.     To  let  the  effu- 
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sions  of  "Red  Ranger's"  prolific  pen  pass  without  commendatory  notice,  would  be 
indeed  unjust.     Blackstone  and  Montrose  Hill  would  together  cry  out  against  it. 

In  reading  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  "William  Blackstone.  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
he  had,  notwithstanding  his  elevation,  some  of  the  weaknesses  that  belong  to  flesh. 
Sir  William's  weakness  was,  evidently,  running  away  from  scheol  and  playing  in 
mud-puddles. 

"  Now  having  wrought  himself  a  polished  Savan,  whose  wisdom  was  courted  by  all 
who  knew  him,  he  stepped  from  the  fond  arena  of  College  boards,  to  wade  in  the 
frothy  waters  of  an  agitated  world." 

Clearly,  he  had  not  forgotten  boyhood's  tricks.  Wre  like  him  the  better  for  it, 
however;  it  used  to  be  our  game.  Probably  it  was  while  wading  in  those  "  frothy 
waters,"  that  he  fished  up  the  style  which  graces  his  Commentaries. 

"  You  read  them ;  you  will  find,  like  all  his  readers,  that  they  are  written  in  a 
manner  full,  but  not  too  verbose :  simple,  but  not  too  complex ;  concise,  not  too  loose, 
and  with  these  gifts,  the  pearl  is,  that  there  is  a  logical  method  in  every  line  of  his 
writings.  The  pages  are  coupled  in  beautiful  phrases  of  logical  sentences,  and  the 
true  meaning  of  the  law  he  draws  out  in  such  peculiar  nicety,  that  it  make  one  ex- 
ult with  tickling  pleasure,  that  he  has  wisdom  so  profusely  scattered  at  his  option." 

No  wonder ;  for 

"  His  learning  of  the  scoping  study  of  the  Law  was  indeed  astonishingly  profound ; 
his  Law  books,  in  his  studential  days,  were  as  sweet  and  pleasing  to  him  as  the 
cherry  colored  stick  of  candy  is  to  the  suckling  child." 

"  MONTROSE, 

OVER  FRANKFORT,  KENTUCKY. 

My  muse,  with  childish  modesty,  comes  'fore  the  boys, 

And  asks  learned  critics,  please  to  excuse  the  "Toys," 

For  they  will  aspire,  and  make  some  mistakes 

In  running  rhyme  over  wyry  breaks  : 

Now  to  my  song  just  lend  no  critics  eye, 

And  of  sweet  "  Montrose"  I'll  sing,  or  try. 

This  hill  from  J1********  how  far  I  could  not  say, 

Yet  I  will  venture  that  it's  no  great  way. 

For,  you  cross  the  river  ;  and  to  the  right  you  turn, 

Then  soon  you  will  its  grand  position  learn. 

The  paths  I  know,  which  leads  the  way  upon  Montrose, 

Are  trodden  too,  which  are  so  plain  you  cannot  lose  ; 

The  first  is  rather  steep,  but  of  such  rural  beauty 

That  should  make  the  scene  to  see  your  special  duty, 

For  'tis  sublime  indeed,  when  up  halfway  you  get, 

To  east  a  retrospect,  on  the  scene  that's  set 

With  valleys,  hills,  dwellings,  steeples,  and  the  pride  of  all ; 

A  Cemetery,  where  lies,  as  Great  as  e'er  did  fall ; 

Dick  Johnson  there  lies,  the  brave,  famous,  victor  man, 

That  o'ercame  Tecumseh,  the  boldest  of  his  clan  : 

Daniel  Boone,  the  primus  settler  of  old  Kentuck, 

And  a  noted  trapper  of  the  very  bravest  pluck. 

'Sides  numerous  others  that  in  that  graveyard  lie, 

1  could  speak  with  interest,  but  will  not  descry, 
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For  fear  my  modest,  timid  muse  might  run  astray, 

And  neglect  the  beauties  of  her  sweet  subject  lay. 

Half  up  the  primus  path  you  are  supra  'tis  said, 

Then  mount  still  higher  up  where  you  now  'ill  be  led, 

To  the  place  to  view  the  picturesqe  scene  on  high, 

Montrose,  the  "hill  of  hills,"  beneath  the  arching  sky. 

Montrose,  an  ancient  Scottish  name,  that  all  admire, 

This  hill  christened  thus,  how  so;  you  will  enquire. 

My  modest  muse  will  here,  thereto  explain  the  same, 

Run  rhyme  and  tell  its  lovers  wherefrom  came  its  name, 

A  master  of  all  the  sciences :  "  ah,  that's  so"! 

Says  the  students  of  Frankfort  wherever  they  go, 

A  man  in  whose  sound  mind,  knowledge  seems  to  take  root, 

And  I  'lieve  he  now  teaches  the  young  minds  how  to  shoot. 

This  tutor  was  once  upon  this  lone  lovely  hill, 

Which  was  no  doubt  when  he  felt  exceedingly  ill, 

'Cause  the  air  on  this  hill  is  famously  noted 

To  cure  you  most  certain,  if  you  are  not  at  all  bloated. 

Here  a  morning  and  eve  I  'lieve  this  tutor  spent, 

E'er  down  to  the  city  of  F********  again  he  went ; 

And  whilst  here  conversing  in  his  clasic  tet  a  iet, 

He  found,  indeed,  since  old  Kentuck  had  been  a  State, 

This  lovely  hill  not  yet  had  e'er  been  christened ; 

Thus  kindly  out  he  spoke,  and  when  all  had  listened, 

He  said  "a  hill  like  this  indeed  should  have  a  name," 

And  nobly  asked  that  he  might  give  it  one  of  fame. 

"Of  course"  all  said,  interestingly,  with  one  accord, 

And  for  many  moments  they  all  spoke  not  a  word ; 

Till  he  spoke  forth  and  said,  to  "call  it  Legis  Mont" ; 

When  some  said  "yes"  and  some  said  "no  indeed  we  wont." 

"  An  excellent  name,"  he  replied,  I  cannot  see 

Why  all  on  this  deserving  name  cannot  agree ; 

"But  try  again"  to  him  the  household  all  replied. 

When  then  he  smiled,  and  thinking,  looked  aside, 

Now  with  his  hand  on  his  brow  he  said  "call  it  Montrose" 

When  all  agreed  to  that,  and  by  such  name  it  goes. 

The  dwelling  on  this  lovely  hill  is  one  of  yore — 

I  mean  a  little  yore — twenty-five  years  or  more : 

And  'tis  built  so  soundly  upon  Kentucky  rock 

That  it  would  quite  defy  the  thunders  shock, 

Which  rolled  o'er  head  in  storms  while  I  was  there, 

So  to  make  the  hills  foundation  shake  and  me  beware. 

Montrose  I  love,  and  with  the  household  love  to  talk, 

For  they  tell,  the  youth  in  what  divine  paths  to  walk. 

Of  their  most  gracious  kindness  towards  all  others 

I  say  they  are  indeed  like  fathers  and  mothers : 

Each  one  solus  could  I  praise,  at  the  present  time, 

Yet  the  pleasure  Til  abstain  from,  less  'twill  not  rhyme. 
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And  speak  praises  of  the  Sage  who  shall  make  this  his  home, 

Until  when  God  the  Almighty  shall  say  unto  him  come. 

Lycurgus,  of  the  law,  I'll  say  in  truth  know  less, 

And  if  he  were  living  would  that  truly  confess ; 

For  this  sage  of  Montrose  truly  knew  all,  yes  all, 

Of  the  Law,  History  and  anything  else  you  might  call ; 

Of  logic,  if  Aristottle  himself  arose, 

He'd  refuse  to  argue  with  the  Sage  of  Montrose. 

This  excentric  Savan  seemed  always  in  thought, 

And  God  only  knows  what  from  his  mind  shall  be  wrought ; 

His  wisdom  for  my  legacy,  I'd  ask  God  no  more, 

'Cept  to  bless  me  on  earth,  and  to  him  I  might  soar. 

Now  to  this  Sage  of  Montrose  my  muse  bids  adieu, 

As  her  pinions  are  short,  and  her  work  is  quite  new ; 

My  muse  will  now  speak  of  the  pleasant  summer  days 

That  I  spent  on  Montrose,  and  in  how  many  ways. 

Here  I  resided  indeed  the  whole  summer  long, 

Where  wisdom  and  all  the  many  virtues  do  throng, 

To  accept  of  their  gifts  which  we  all  should  embrace, 

So  when  wisdom  is  wanted  we  can  set  forth  the  grace. 

The  dry  summer  months  were  drawing,  closing  in  fast, 

And  a  day  of  "good  bye"  was  heralded  at  last; 

But  a  time  for  going  and  coming  must  come  by, 

And  at  both  entries  and  exits  some  do  cry : 

But  at  this  time  my  parting  feelings  ran  so  high 

They  drank  my  tears  and  believe  me,  I  could  not  cry. 

Montrose,  Grand  Hill,  my  memory  will  ever  retain, 

Not  simply  because  it  is  the  theme  of  this  strain, 

But  others  of  note,  which  time  only  can  efface ; 

When  death,  the  Grim  Monster,  shall  the  Hanger  embrace. 

RED  RANGER." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  only,  that  these  spirited  lines,  in  common  with  all  things  hu- 
man, must  eventually,  (as  another  contributer  to  the  "  K.  M.  I."  elegantly  has  it,) 
"  sleep  in  the  back  entry  of  time ;"  or  should  they  escape,  through  unprece- 
dented luck,  that  secluded  existence,  be  subjected  to  fatal  obscuration,  when,  (as 
he  again  remarks.)  "  revolving  ages  pour  their  lather  o'er  all." 
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ittfrmtm  j§nmon\xm. 

So  one  of  the  good  Fathers  of  the  Church  was  wont  to  christen 
Poetry ;  and  the  name  seems  to  have  some  show  of  appropriateness, 
considering  how  the  pens  of  men  have  gone  staggering  over  the  sub- 
ject, in  criticisms,  essays,  and  disquisitions  innumerable,  attaining 
such  unsatisfactory  and  contradictory  conclusions,  that  we  may  well 
impute  some  inebriating  influence  to  the  theme  itself,  which  has  turned 
the  brains  of  all  who  approach  its  fascinating  brink.  No  little  writers 
and  few  great  ones  have  left  the  world  without  leaving  on  record 
their  private  estimates  of  the  matter,  ranging  all  the  way  from  Cicero, 
calling  it  "  a  certain  divine  inspiration,"  to  Bacon,  who  denounced  it 
as  "  the  shadow  of  a  lie."  Of  late  times,  however,  thanks  to  DeQuincy 
and  his  army  of  microscopists,  the  question  has  been  not  so  much 
What  Poetry  is,  but,  What  is  Poetry  ?And  upon  this  there  has  been 
much  blundering.  One  subtle  analyst  after  another  has  undertaken 
to  show  upon  just  what  ultimate  particle  of  an  idea  the  word  poetry 
can  be  properly  impaled,  until  from  refinement  to  refinement,  it  is 
almost  sharpened  down  to  an  invisible  point.  Bridled  and  bitted,  the 
rage  for  drawing  distinctions  is  an  excellent  rage ;  but  it  has  so  rioted 
and  careered  on  this  unfortunate  word,  that  at  present  no  man  knoweth 
what  his  neighbor  means  when  he  utters  it.  One  will  have  it  to  be 
*  beautiful  thoughts  beautifully  expressed ;"    another  calls  nothing 
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poetry  which  is  not  vivid  scene-painting ;  with  others,  the  raving  of 
passion  and  the  sighs  of  sentiment  pass  for  the  only  true  poetry ; 
Robertson  labels  it  the  indirect  expression  of  intense  feeling ;  others 
still,  finding  in  certain  prose-writers  the  peculiarities  of  their  favorite 
poets,  carry  the  word  out  of  the  field  of  metrical  composition  alto- 
gether, and  talk  of  prose-poems ;  while  Ruskin,  bewildered  by  this 
jargon  of  definitions,  chooses  some  attribute  possessed  by  them  all, 
and  calls  poetry,  the  "  suggestion  by  the  imagination  of  noble  grounds 
for  the  noble  emotions,"  whether  in  prose,  in  metre,  or  in  painting. 
Now  this  is  all  very  well  if  the  object  of  language  be  to  afford  an 
arena  for  the  display  of  critical  ingenuity  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  to  serve  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  men's  minds, 
every  word  ought  to  have  a  definite  and  understood  meaning.  As  the 
sole  coin  of  exchange  between  the  thoughts  of  all  articulate-speaking 
.men,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  spoken  sound  should  have  an  exchange 
value,  fixed  and  universal,  the  world  over.  Now  there  are  in  all  lite- 
rature two  distinct  modes  of  Composition.  One,  in  which  the  syllables 
and  words  follow  each  other  by  no  regular  laws  of  arrangement, 
which  is  prose.  For  the  other,  which  proceeds  upon  a  system  entirely 
peculiar  to  itself,  evidently  some  name  is  needed.  Here  is  the  word 
poetry,  which  has  come  down  through  the  Greek  and  the  Latin, 
standing  in  both  of  them  as  the  name  of  this  non-prose  composition  ; 
moreover,  counting  that  our  language  began  with  Chaucer,  this  word 
has  had  the  same  meaning  in  English  for  about  five  hundred  years, 
and  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people  has  it  still.  Now,  is  there 
any  good  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  to  have  this  meaning? 
It  is  eminently  a  scientific  method,  to  divide  genera  with  ever  so  much 
minuteness,  and  to  carefully  name  every  separate  species;  but  to 
carry  the  generic  word  up  through  each  successive  analysis  to  the  last 
subdivision,  leaving  the  unfortunate  genus  naked  of  any  name  and 
wholly  forlorn,  is  only  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  There  must  be  a 
word  to  cover  this  whole  class  of  non-prose  composition,  and  why  not 
!keep  the  one  we  have  already  ?  If  Ruskin  or  Robertson  want  a  word  to 
express  some  newly  distinguished  atribute  of  a  particular  kind  of  poetry, 
let  them  coin  one  and  not  steal  one.  If  every  man  were  to  keep  his  own 
private  definitions,  and  houses,  for  example,  to  be  called  indiscriminately 
stairs,  cellar  or  door-knob,  I  submit  that  it  might  lead  to  confusion, — 
and  that  to  any  well-regulated  mind  indefinite  exasperation  might  be 
expected  to  accrue  therefrom  in  the  course  of  a  day's  business.  Of 
course  there  are  all  grades  of  poetry,  from  that  perfect  sort  which 
uses  all  the  pleasing  effects  possible  by  the  application  of  art  to  Ian- 
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guage,  in  the  conveyance  of  ideas  most  completely  adapted  for  such 
expression,  down  to  that  which  is  so  very  worthless  as  scarcely  to 
deserve  the  name ;  just  as  a  shoemaker  may  succeed  so  very  ill  as  to 
be  no  longer  such,  but  only  a  shoe-attempter.  The  word  is  not  even 
confined  to  metre  or  rhyme,  but  is  universally  applied  by  scholars 
to  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  on  account  of  the  regular  antithetical  arrange- 
ment into  measured  verses. 

I  have  dwelt  too  long  perhaps  on  this  philological  point,  but  there 
seems  some  excuse  for  it  in  the  growing  prevalence  of  that  confused 
criticism  which  says,  this  now  is  poetry,  that  is  not — when  the  mean- 
ing is,  this  is  good  poetry,  and  that  is  bad. 

Two  questions  are  constantly  arising  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
First,  wherein  consists  the  charm  of  poetry  ?  Second,  why  are  cer- 
tain ideas  more  adapted  than  others  to  poetical  expression  ?  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  many  things  are  pleasirg  to  us  which  we  find  in  poet- 
ry,— the  bright  pictures  and  exalted  sentiments  and  graceful  language, 
— but  why  do  we  like  poetry  as  such  ?  In  other  words,  why  could  not 
all  these  subtle  and  intricate  suggestions  of  beauty  be  conveyed  quite 
as  well  in  good,  plain  prose  ?  In  offering  some  views  in  answer  to 
these  questions,  if  they  be  thought  at  all  fanciful,  it  must  be  imputed 
solely  to  the  bewildering  influences  of  the  subject  as  expressed  in  the 
title  of  this  article. 

In  the  Princess,  these  lines  occur  in  speaking  of  love : 

"For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 
But  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain:  h:s  dearest  bond  is  this — 
Not  like  to  like,  out  like  in  difference.'11 

In  the  principle  which  this  last  line  embodies,  I  find  not  only  the 
philosophy  of  love,  but  of  music,  and  colors,  and  poetry.  The  law 
within  them  all  is  the  law  of  harmony.  Let  us  look  first  at  music. 
The  difference  of  sound  in  the  strings  of  a  guitar  is  caused  by  the 
different  number  of  vibrations  produced  by  them  in  a  given  time. 
Now,  if  one  of  two  strings  vibrates  the  same  number,  or  double,  or 
treble,  &c,  the  number  of  times  which  the  other  does  in  a  given 
space  of  time,  the  two  sounds  are  in  unison,  and  no  effect  is  produced 
on  the  ear,  either  of  pleasure  or  pain,  for  each  vibration  of  the  slower 
string  coincides  with  each,  or  the  second,  or  third  &c.  of  the  more 
rapid  one.  If  the  vibrations  of  the  two  are  so  related  that  every  sec- 
ond or  third  of  the  slower,  coincides  with  some  one  of  the  more  rapid 
strings,  a  concord  or  harmony  is  produced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vibrations  bear  no  regular  relation  to  each  other,  a  discord  is  heard 
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We  see  then  what  the  law  is ;  when  the  swift  aerial  waves,  which  flash 
out  their  pulsations  from  the  vibrating  centres,  are  entirely  alike,  each 
one  having  its  coincidence  with  some  other  one,  no  effect  either  for 
pleasure  or  pain  is  produced,  and  the  ear  is  indifferent  to  it :  when 
these  circles  of  air  are  entirely  unlike,  a  discord  is  heard,  and  the  ear 
is  annoyed  :  when  they  are  unlike  and  yet  somewhat  like,  a  har- 
mony results,  which  is  the  more  pleasant,  the  farther  from  complete 
coincidence  the  two  vibrations  can  be  and  yet  maintain  this 
quantum  of  fixed  relationship  ;  so  that  the  first  and  eighth  are 
unison,  the  first  and  second  discord,  and  the  first  and  third  the  pleas- 
antest  harmony.  It  is  not,  mark,  merely  the  nearness  to  similarity  in 
the  two  unlike  vibrations,  for  in  that  case  the  half-note  would  be  the 
eompletest  concord,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  the  most  attrocious  discord, 
but  the  two  must  have  a  definite  relation  to  one  another  in  their 
diversity  :  the  reason  of  which  we  shall  see  presently. 

Look  next  at  the  doctrine  of  colors.  Different  colors  are  produced 
in  the  same  manner  as  different  notes  of  music,  except  that  the.  undu- 
lations are  conveyed  upon  a  more  subtle  medium  than  the  air.  Certain 
colors,  when  meeting  the  eye  together,  are  harmonious  ;  certain  others 
produce  discord,  and  to  a  sensitive  eye  are  offensive ;  others  again  have 
positive  effect  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  laws 
which  determine  the  effect  of  these  different  combinations  of  undula- 
tions are  the  same  as  in  music  %  * 

Turning  now  to  poetry,  let  us  examine  in  the  first  place  the  purely 
mechanical  part  of  it.  The  first  element  of  this  is  the  metre  or 
rhythm,  formed  by  a  regular  succession  of  feet  which  are  unlike  in 
being  of  different  words,  yet  alike  in  the  combination  of  measured 
syllables ;  these  feet  form  lines  which  also,  though  unlike,  have  a  definite 
relation  to  one  another  in  length  and  cadence;  these  lines,  again, 
forming  stanzas,  having  similar  relations  to  one  another  of  likeness  and 
difference.  Another  element  is  the  rhyme,  formed  by  the  recurrence 
at  fixed  intervals  of  the  same  sound  in  a  different  syllable.  A  third  is 
alliteration,  which  in  Piers  Plouhman's  time,  formed  the  only  distin- 
guishing feature  from  prose,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  effective 
instruments  in  a  skillful  poet's  hand.  It  is  obviously  founded  on  the 
same  principle  with  the  rhyme,  but  applied  to  the  initial  consonant 


*  Our  ignorance  of  the  modes  in  which  the  senses  convey  pleasure  or  pain  to  the 
soul  prevents  this  fact,  perhaps  otherwise  significant,  from  being  more  than  curious ; 
viz,  that  there  are  seven  notes  of  music,  seven  primary  colors,  and  (including  the 
the  sensus  fixus  and  sensus  sexualis)  seven  senses. 
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instead  of  the  accented  vowel.  A  fourth  is  the  association  together  of 
words  whose  sounds  are  harmonious,  as  in  those  perfect  lines, — 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  these,  lies  the  same  dominant  law  ;  not  "like  in 
like,"  but  "like  in  difference."  Depend  upon  it,  if  we  can  only  dis- 
cover why  this  is  the  condition  of  the  conveyance  of  pleasure  through 
the  senses,  we  shall  have  unlocked  the  secret  charm  of  all  harmony. 

Look  next  at  the  more  intellectual  elements  of  the  mechanism  of 
poetry.  First  we  have  the  metaphor  and  simile,  which  please  us  pre- 
cisely for  the  same  reason  as  the  ryhme  or  the  metre,  and  the  law  is 
even  more  evident  in  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  simile  embodies 
the  relationship  of  similarity  between  two  diverse  ideas,  and  the  farther 
separate  are  the  two  ideas  in  character  and  the  more  subtle  the  rela- 
tion, so  it  be  evident  when  pointed  out,  the  more  pleasure  results  from 
it  to  the  mind ;  precisely  as  we  found  the  fact  in  the  concords  of  music. 
So  that  those  similes  most  delight  us  which  connect  spiritual  with 
material  things ;  illustrating  ideas  with  images  and  forms  of  the  phy- 
sical world ;  searching  out  and  revealing  the  hidden  relations  between 
the  seen  and  the  unseen.  The  woof  of  all  poetry  is  woven  up  of  the 
commingled  threads  of  idea  and  form ;  and  the  imagination  is  kept 
incessantly  flashing  back  and  forth  electrically  between  the  two 
spheres. 

We  see  then  how  music,  and  colors,  and  poetry,  have  their  charm 
for  us ;  it  is  through  our  pleasurable  apprehension  of  likeness  in  dif- 
ference. Now  why  is  this  apprehension  thus  pleasurable  1  We  find 
ourselves  in  a  universe,  whose  history  seems  that  of  a  disorganized 
system — a  broken  unity  ;  whose  development  is  from  chaos  into  order. 
Two  principles  are  at  work  constantly ;  one  of  evil,  striving  to  disturb 
and  derange ;  the  other  of  good,  striving  to  unite  and  organize.  The 
good  overbalancing  the  evil,  the  tendency  of  all  things  is  towards 
unity  and  order.  The  Creator  has  so  arranged  it  that  the  happiness 
of  all  living  creatures  consists  in  their  ability  to  assist  in,  and  per- 
ceive, this  restoration  to  unity.  The  flower's  happiness  is  to  spread 
forth  its  colors  and  curl  its  petals  according  to  the  laws  of  its  being. 
Man's  happiness  is  to  develop  his  powers  harmoniously,  and  receive, 
through  his  senses  and  his  intellect,  knowledge  of  the  harmonies  of  all 
other  existing  things.  The  law  of  the  universe  is  not  to  return  to  a 
dead  oneness,  but  to  become  a  living  system  ;  every  atom  related  to 
every  other  and  all  in  motion ;  the  development  of  the  nebulae  out  of 
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which  worlds  are  forming,  is  not  a  union  into  one  mass,  but  a  formation 
into  a  system  of  related  parts,  each  having  its  separate  action,  yet 
each  one  in  harmony  with  all.  Here  is  the  secret  then  of  the  pleasure 
which  man  has  in  perceiving  those  relations  of  likeness  between  unlike 
things ;  it  is  because  they  bind  all  things  together  as  parts  of  one 
whole.  In  a  world  where  the  spirit  of  discord  is  striving  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  God's  perfect  design,  how  can  the  divine  part  of  man  but 
rejoice  at  recognizing  the  triumph  of  order  and  harmony  1 

Now  in  poetry  we  have  a  combination  of  different  elements,  each  of 
which  is  adapted  to  produce  this  effect,  and  all  uniting  to  form  the 
very  embodiment  of  harmony ;  metre,  and  rhyme,  and  word-music, 
and  figurative  expression,  and  insight  into  hidden  relations  of  matter 
and  spirit  through  the  imagination.  Moreover,  to  all  there  is  super- 
added the  charm  of  music  itself;  for  as  one  is  borne  along  by  the 
rhythmic  cadences  of  the  verse,  myriad  silver-winged  spirits  of  wan- 
dering airs  and  melodies  are  blending  their  faint  echoes  at  his  ear ; 
memories  of  the  cradle-songs  of  infancy  and  of  sweeter  songs  in  later 
years,  mingling  with  the  tunes  of  living  nature, — the  plash  of  waves 
lapping  the  smooth  beach,  and  the  soughing  of  winds  through  the  pine- 
trees.  It  is  only  in  combination  with  actual  music  that  the  full  power 
of  poetry  is  revealed,  because  we  have  thus  an  intensity  of  effect 
which  neither  can  produce  alone ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  this 
union  that  one  soul  can  ever  completely  express  itself  to  another,  for 
mere  prose  language  is  only  a  medium  for  the  mind  which  is  only  half 
the  man.    For  instance,  I  was  listening  not  long  ago  to  that  song, 

"  Mary,  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  o'  Dee." 

The  poet's  idea  to  be  conveyed  to  you  was  that  of  wild,  weird  des- 
pair, of  which  the  words  give  but  the  merest  hint ;  but  with  the  voice 
and  the  accompaniment  you  are  no  longer  hearing  of  'it,  but  are  there,  as 

"  The  creeping  tide  comes  up  along  the  sand," 

and  in  the  wreathing,  raving  music,  you  actually  see  the  "tress  o' golden 
hair/'  when 

11  They  row  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam — 
The  cruel,  crawling  foam, 
The  cruel,  hungry  foam — 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea." 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  easy  to  see  what  forms  of 
thought  are  fitted  for  poetic  expression ;  they  are  such,  and  only  such, 
as  are  congruous  with  harmony,  or  to  express  it  clumsily  but  truth- 
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fully,  such  ideas  and  emotions  as  are  in  harmony  with  harmony, — 
such  as  would  not  seem  out  of  place  when  listening  to  rich  music. 
Hence  it  is  that  all  comic  poetry  is  simply  an  abomination,  except  to 
those  whose  musical  taste  calls  for  "something  lively,"  and  then  will 
very  gladly  dance,  but  has  no  higher  want.  So  also  is  comic  singing, 
for  the  ideas  are  radically  incompatible.  Music  is  the  re-harmonizing 
into  unity,  striving  always  towards  fitness  and  perfection  ;  whereas 
the  sense  of  the  comic  and  grotesque  is  based  on  unfitness  and  distor- 
tion. Wherefore  a  fiddle  is  an  outrage  upon  society  ;  while  a  golden- 
throated,  mellow-hearted  organ  is  better  than  a  whole  bevy  of  June 
mornings.  Only  noble  and  exalted  passions  and  pure  emotions  should 
have  expression  in  poetry,  because  these  only  does  the  soul  recognize 
as  making  melody  with  one  another  and  with  its  own  divinity.  More- 
over, poetry  needs  to  make  use  of  none  of  the  plain  minuteness  of 
surface  details  which  are  requisite  in  prose.  One  glimpse  at  the  very 
heart  of  a  thing  suffices,  and  hence  its  conceptions  are  given  in  mere 
hints  and  suggestions,  not  by  direct  description.  The  influence  of  the 
harmony  which  is  breathed  from  every  element  of  poetry  is  to  render 
the  soul  so  susceptible,  that  it  apprehends  by  flashes,  and  broad,  swift 
lightning-gleams  of  truth,  and  the  clumsy  efforts  of  language  needed 
by  the  slower  logical  powers  would  only  be  hindrances  here.  As  in 
the  mesmeric  influence,  vision  is  superceded  by  that  inner  sight  which 
reads  through  the  brow  clearly,  though  the  eyes  were  bandaged  seven- 
fold, so  under  the  power  of  harmony  the  soul  sees,  super-ration  ally  : 
(and  the  analogy  seems  the  more  fitting,  when  you  consider,  that  the 
magnetic  influence  consists  in  causing  the  disorganized  particles  of 
electricity  to  flow  in  certain  regular  currents  having  fixed  relations  to 
one  another ;  as  the  needle,  by  having  its  atoms  of  electricity  led  into 
such  currents  by  the  racing  round  it  of  the  voltaic  stream,  has  its 
power  given  it  of  finding  out  the  pole-star  and  pointing  there  stead- 
fastly. It  is  the  same  anti-chaotic  principle, — the  binding  into  unity 
of  action  the  discordered  elements.) 

This  underlying  law  of  harmony  is  no  mere  curious  fact,  but  there 
is  infinite  hope  in  it,  for  it  speaks  of  a  tendency  and  a  design  in  which 
the  highest  being  has  no  privilege  of  selfishness,  and  the  feeblest 
creature  has  its  allotted  place.  In  the  pleasure  given  by  the  simplest 
strain  of  music  or  the  merest  fragment  of  poetry,  I  find  an  assurance 
that  the  supreme  principle  of  all  things  is  order,  and  system,  and 
unity,  and  in  such  a  universe  the  end  will  be  well. 

The  Poet  then  must  be  the  Seer,  whose  vision  shall  reach  through 
the  shifting  surfaces  of  things,  till  he  sees  the  relations  which  bind 
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them  together,  and  whose  ear  must  catch  the  harmony  of  the  whole, 
for  the  last  atoms  everywhere  are  crystals,  however  shapeless  the 
exterior ;  and  at  the  heart  of  all  things  is  a  song,  if  only  he  will  hear 
it.  It  is  no  exaggeration  that  speaks  of  the  sacredness  of  his  calling, 
for  in  sober  truth,  to  be  all  that  a  poet  might  be,  he  must  separate 
himself  from  the  confusions  of  the  earth ;  all  littleness,  all  baseness, 
all  self-seeking  must  be  put  away  for  ever.  Then  he  shall  see  that 
which  we  can  only  believe  from  afar,— that  thought,  and  passion,  and 
pain,  and  love,  and  trees,  and  waters,  and  blue  distance  of  cloud- 
garlanded  sky — every  existing  thing,  whether  form  or  spirit — all  are 
notes  in  the  same  noble  anthem,  and  between  them  is  no  discord,  nor 
anything  but  pure  harmony,  for  it  is  the  anthem  of  the  Creation, 
praising  its  God. 

No  wonder  the  world  has  loved  its  poets,  for  it  recognizes  in  them 
those  who  stand  above  all  the  incoherent  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
earth,  and  say,  hark  !  from  where  the  storm  bursts  and  the  white 
foam  rushes  and  seethes,  from  where  the  noises  are  borne  wrestling 
and  thronging  madly  into  the  upper  air,  comes  back  the  echo  all 
mingled  into  mellow  music — melody  that  we  should  forget  to  listen 
for,  were  he  not  standing  there  to  remind  us,  rapt,  breathless,  bending 
forward  upon  his  lyre  to  listen  and  give  it  back  to  us,  if  perchance  he 
may  perceive  out  of  heaven  a  hope,  a  breath  of  harmony, 

"  And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

"Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place, 
And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space, 
In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well."  E.  R.  S. 


%hant  Cfmtteton. 

Chatterton  was  born  on  the  twentieth  of  November  1752 ;  he 
died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1770.  Within  this  period  he  got 
an  education,  made  a  good  clerk,  went  through  an  enormous  quantity 
of  reading,  wrote  some  hundreds  of  pages  of  prose  and  poetry, 
and  conceived  and  executed  the  most  beautiful  forgery  which  ever 
amazed  the  literary  world.  At  five  years  of  age,  his  teacher  gave 
him  over  as  a  youthful  dunce,  and  a  black  letter  Bible— rather  a  stu- 
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pendous  toy,  one  would  think — was  the  only  talisman  powerful  enough 
to  charm  his  faculties  into  life.  But  when  once  started,  his  mind  de- 
veloped with  a  marvellous  strength  and  rapidity.  His  life  reads  like 
gossip  from  an  Arabian  Night,  whose  chronology  is  fixed  by  a  vague 
"once  upon  a  time  ;"  and  if  we  had  not  the  testimony  of  a  quiet  and 
rather  illiterate  sister,  and  of  various  employers  and  landladies,  we 
might  set  the  whole  thing  down  as  a  fable.  Yet  this  prodigious  in- 
dividual, scarcely  ten  years  old, — of  an  age  when  Shakspeare  prob- 
ably was  getting  drowsy  over  his  grammar — actually  had  some  in- 
timations within  him  of  a  rare  plan  for  bamboozling  the  educated 
public;  in  short,  the  "Rowley  Poems"  originally  sprang  from  a  small 
boy,  one  piece  of  ochre,  an  ounce  or  so  of  charcoal,  and  a  few  square 
yards  of  parchment.  At  eleven,  he  could  so  discern  the  discord  of 
things,  that  he  wrote  satires ;  at  sixteen,  was  a  poorly-paid  contribu- 
tor to  half  a  dozen  periodicals  ;  at  seventeen,  was  shut  off  from  every 
prospect  of  advancement ;  and  at  seventeen  years  and  nine  months, 
was  lying  in  his  lodgings  a  corpse,  poisoned  to  death  by  opium  and 
arsenic,  administered  by  his  own  hand. 

The  critics — chief  among  whom  was  the  benign  Walpole — enraged 
that  a  boy  should  not  only  impose  upon  their  mighty  judgments,  but 
impertinently  die  before  they  had  tortured  him  half  enough,  let  fly  at 
his  writings,  the  small  arrows  of  their  malignity.  They  called  him 
atheist,  liar,  debauchee ;  and  confessed  themselves  unable  to  see  why 
a  forger  of  poems  might  not  become  a  forger  of  notes.  But  the  com- 
manding voices  of  Scott,  Campbell  and  Southey  silenced  aspersion 
and  proclaimed  him  an  admirable  poet,  of  a  nature  peculiarly  adapted 
to  prosperity,  but  destined  to  enjoy  none.  Then  everyone  strove  to 
be  foremost  in  doing  honor  to  his  memory ;  the  British  Museum  eager- 
ly obtained  all  specimens  of  his  handwriting,  and  henceforth  his  fame 
was  secured  from  insinuation. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  judging  character  is,  that  our 
standards  are  so  rigid  and  unalterable.  The  grocer  and  the  states- 
man must  say  their  prayers  in  precisely  the  same  modulation  ;  the 
pedlar  and  poet  must  be  essentially  the  same ;  or  we  brand  them  as 
eccentric,  insane,  or  downright  infidels.  It  is  not  desirable  that  there 
should  be  two  ultimate  justices — one  for  the  wise  and  one  for  the  ig- 
norant— but  for  us  confused  mortals,  the  darkness  is  so  heavy  that  we 
need  more  than  one  torch.  Now,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Ohatterton 
was  a  bad  boy.  For  what  were  the  facts  ?  A  soul  came  down  from 
Heaven,  full  of  whisperings  about  infinite  virtue  and  happiness,  which 
it  may  have  had  some  dim  thoughts  of  realizing.    The  sensitive  being 
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was  pounced  upon  by  tough,  coarse  hands,  and  obliged  speedily  to 
feel  that  the  world  upon  which  it  had  fallen,  matched  each  of  its 
whisperings  with  an  antipode — that  stolid  vice  was  high-priest,  and 
exhaustless  misery  and  insincerity  laid  in  wait  for  their  new-born  vic- 
tims, and  "  brake  their  bones  or  ever  they  had  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  den."  Naturally  enough,  then,  there  entered  into  this  soul  a  pro- 
found and  unspeakable  pity  and  contempt  for  the  dwellers  on  the 
earth  and  the  pests  which  follow  it  through  space.  It  abhorred  life,  and 
despised  death.  It  was  really  and  earnestly  above  the  common  mo- 
rality. From  the  sublime  height,  whence  at  one  pure  glance  it  be- 
held the  families  of  men,  it  saw  how  slight  was  the  difference  between 
conventional  truth  and  conventional  falsity ;  between  worldly  saint  and 
worldly  sinner.  It  sought  everywhere  in  vain  for  something  worth 
loving,  except  when  it  cast  its  look  up  to  Heaven,  and  felt  all  its  as- 
pirations dwindle  into  meanness  compared  with  the  ineffable  splendor 
of  its  Creator.  Then — with  as  much  of  humility  as  Dr.  Watts  has  in 
his  hymns— its  piety  burst  forth  in  that  strain  of  worship,  beginning : 

"  0  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  skies, 
"Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys ; 
To  Thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly, 
Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise." 

Many  years  after  Chatterton,  a  brother-poet  unwittingly  gave  us 
his  character  in  the  words  "  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn."  Un- 
questionably, this  is  neither  the  most  contented  character,  nor  the  one 
which  always  behaves  the  best.  Its  possession,  moreover,  is  a  guar- 
antee of  genius  no  more  than  wearing  a  Byronic  collar  makes  one  a 
Childe  Harold.  But,  in  him,  it  did  betoken  genius.  It  was  a  thing 
to  wonder  at,  that  amid  the  garbage  and  cheap  humanity  of  Bristol, 
there  should  spring  up  unnoticed,  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  that  ever 
grew  on  British  soil.  It  was  a  matter  of  astonishment,  where  a 
youth,  born  and  reared  as  he  had  been,  had  contrived  to  get  his 
indomitable  virtue.  It  is  infamous  to  judge  him  by  the  criterion  one 
would  apply  to  a  ploughboy.  His  virtue  was  not  founded  on  igno- 
rance, and  was  not  strong  because  it  had  never  been  assailed. 

But  the  blackest  evidence  against  him,  according  to  his  accusers,  is 
his  will,  with  its  definite  announcement  of  the  time  he  would  kill  him- 
self, and  its  jests  at  various  of  his  acquaintance.  Let  us  examine  the 
facts.  The  will  is  remarkable  because  it  is  unusual.  Other  men  in 
their  wills  or  farewell  letters  express  themselves  seriously  because 
death  is  a  terrible  thing  to  them;  Chatterton  did  not,  because  to  him, 
death  was  not  terrible.    His  will  was  an  appropriate  ending  to  his 
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strange  life.  He  had  despised  Human  Nature  as  he  found  it  in  Bris- 
tol tinkers  and  apprentices,  and  it  was  by  no  means  likely  that  he 
could  honor  it  now  when  about  to  take  eternal  leave  of  it.  Besides, 
suicide  was  not  the  act  of  any  frenzy,  clutching  nervously  at  a  relief, 
but  a  medicine  he  kept  always  within  reach — bitter  at  the  first,  but  in 
the  end  eminently  healthful.  The  source  of  all  his  manifold  troubles, 
to  him,  appeared  his  body.  He  utters  no  hint  of  dissatisfaction  with 
his  mind,  but  it  was  different  from  other  minds.  It  was  on  bad  terms 
with  its  body,  and  decided  conduct  to  be  right  which  was  opposed  to 
natural  law.  Chatterton  resolved  to  be  honorable ;  he  would  have 
to  starve  if  he  adhered  to  his  resolution,  so,  like  a  prudent  general,  he 
effected  a  retreat  before  the  body  should  have  extorted  an  uncondi- 
tional acceptance  of  its  humiliating  propositions.  It  is  most  likely 
that  the  sarcastic  "  items,"  in  his  will,  were  leveled  at  the  entire  hu- 
man race,  rather  than  at  the  individuals  mentioned.  For  it  is  alto- 
gether out  of  keeping  with  his  character  to  imagine  that,  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, his  wondrous  mind  would  be  employed  in  sneering  at  a  pitiful 
pewterer  and  a  second-rate  merchant.  They  were  not  big  enough  to 
attract  his  perfect  contempt,  on  ordinary  occasions,  much  less  when 
important  objects  were  demanding  his  attention.  I  think  it  probable, 
then,  that  this  will  was  drawn  up,  from  no  frivolous  motive,  as  a  vehe- 
ment protest  against  the  depravity  of  the  world,  and  an  angry  defi- 
ance of  its  littleness.  And  in  the  same  spirit,  he  sealed  all  with  the 
solemn  asseveration,  "This  in  the  eye  of  Omniscience."  If  the  above 
interpretation  be  not  received  as  authentic,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
one  can  avoid  a  still  more  improbable  conclusion.  For  whatever  else 
he  might  have  been,  nobody  supposes  that  Chatterton  was  a  flat.  His 
must  have  been  either  deeper  or  shallower  than  other  minds.  His 
misanthropy  was  the  sorrow  of  a  lofty  soul  or  the  sulkiness  of  a  dis- 
appointed buffoon.  The  will — with  what  have  been  by  certain  mis- 
taken for  jokes — was  either  a  last  emphatic  expression  of  his  con- 
tempt for  the  world,  or  else  a  petty  and  disgusting  trifling,  which 
would  be  deemed  outrageous  in  the  lowest  bench  of  a  country  acade- 
my. If  the  lowest  bench  of  a  country  academy  has  a  habit  of  com- 
posing "Bristow  Tragedies,"  and  of  having  the  literati  of  its  time 
staring  at  it  with  unaffected  admiration,  we  should  incline  to  the  lat- 
ter hypothesis.    Otherwise,  not. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  moral  of  Chatterton's  life — and 
what  is  any  history  worth  if  it  is  not  a  teacher? — we  may  find  it 
settle  down  into  a  truism  about  the  vanity  of  fame.  It  should  show 
us,  not  only  that  trying  for  fame  is  generally  and  deservedly  unsuc- 
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cessful,  but  that  even  when  merited,  it  is  often  not  acknowledged  until 
the  ear  is  dull  to  its  master's  praises,  and  the  fondest  adulation  cannot 
make  the  dead  lips  smile  again.  Although  much  gall  and  wormwood 
is  drunk  for  the  discomfiture  of  Society,  and  the  fashion  is  to  pledge 
her  in  satirical  toasts,  she  is  not,  after  all,  so  very  much  to  blame. 
Stupid  as  her  enemies  pronounce  her,  she  is  not  so  irrecoverably 
vicious  as  to  exult  in  the  death  of  her  most  promising  children.  She 
has  so  large  a  family  that  she  cannot,  with  all  her  motherly  solicitude, 
watch  over  every  member.  If,  now  and  then,  one  goes  without  its 
meals,  and,  in  consequence,  is  in  ordinary  language,  starved ;  or  if 
once  in  a  great  while,  one  is  left  out  in  the  cold  night  to  freeze,  she  is 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  sees  their  funeral  performed  most  prop- 
erly ;  yet  nobody  but  a  radical  will  taunt  her  with  their  deaths. 
Was  she  not  sorry  ?  Was  she  not  cast  down  ?  Did  she  not  hire  the 
handiest  of  her  servants  to  arrange  cunning  obituaries  and  carve  in 
the  marble  consolatory  texts  ?  Chatterton  was  not  killed  by  Society. 
She  was  not  obliged  to  recognize  his  extraordinary  gifts  till  he  had 
proved  them.  Swarms  of  impostors  were  claiming  her  protection ; 
she  demanded  of  each,  that  he  show  his  assertion  true  by  works, 
and  Chatterton  died  before  he  could  do  it.  Tragical  enough  that  a 
"mute,  inglorious  Milton,"  should  ever  exist  in  any  community,  but  it  is 
one  of  those  social  accidents,  which — lamentable  as  they  are — cannot  be 
completely  prevented.  But  a  Milton  is  not  completely  undone  for 
having  been  mute  and  inglorious,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  life  more  substantial  than  mere  notoriety.  It  does  not  re- 
quire an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  every  epoch,  that  say  that 
probably  never  yet  was  any  good  action  retained  long  in  the  minds  of 
men,  which  was  not  excited  by  a  worthier  motive  than  love  of  fame. 
This  universe  is  not  very  large,  and  the  mind  of  man  not  very 
comprehensive ;  yet  a  great  deed  has  to  be  builded  well  up  toward 
the  stars  to  be  visible  for  many  ages.  No  real  thing  and  no  sham  ever 
endured  long,  which  was  not  founded  on  some  changeless  principle. 
Happy  is  he,  whe  never  forgets  this  old  familiar  axiom  !  Fortunes  are 
lost  and  reputations  ruined  by  neglecting  the  simple  elements  of  action. 
That  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  we  have  heard  from  childhood,  and 
yet  the  words  contain  a  worldly  truth  potent  for  coining  gold  and 
winning  honor.  Your  enormous,  artistic  scamp — he  who  is  never  cap- 
tured in  his  villianies — has  found  this  out.  But  the  young  minstrel 
unhappily  had  not,  and,  selfishly  speaking,  it  constituted  the  vital 
defect  of  his  character.  Boy  as  he  was,  he  surpassed  old  men  in  ripe 
thought,  but  had  not  the  knowledge  which  experience  only  can  afford. 
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He  said  that  God  had  provided  his  creatures  with  arms  long  enough 
to  reach  anything  provided  they  had  the  will ;  he  should  have  inter- 
polated the  condition,  "  if  they  know  how  to  use  them."  He  stooped 
for  things  above  him,  and  consequently  groped  to  no  profit  after 
something  whose  attainment  was  easy.  If — how  smooth  this  particle 
glides  in  after  each  failure — if  he  had  acted  from  a  better  motive,  so 
that  defeat  had  carried  with  it  no  discouragement,  he  would  have  found 
ephemeral  success  a  concomitant  of  a  higher  triumph.  If  he  had  put 
more  faith  in  man,  men  would  have  put  more  faith  in  him. 

Almost  a  century  has  elapsed,  since  the  gallant  form  of  Thomas 
Chatterton — with  the  fire  of  "those  remarkable  gray  eyes"  altogether 
gone  out — was  cast  among  the  rotting  carcasses  of  London's  poor, 
without  half  the  burial  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  poodle  of  many 
a  fine  lady.  His  villifiers  are  dead  too ;  and  Walpole  and  his  gang — 
burthened,  let  us  hope,  with  no  deeper  guilt — have  long  since  been 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  God,  where  wealth  and  aristocracy  will  no 
longer  help  them.  As  I  lately  concluded  a  perusal  of  his  life,  I  could 
not  but  speculate  on  that  melancholy  "might  have  been."  If  we  had 
been  a  little  kinder  in  our  welcome,  a  little  gentler  in  our  censure,  the 
noble  soul  might  have  abided  longer  among  us.  Its  maturity  might, 
have  chastened  the  errors  of  its  youth,  and  its  fruitful  genius  might 
have  been  the  ornament  of  its  generation  :  history  might  have  written 
its  story  in  pleasant  lines,  and  England  might  have  pointed  with  just 
pride  to  her  three  inspired  poets — Shakspeare,  Milton  and  Chatterton. 

s.  s. 


%\i  Skates. 

No  moon,  nor  star  shed  light, 
That  weird,  wild,  winter's  night, 

O'er  Hudson's  crystal  field — 
"While  cheerless,  cold,  dark  ice, 
Ah !  false  and  treacherous  ice, 

His  fettered  current  sealed. 
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The  skate-irons  flash  below, 
Above  the  bright  eyes  glow 

As  the  pair  dash  on  and  on, 
Iland  tightly  clenched  in  hand, 
Eyes  wildly  fixed  on  land, 

Shall  that  land  e'er  be  won  ? 

The  cruel,  crushing  flood, 
The  surging,  rushing  flood, 

Has  snapped  the  river's  chain. 
No  prayer,  nor  hope,  nor  force, 
Can  check  that  torrent's  course, 

Impetuous,  free  again. 

Swift  o'er  the  moving  mass, 
The  living,  crawling  mass, 

On  Terror's  wings  they  fly : 
"While,  on  yon  cake  of  ice, 
Grim  Death  and  Life  throw  dice. 

Death  wins!  yes,  Death  is  nigh. 

The  ice-cakes  smaller  grow, 
The  water  seethes  below, 

Swifter  the  mass  moves  down. 
The  ice-rafts  wildly  reel 
Beneath  the  skaters'  steel — 

Oh  God !  and  must  they  drown  ? 

Heart  clasped  to  heart  they  kneel, 
Naught  but  their  love  they  feel ; 

While,  with  their  latest  breath, 
Prayer  to  their  God  above 
Joins  soul  to  soul  in  love, 

United  still  in  death. 


Men  love  to  study  the  Past.  Not  those  features  of  it  alone  that 
still  live,  and  form  an  active  element  inrthe  Present,  but  the  Past  as  it 
stands  out  distinct  from  the  Present,  the  dead  Past,  which  is  only  a 
faded  and  decaying  portraiture  of  what  was  once  a  living  realityj; 
which  speaks  to  us  by  History  and  by  tradition,  but  chiefly  by  the  silent 
language  of  Ruins.    We  Americans  can  scarcely  realize  to  how  great 
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an  extent  Ruins  serve  as  landmarks  of  the  Past.  In  our  own  land 
the  passage  of  the  centuries  has  been  recorded,  if  at  all,  only  in  natural 
characters  ;  giant  forest  trees,  the  wave-worn  channel  of  Niagara,  tell 
it  is  true  ot  the  flight  of  years,  here  and  there  a  grassy  mound  or 
an  exhumed  skeleton  darkly  hint  at  extinct  races  and  a  former  civili- 
zation, but  nothing  beyond  the  undefined  mystery  that  envelops  them, 
invests  these  relics  with  any  marked  interest  or  significance.  But  if 
we  will  cross  the  water,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  find  a  landscape 
that  will  not  contain  some  features  to  remind  us  of  the  Past.  There, 
the  omnipresent  ruin  forestalls  the  Historian  in  his  office  of  Interpreter. 
In  the  city,  shut  in  by  rows  of  modern  dwellings,  begrimed  by  the 
smoke  of  factories,  and  echoing  back  the  tread  of  busy  thousands,  it 
stands  invested  with  a  sad  significance ;  by  the  road  or  river-side  it 
rises  in  solitary  grandeur  and  every  mossy  turret  tells  of  vanished 
splendor  and  wealth  and  power ;  gleaming  thro'  the  oaken  forests  of 
Merrie  England — overlooking  the  placid  lochs  or  studding  the  bar- 
ren heaths  of  Scotland — half  buried  under  desert  sands — reflecting 
back  the  sunsets  of  Italy — shading  from  the  noonday  heat  the  Bedouin 
and  his  steed — marking  the  limits  of  Roman  conquest — looking  down 
with  stern  reproach  upon  enervate  Greece — or  guiding  the  footsteps 
of  the  Pilgrim  in  the  Holy  Land,  stands  the  ever  present  Ruin,  with 
its  tale  of  the  Past. 

But,  if  the  material  world  is  full  of  Ruins,  they  are,  alas,  not  the 
only  ones  to  be  met  with  in  this  life  journey  of  ours  ;  they  are  but  a 
small  proportion  of  those  that  mark  the  world's  progress  through 
Time.  What  is  true  of  universal  history,  is  true  also  of  every 
department  of  human  enterprise  and  effort.  Whether  we  take  our  way 
through  the  walks  of  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Science,  or  trace  the 
history  of  those  deep  seated  passions  of  men,  Pride,  Avarice,  Ambition, 
Revenge,  which  have  had  such  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the 
course  of  events,  whatever  portion  of  the  broad  arena  of  Life,  on  which 
men  think,  act,  suffer  and  die,  we  choose  to  survey,  we  must  meet  eve- 
rywhere with  Ruins ;  grander  than  the  brain  of  Egyptian,  Roman,  or 
Grecian  architect  ever  dreamed  of,  more  imposing  than  ever  echoed  to 
the  tread  of  earthly  potentate,  sadder  to  contemplate  than  any  that 
tell  of  vanished  temporal  splendor.  Scarce  a  life  picture  upon  which 
we  gaze  but  contains  them.  The  child,  absorbed  by  the  bright  colors  of 
the  fore  ground,  unconscious  that  there  is  such  a  word  as  failure,  may 
not  notice  these  gloomier  features  ;  the  reflecting  man  must.  It  is  a 
blessing  that  for  a  few  brief  years  of  unfolding  life,  we  can  revel  in 
the  sunshine,  content  to  pluck  the  flowers  that  grow  around  the  base 
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of  Life's  stern  realities,  and  that  not  until  these  latter  intervene 
between  us  and  the  sunlight,  not  until  we  feel  the  air  grow  chill  and 
see  the  shadows  deepen,  do  we  look  up,  compelled  to  face  the  stern 
hard  truths  that  are  in  the  world.  But  with  advancing  years,  we 
must  learn  more  of  human  nature,  we  must  push  our  way  further  into 
the  labyrinth  of  human  knowledge,  we  must  learn  more  of  the  Past 
and  of  what  men  have  done,  said  or  written  in  the  Past  ;  and  with 
every  such  advance  these  Ruins  of  which  we  speak,  rise  and  multiply 
before  us;  they  tower  on  every  hand,  sometimes  riveting  our  gaze  by 
a  certain  wild  fantastic  beauty,  too  often  causing  us  to  turn  away  with 
a  shudder  and  a  sigh.  We  read  books,  and  find  many  of  them  to  be 
only  shameful  monuments  to  perverted  genius.  We  read  actions,  and 
there  rise  before  us  moral  ruins  black  with  corruption  and  covered  all 
over  with  poisonous  creeping  vines.  We  mingle  with  men,  and  the 
once  fair  temple  of  Virtue,  Integrity,  Honor,  stands  before  us,  de- 
spoiled of  its  treasures,  tottering  on  uncertain  foundations,  its  stones 
displaced,  and  the  once  perfect  proportions  distorted  and  made  hideous 
by  the  warring  elements  of  passion. 

Nil  de  mortuis  nisi  bonum,  is  a  sentiment  founded  undoubtedly  in 
pure  philanthropy ;  but  truth  before  sentiment,  we  say.  If  truth 
could  take  the  place  of  those  marble  lies  that  this  same  sentiment 
loves  to  place  over  so  many  lumps  of  mouldering  clay,  churchyards 
might  in  time  become  the  best  schools  of  morality,  where  mankind 
might  peruse  many  a  needed  lesson.  However  sad  may  be  the  task 
of  dissecting  and  analyzing  the  frailties  and  follies  of  men,  a  world 
struggling  for  light  and  knowledge  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  most  sober 
teachings  of  experience.  We  do  not  consider  the  scalpel  in  the  hand 
of  Science  an  instrument  of  cruelty  or  injustice.  A  six  thousand 
years  record  of  struggle  and  trial  and  failure  should  contribute  much 
toward  developing  in  us  a  higher  and  better  standard  of  life.  We 
must  inspect  the  ruins  that  we  meet  in  our  life  journey,  and  learn 
from  them  many  a  sad  lesson,  if  we  would  lay  our  own  foundations 
broad,  strong,  incorruptible  and  for  Eternity. 

The  Student,  obedient  to  the  cravings  of  an  expanding  intellect,  and 
debarred  from  seeking  aesthetic  culture  in  any  extended  study  of  Na- 
ture or  material  art,  naturally  seeks  in  literature  a  refuge  from  severer 
toil.  With  what  result  1  We  each  of  us  remember  doubtless,  what 
a  new  world  of  enjoyment  seemed  to  open  before  us,  with  the  first 
glimpse  into  the  broad  field  of  Standard  English  Literature.  But  it 
did  not  take  long  for  us  to  learn,  that  even  here,  "  all  that  glitters  is  not 
gold."     The  intellect  was  vastly  pleased,  the  senses  were  charmed,  but 
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how  often  at  the  expense  of  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul.  How 
often  while  we  are  gazing  with  intense  involuntary  admiration  upon 
some  glorious  mental  creation,  is  the  conviction  at  the  same  time  forced 
upon  us  that  we  are  contemplating  little  more  than  a  sad,  sad  ruin 
after  all. 

Who  for  instance,  has  not  felt  the  strange  and  magic  charm  of  By- 
ron's character  and  writings.  A  certain  architectural  grace  and  finish 
about  his  works,  an  almost  oriental  richness  of  design  and  coloring, 
would  go  very  far  to  hide  their  grossness,  did  not  a  sudden  glimpse  into 
some  deep  vault — some  dark  dungeon-keep  of  his  soul,  so  often  dispel 
all  illusion ;  we  are  revelling  in  some  vision  of  beauty  and  all  at  once, 
a  sickening  odor  of  corruption  sweeps  before  it  the  golden  cloud  of 
romance  dust,  and  the  true  outlines  of  the  life-work  stand  revealed  ; 
forbidding,  and  disfigured  by  the  basest  passions.  We  are  often  in  our 
casual  reading  of  the  works  of  Genius,  perplexed  at  meeting  with 
the  strangest  contradictions.  DeQuincey,  I  think,  somewhere  says 
of  Swift,  "  Now,  we  shudder  at  his  blasphemies  and  loathe  his  gross- 
ness ;  anon,  through  the  storms  and  tempests  which  broke  over  his  soul, 
the  stars  of  Religion  and  Love  gleam  forth ;  behind  the  driving  clouds 
we  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  a  quiet  reverent  spirit."  This  is  but  a 
slight  palliation  to  oflPer  for  a  life,  on  the  whole,  ruinous  in  its  self  en- 
tailed consequences  and  by  its  example.  If  occasional  sunbeams  fall 
across  the  floor,  they  serve  only  to  define  the  shadows  and  make  them 
blacker  by  the  contrast.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  loftier  structures 
like  these,  numberless  lesser  ruins  attract  our  notice ;  writers  witty,  dis- 
solute, unprincipled,  whose  work  often  bears  the  stamp  of  a  noble, 
generous  nature,  but  who  seem  to  have  been  dogged  by  some  demon 
through  life  ;  who  undertook 

"Riotous  Rebellion  'gainst  the  laws 

Of  Health,  Truth,  Heaven,  to  win  the  world's  applause." 

They  have  their  admirers,  but  we  can  have  but  little  respect  for  a 
man  or  his  achievements,  whom  we  see  hiding  from  bailiffs  and 
hiccoughing  forth  his  genius,  of  however  transcendent  quality,  in  a 
dirty  pot-house.  With  what  regret  do  we  recall  the  career  of  a  gifted 
countrymay  of  our  own.  Alas !  what  a  sad  ruin  was  picked  up  one 
night  from  a  gutter  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore !  Yet  even  in  contem- 
plating such  a  complete  wreck,  physical,  mental  and  moral  as  was 
this,  we  may  trace  a  marvellous  symmetry  of  outward  form  ;  images  of 
strange  weird  beauty  flash  before  us,  rich  and  grotesque  carvings 
adorn  the  walls,  everything  conspires  to  charm  the  senses  and  please 
the  fancy;  but  enter  the  portal — within  is  desolation,  corruption  is 
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doing  its  work,  serpents  eyes  gleam  maliciously  from  out  each  gaping 
fissure,  shadows  lie  thick  about  us,  shadows  in  which  the  soul  walked 
through  life, "  darkness  here  and  nothing  more."  Alas  poor  Poe  !  truly, 
that  bird  of  omen  evil,  which  even  now  ogles  us  through  the  gloom, 
was  no  mere  phantasy  of  thy  brain ;  its  black  wing  overshadowed 
thy  whole  life  ;  its  gaze  struck  madness  and  despair  to  thy  soul.  Such 
are  some  of  the  ruin  that  the  perusal  of  books,  reveals  to  us.  Still 
we  must  remember  that  literature  is  only  a  quiet  by-path  of  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  Life. 

In  this  age  of  statistics,  it  would  be  curious,  if  not  startling  I  think, 
to  see  a  true  statement  of  the  ratio  between  failure  and  success  in 
this  prosperous  world  of  ours.  There  are  a  great  many  Miss  Gilberts 
of  both  genders  in  our  land  whom  such  a  knowledge  would  greatly 
benefit.  If  every  young  man,  whom  we  see  approaching  with  such 
dainty  indifference  the  threshold  of  active  life,  could  be  told  the  exact 
proportion  of  his  fellow  men  to  whom  the  most  important  problem  at 
this  moment  is,  whence  to  procure  the  next  meal,  many  a  cheek  would 
pale  and  many  a  step  falter.  We  need  but  to  scan  the  faces  of  the 
passing  crowd  and  see  how  anxiety  and  wrinkled  care  is  the  normal 
expression  of  the  human  countenance,  to  be  convinced  that  life  is  a 
losing  game,  or  at  best  a  fierce  even  struggle  with  most.  In  the  forms 
and  features  of  our  fellow-men  we  are  daily  contemplating  the  saddest 
of  all  ruins ;  which  belong  to  the  Present  rather  than  to  the  Past,  but 
which  are  none  the  less  real.  They  stand  as  stubborn  facts  in  the  way 
of  us  all.  They  are  such  as  we  jostle  daily  in  the  street,  and  encoun- 
ter in  all  our  intercourse  with  the  world.  We  may  see  them  reeling 
out  of  grog  shops  ;  we  may  find  them  hived  up  in  our  jails,  prisons, 
poor-houses  and  insane  asylums,  or  crowded  together  in  haunts  where 
vice  festers  and  crime  diffuses  an  atmosphere  grateful  to  the  nostrils  of 
fiends ;  we  may  meet  them  of  an  evening,  decked  in  silk  and 
jewels,  with  brazen  voice  and  painted  cheek,  beneath  the  gas-lamps  of 
all  our  cities.  You  read  in  the  daily  papers  the  brief  record  of  a 
suicide ;  a  blackened  bloody  corpse  is  found,  still  holding  with  stiffened 
grasp  the  empty  pistol  or  gleaming  knife — a  bloated  swollen  sem- 
blance of  humanity  is  fished  up  amid  the  filth  and  sea-weed  in  our 
harbor.  These  are  ruins,  not  pleasant  to  gaze  upon,  it  is  true,  which 
we  had  rather  not  meet  face  to  face  in  all  their  horrible  reality,  but 
which  it  would  be  well  for  the  boasted  civilization  of  this  nineteenth 
century  to  ponder  deeply.  How  many  such  wrecks  as  these  are 
floating  wildly  about  on  the  broad  ocean  of  life,  just  ready  to  sink  for 
ever  beneath  the  waves  j  what  terrible  life-tragedies  are  being  enac- 
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ted  daily  before  our  very  eyes ;  into  how  many  a  bosom  does  a 
scarlet  letter  scorch  and  rankle,  consuming  with  slow  torture  the 
agonized,  despairing  victim  ;  what  histories  of  treachery  and  sin  remain 
forever  unwritten  ;  what  bitter  memories  of  the  first  fall  from  virtue,  of 
wealth  squandered,  of  opportunities  thrown  away,  of  good  counsel 
spurned,  are  the  bosom  companions  of  some  men.  No  wonder  that 
remorse  is  daily  goading  on  men  and  women  to  destruction  !  And  that 
moment  of  phrenzy  and  despair  which  in  the  history  of  many  a  human 
soul,  intervenes  between  time  and  eternity,  what  a  terrible  summing  up 
does  it  contain ;  reason  nor  conscience  can  endure  the  retrospect,  and  the 
bridge  of  sighs  delivers  up  another  victim.  A  hurried  plunge,  a  few 
stifled  gasps,  a  smothered  shriek  of  agony,  and  as  the  lifeless  clay  floats 
off  with  the  tide,  to  add  another  to  the  long  list  of  the  unknown  dead,  a 
soul  too  is  borne  away  upon  the  bosom  of  that  shoreless  sea,  Eternity. 
Forth  it  goes  into  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever ;  no  ray  from 
Heaven  to  cheer  it,  only  the  gibes  and  laughter  of  a  cruel  world  ring- 
ing after  it  from  the  shore. 

Shall  we  not  ponder  such  scenes  as  these  ?  Ought  they  not  to  sober 
us  a  little  ?  Shall  we  pass  them  by  and  forget  them  in  selfish  gratifi- 
cation, or  shall  we  meet  like  men,  who  feel  that  we  have  each  of  us 
duties  to  perform.  God  grant  that  through  the  lives  and  labors  of 
earnest  men,  the  time  may  soon  come  when  no  such  ruins  as  these  will 
cast  their  black  shadow  across  the  pathway'Humanity  is  now  treading 
doubtfully  and  in  tears.  J.  e.  m. 
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He  must  have  been  a  very  sarcastic  bilious  man,  who  first  spoke  of 
the  "golden  hopes  of  youth,"  and  pretended  to  sigh  for  its  "happy 
days."  Following  the  example  of  this  sour  individual,  other  sarcastie 
men,  in  succeeding  generations,  have  praised,  with  caustic  irony,  the 
pleasures  of  the  morning  of  life,  until,  of  late  days,  their  words  are 
hissed  into  our  shrinking  ear  just  as  if  we  had  not  long  since  detected 
the  ill  natured  jest,  and  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  were  making 
game  of  us.    For  the  young  man— and  especially  the  young  studious 
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man — is  in  no  enviable  plight.  To  many  of  us,  understanding  is  a  late 
gift.  It  is  hardly  four  years  since  some  of  us  managed  to  break  the 
hard  enveloping  shell  of  apathy,  and  thrusting  our  brainless  pates  out 
into  the  world,  peeped  our  querulous  beseeching  for  something  to  eat. 
We  were  small  and  weak,  at  that  time,  but  of  tremendous  appetite. 
We  gobbled  up,  without  a  wink,  whole  theories  of  learned  men,  and 
only  felt  our  hunger  tickled  into  aggravation.  We  bolted,  in  enor- 
mous bites,  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  and  kept  whining  for  more.  We 
swallowed  entire  more  than  one  philosophy,  and  then  demanded  of 
Society  if  she  meant  to  starve  us.  Now,  in  our  Senior  year,  we  stretch 
our  gorged  selves,  like  surfeited  anacondas,  and  await,  uneasily,  the 
slow  process  of  natural  digestion. 

Such  gormandizing  naturally  brings  on  nightmares  and  mental  dys- 
pepsia. We  are  soon  divided  into  two  classes.  The  type  of  one  is  he 
who  is  willing  to  take  the  views  which  he  finds  ready  to  his  use,  and 
had  rather  listen  to  wiser  judgments  than  his  own.  This  one  has  a 
plain  future.  He  is  a  common  soldier  in  the  army  of  Progress,  but 
may  be  faithful  even  here,  and  do  some  stout  fighting.  He  is  the  only 
autocrat,  for  he  commands  his  destiny.  Fair  digestion,  good  morality 
and  average  success  render  his  career  common-place.  He  lives  in  en- 
viable comfort,  and  dies  without  a  sigh.  The  other  class  is  represent- 
ed by  him  who  has  to  begin  at  first  principles  and  painfully  struggle 
on  towards  conviction ;  who  in  no  case,  will  trust  the  answer  before 
he  has  solved  the  sum — who  has  quarrels  with  every  result ;  who 
feels  himself  thoroughly  unique  and  solitary,  bound  to  no  past  or  fu- 
ture, but  only  concerned  with  the  immediate  present.  He  is  like  one 
who  has  been  traveling  all  night,  and,  wakening  near  dawn,  wonders 
into  what  country  he  has  journeyed.  Everything  is  so  strange.  He 
sits  in  his  College  room,  able  to  make  out  that  he  is  a  reality  among 
realities,  but  scarcely  daring  to  say  whether  life  is  an  enormous  joke, 
very  irresistible  to  those  who  can  appreciate  it,  or  a  holy  probation, 
out  of  which  shall  be  evolved  hereafter  goodness  without  end.  There 
lies  upon  his  table,  in  compass  of  a  few  inches,  all  that  is  known  of  the 
history  of  the  world;  how  the  children  in  their  present  nursery,  have  been 
bickering  over  their  toys  ;  how  they  have  been  busy  in  setting  up  one 
to  rule  over  them,  and  binding  him  to  his  supremacy  with  rule  and  pre- 
cedent, merely  to  tear  him  from  it  with  louder  brawling.  What  final 
inference  is  he  to  gain  1  Amid  the  myriad  voices,  is  the  vote  for  vice 
or  virtue  1  Then  he  turns  to  metaphysics,  and  while  two  philosophers 
are  wrangling  till  exhausted,  lo  !  a  third  comes  galloping  up,  brand- 
ishing his   syllogisms,  and  quickly  makes  an  end   of  them:    there 
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too,  after  every  chapter,  he  seems  to  see  the  same  question,  "  Which 
is  true  ;  which  is  false  ?"  He  listens  to  the  preacher,  and  hears  a  vic- 
ious whisper,  asking  whether  religion  is  any  determined  thing;  in  a 
word,  whether  the  universe  is  well-conducted  or  only  a  snarl  of  cast- 
away laws  and  responsibilities. 

It  is  at  this  bewildered  period  that  he  hears  of  such  a  thing  as  Cant. 
He  has  assumed  the  premise,  heretofore,  that  truth  is  the  only  valu- 
able possession,  but  the  monosyllable  suggests  a  grave  suspicion. 
Resolving  to  examine  the  word,  he  finds  it  chiefly  in  the  mouths  of  two 
sorts  of  men. 

If  our  stupid  man  hates  anything,  he  does  hate  Cant.  He,  for  his 
part,  is  a  blunt  plain  man,  but  he  cannot  abide  Cant.  This  world  is 
rough,  and  it  is  a  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  to  try  to  make  it 
smooth.  He  pays  his  debts,  has  his  pew  in  church,  and  votes  for  the 
most  available  candidate,  and  little  else  can  be  expected  of  him.  The 
chief  end  of  man,  he  will  tell  you,  (after  a  consultation  of  the 
catechism,)  is  to  glorify  God;  and  by  this  is  meant  to  mind  your  own 
business  and  keep  the  commandments.  The  Student  finds  it  hard  to 
restrain  his  disgust  for  this  man,  repetitions  of  whom,  wearing  the 
same  stolid,  anxious  stare  of  greed,  he  jostles  in  every  stroll  about  the 
town.  Number  Two,  however,  is  a  wretch  after  a  more  atrocious 
pattern.  He  has  some  glimmering  of  the  harmony  and  fitness  of 
things.  While  the  first  denounces,  in  his  drivelling  invective,  all  sys- 
tems of  morals  as  fanciful,  never  dreaming  that  he  is  living  in  accord- 
ance with  one  of  the  worst  of  them,  Number  Two  appreciates  various 
theories,  but  demurs  to  their  operation.  He  will  write  you  one  of  the 
chastest  creeds  that  can  be  compiled  from  all  the  Gospels ;  expatiate 
on  its  ineffable  beauties,  demonstrate  its  unavoidable  verity,  and  con- 
clude by  lamenting  that  so  fine  a  ware  cannot  be  exhibited  in  the  mar- 
ket. He  evidently  thinks  that,  in  our  characters  and  codes  of  law, 
we  should  make  terms  with  the  devil — that  right  shall,  indeed,  have 
the  broadest  control,  but  that  certain  delicate  perquisites  shall  fall  to 
evil,  which  right  must  in  no  case  tamper  with.  Hence,  when  he  hears 
one  hint  of  "infinite  truth,"  or  "universal  justice,"  he  is  moved  by 
emotions  of  the  liveliest  scorn,  and  cannot  but  deplore  the  alarming  ex- 
tent, to  which  the  flagitious  tenets  of  German  philosophy  have  insin- 
uated themselves  into  the  minds  of  youth.  Number  Two  ably  con- 
ducts a  secular  newspaper,  perhaps.  In  this  event,  with  gentle  nega- 
tives, he  opposes  the  economy  of  amiable  philanthropists,  or  again 
explodes  into  derisive  mirth  over  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips.     "  Really  this  Phillips  is  a  most  amusing  man.    Good  pow- 
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ers  of  rhetoric— quite  good.  Can  choose  you  a  nosegay  of  Greek 
myths — none  easier.  But  then  his  cant  about  "eternal  justice,"  and 
the  like  is  so  delightfully  unsophisticated."  And,  with  this  pleasant- 
ry, Number  Two  goes  his  way,  leaving  our  Student  undecided  wheth- 
er to  cry  after  him,  "Most  august  and  gracious  teacher  !"  or  "  Most 
ungodly  and  abominable  infidel !" 

When  his  perplexity,  however,  has  at  last  subsided,  he  finds  he  has 
drifted  upon  the  unexpected  conclusion  that  "  cant"  consists  in  advo- 
cating too  rigid  an  adherence  to  the  law  of  virtue.  It  cannot  consist  in 
advocating  depravity,  for  who  ever  heard  of  a  canting  lawyer,  editor, 
or  even  a  canting  alderman?  They  are  weak  but  well-meaning 
preachers,  scholars,  or  philosophers  who  indulge  in  this  reprobated 
habit,  and,  of  course,  the  censure  implied  in  it  must  have  been  pro- 
voked by  their  pressing  the  claims  of  virtue  with  too  much  energy. 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he  will  admit  the  word  into  his  own  vo- 
cabulary, for  its  craftiness  and  policy  directly  oppose  the  fervor  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  Besides,  let  him  take  up  his  Universal  History, 
and  where  will  he  find  that  anything  other  than  disaster  ever  came  of 
conceding  to  evil,  or  anything  other  than  good  ever  came  of  legis- 
lating from  both  tables  of  the  law  1  Or  let  him  look  out  upon 
the  world,  and  where  will  he  find  that  kindling  the  altar-fire  with 
"  cunning  sparks  of  hell,"  ever  made  the  offering  more  acceptable  1 
There  is  more  than  hope  for  that  young  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  be 
called  visionary,  or  who  is  too  circumspect  to  worship  in  the  popular 
theology  which  certain  profess.  The  twig  is  bending,  and  in  the  name 
of  a  venerable  proverb,  the  tree  shall  be  gracefully  inclined ! 

An  ugly  problem  at  this  juncture  comes  in  upon  him.  He  has  read 
his  history,  fought  its  last  battle,  crowned  its  last  king,  and  quelled 
its  last  rebellion.  Now  to  what  end,  unless  to  find  out  the  truth  of 
human  living,  and  act  by  its  suggestion  ?  There  is  but  one  tribunal 
and  when  the  good  judge  is  puzzled  beyond  recovery,  what  can  he  do  ] 
The  faculties  have  gone  through  high  and  low  places,  and  have  gath- 
ered in  a  rabble  of  assertions,  every  saint  and  vagabond  of  them  all, 
swearing  he  alone  is  fact.  Summon  each  in  his  turn  upon  the  witness- 
stand,  and  administer  the  solemn  oath  "  to  state  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  !"  The  first  depones  that  he  never  was  born, 
that  he  remembers  the  unlucky  affair  in  Eden  as  a  thing  of  yester- 
day ;  that,  in  short,  he  was  ancient  and  irreproachable  in  that  old 
time  "  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together."  The  second  has  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  first  an  imposter ;  he  goes  on  to  state 
that  he  has  kept  himself  concealed  during  all  previous  ages — only 
starting  up  at  intervals,  like  a  ghost,  to  terrify  some  anxious  thinker — 
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because  the  world  was  too  barbarous,  but  that  he  has  now  seen  fit  to 
enlighten  mankind.  The  third  disdains  to  be  second  to  any  in  vener- 
ableness,  conveys  in  unequivocal  terms,  a  warning  against  both  of  the 
preceding,  and  displays  certificates  of  good  character  from  every 
pious  man  from  Moses  down  to  modern  times.  Thus  the  complicated 
business  grows  more  hugely  insoluble,  and  Reason — to  state  it  moder- 
ately— knows" no  more  than  before  the  investigation  began.  As  the 
probability  of  never  attaining  Truth  becomes  slighter,  the  yearning 
becomes  mere  intense,  and  he  counts  as  blasphemers  or  madmen  those 
who  prefer  "  search  after  truth,"  rather  than  truth  itself.  In  this  way 
our  Student — as  "  one  crying  in  the  wilderness" — goes  stumbling  even 
to  the  dim  boundaries  of  the  Unknown,  all  the  while  sitting  in  his 
College  room,  and  gazing  thoughtfully  into  his  fire. 

The  idea  is  startling  which  suggests  "what  if  truth  be  not  the 
kindest  medicine  for  a  sick  man  V1  May  it  not  be  possible  that  he 
has,  all  this  while,  been  deceived  ?  Surely  he  has  been  sincere  in  all 
his  efforts,  and  yet  he  is  now  more  desperately  forlorn  than  at  the 
start.  "  A  man  without  faith"  (he  says,  under  the  dictation  of  the  last 
question,)  "is  unstable  and  unreliable.  Should  I  gain  truth  how  am  I 
benefitted  ?  I  cannot  sit  all  my  days  under  my  vine  and  fig  tree,  and 
have  her  sing  to  me.  She  will  call  down  a  curse  upon  me  unless  I 
carry  into  action  what  she  teaches.  Truth  is  only  a  mean  toward  an 
end,  and  the  end  is  life.  ■  Think  of  living/  said  Goethe ;  and  a  great 
Englishman  has  prophesied  that,  hereafter,  the  saying  shall  become 
the  watchword  of  nations  and  the  rule  of  societies.  Truth  is  nobler 
than  life,  but  not  for  a  corrupted  world,  just  as  a  primer  for  a  child  is 
more  useful  than  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  better  to  have  an  immovable 
faith,  and  to  live  with  earnestness  and  sobriety,  than  to  fret  and  doubt 
away  existence,  and  at  last  lie  down  to  die,  hopeless,  faithless,  to  close 
appropriately  a  career  of  anguish  and  vacillation.  I  believe  that 
honest  faith  is  better  than  honest  doubt,  combine  circumstances  as  you 
will.  I  want  to  go  forth  among  men  certain  of  something  besides  my 
own  uncertainty.  I  want  to  know  what  my  life  means  for  me — wheth- 
er I  am  floating  on  the  Mississippi  or  Niagara — whether  at  the  end  I 
shall  glide  into  a  region  of  mellow  tints  and  gentle  waters,  and  sweep 
bravely  out  on  the  bosom  of  an  ocean,  or  whether  the  goal  of  so  much 
painful  journeying  is  to  be  a  swift  plunge  and  inevitable  destruction. 
One-eyed  people  think  that  religion  is  indispensable  only  at  the  three 
epochs, — Sundays,  funerals,  and  times  of  sickness — to  which  may  be 
added  thunder  showers  of  unusual  severity ;  while  the  fact  beyond  all 
contradiction  is  that  the  gayest  life,  if  skeptical,  is  hollow,  tedious, 
and  undesirable;   but  a  firm  belief  in  something — no   matter  how 
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chimerical — flings  a  warm  gush  of  sunlight  on  the  path  ahead,  and 
animates  the  dreary  formal  tasks  of  labor  into  sacred  duties  whose 
performance  is  a  privilege.  For  such  a  man,  however  obscure,  can 
look  up  from  his  lowliness  towards  the  glory  of  the  grandest  king,  and 
think  that  a  score  or  two  of  rapid  seasons  shall  hardly  bud  and  fade, 
before  the  slight,  fictitious  distinctions  of  circumstance  shall  be 
brushed  away,  and  each  soul  be  left  standing  before  creation  to  declare 
what  work  it  has  accomplished."  "  I  would  not  have  you  think,"  (the 
genius  of  the  question  continues  by  the  Student's  lips,)  "I  would  not 
have  you  think  that,  for  its  melody,  a  carrion-bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
a  nightingale  in  the  bush;  or  that  an  absolute  lie  in  possession,  pro- 
vided we  put  unflinching  trust  in  it,  is  better  than  truth  uncaught. 
For  our  natures  are  so  constituted  that  a  faultless  lie,  monstrous  in  its 
lack  of  truth,  cannot  be  believed.  Satan  did  it  once,  when  human 
nature  had  not  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  but  the  infernal  trick 
cannot  be  used  again.  Socrates,  Confucius,  Mohammed  and  the 
priests  of  Krishna,  leaned  on  faiths,  which,  to  no  small  extent,  were 
clearly  evangelical;  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  better  to  take  a  few 
tares  among  one's  sheaves,  than  to  leave  the  entire  harvest  ungar- 
nered,  and  roam  in  search  of  that  Utopia  where  the  grain  shall  grow 
without  a  single  weed." 

These  questions  which  I  have  been  trying  to  state,  are  but  strag- 
glers of  the  great  host  which  encamps  against  any  young  Student  who 
is  disposed  to  think  over  what  he  reads  and  sees.  They  are  not,  to 
say  the  least,  agreeable,  for  they  cause  many  an  hour  of  troubled 
thought ;  they  are  not  very  dangerous,  for  the  patient  generally  re- 
covers ;  they  are  not  avoidable,  for  they  are  natural.  In  view  of  these 
conclusions  I  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this 
doubting  should  stir  up  the  unclean  humors  of  malignity  in  so  many 
healthy  and  orthodox  bodies ;  or  why  the  wolves  should  always  tear 
to  pieces  the  unhappy  comrade  who  first  receives  a  wound.  I  have 
also  been  at  a  loss  to  know  why  they  exulted  in  detecting  a  similarity 
between  the  views  of  two  unbelievers,  and  why  they  always  infused  a 
peculiar  waspishness  into  a  charge  of  plagiarism.  Of  course  their 
theories  have  been  put  forth  before !  Poor  distracted  souls  have  been 
fagging  to  and  fro  between  the  limits  of  thought,  and,  age  after  age, 
beholding  upon  their  way  the  same  mysterious  inscriptions,  have  gone 
about,  either  asking  for  interpretation,  or  fashioning  one  of  their  own. 
To  say  that  such  or  such  an  idea  is  as  old  as  such  or  such  a  philoso- 
pher, so  far  from  overthrowing  it,  is  offering  a  substantial  tribute  of 
approbation ;  for  it  confirms  the  chance  of  its  validity,  and  proves  at 
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once  that  it  is  no  whim  of  an  eccentric  mind,  built  upon  the  too  com- 
mon foundation  of  sedentary  habits  and  ill-entreated  stomachs. 

But  what  affords  a  melancholy  sardonic  entertainment  for  the  victim 
of  doubts  or  mental  irregularities,  is  the  remedies  which  pert  self- 
sufficient  men  compound.  They  rise  with  their  subject.  The  public 
shall  see  how  simple  is  the  diagnosis.  Let  them  not  be  thought  to 
speak  lightly  of  so  grave  a  topic ;  let  them  rather  lay  their  hands 
upon  their  mouths,  and  in  this  unassuming  but  suffocating  posture,  let 
them  enter  upon  the  discussion.  Then,  after  this  preface,  nimbly  they 
reel  off  a  cheap  but  well  known  tirade  about  the  miasmatic  influence 
of  German  rationalism,  while  the  Student  replies  by  a  fierce  laughter, 
very  uncomfortable  for  the  writer  if  he  be  not  a  knave  as  well  as  a 
booby. 

But,  after  all,  is  any  remedy  needed?  The  affection  is  not  disbelief 
but  doubt ;  and  in  nothing  beside  is  the  preposterous  spectacle  so 
often  exhibited  of  making  a  youth  swallow,  at  one  pious  gulp,  a  creed 
and  all  its  concomitant  impedimenta.  We  soundly  scold  him  if  he  choose 
a  wife,  horse  or  profession,  solely  at  his  father's  suggestion ;  and  so 
must  flog  him  into  desperate  rebellion  if,  with  scrupulous  nicety,  he 
stick  to  the  rule  in  such  a  trifle  as  getting  religion  for  himself.  There 
is  not  a  sentiment  of  common  sense  or  an  axiom  of  logic  which  is  not 
defied  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  one  must  believe  a  system  to  be 
authentic,  merely  because  grandmother  has  said  so.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  infidels  make  merry.  If  a  young  man  is  backward  to  stultify 
himself  by  a  renunciation  of  his  reason ;  if  he  hesitate  to  insult  his 
Creator  by  parting  with  his  rights  as  a  rational  creature,  there  is 
always  a  narrow-minded  class  to  accuse  him  of  having  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  allurements  of  the  wily  Parker.  Who  is  Theodore  Parker  ?  I 
am  utterly  unable  to  say  what  his  opinions  may  be,  but  he  is  undoubt- 
edly a  sensible  and  harmless  man  if  he  teach  nothing  more  than  the 
necessity  of  having  an  open  Bible.  Now  if  this  doubting  is  not  de- 
rived from  introversion,  how  does  this  class  explain  the  phenomena 
that  many  a  one  doubted  before  he  could  read  German,  when  he  knew 
Emerson  only  to  abominate  him,  and  could  not  tell  you,  if  put  upon 
his  honor,  whether  Carlyle  was  born  in  Boston  or  New  York  1  These 
writers  are  teachers  of  wide,  even  if  not  wholesome,  influence,  but  if 
they  inculcate  maxims  which  are  believed  as  soon  as  heard,  then  we 
must  infer  that  they  have  called  attention  to  truths  so  clear  and  pre- 
cious that  all  good  men  ought  to  be  thankful.  Yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  case  is  different.  Carlyle  no  more  started  doubting 
than  he  made  a  future  to  doubt  about.    A  good  deal  of  our  apparent 
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unbelief,  to  be  sure,  originates  in  pride  of  intellect,  and  is  rather  a 
sullen  endeavor  not  to  believe  anything  which  requires  self-denial, 
than  a  nervous  apprehension  of  self-deception ;  but  that  which  springs 
naturally  from  a  healthy  mind  can  never,  I  fear,'  be  removed  by 
paltry  means.  "  Ah,  gentlemen,"  (cries  our  moral  Ishmaelite,  in  a 
moment  of  exasperation,)  "you  may  stuff  us  with  the  analogies  of 
Butler,  but  we  will  grin  over  his  most  convincing  paragraphs ;  twice 
on  a  Sunday,  you  may  drive  us  off  to  Church,  but  the  heresy  will 
fatten  under  your  very  noses." 

Thus  does  our  reflective  Student  idle  away  the  balmy  days  of  his 
youth.  But,  slowly  shaping  themselves  from  the  chaos,  great  purpo- 
ses will  rise  within  him.  Out  of  the  crucible  of  sore  temptation  his 
belief  shall  issue  with  a  brightness  which  no  future  suffering  shall 
dim.  And,  far  along  in  life, — when  the  weak  trembling  lad  shall  have 
become  a  strong  believing  man — he  shall  look  back  upon  that  homely 
room,  in  which  the  victory  was  won,  as  a  holy  place,  and  shall  thank 
God  for  having  been  allowed  to  form  his  faith  in  grievous  tribulation. 

s.  s. 


? 


At  night  the  wind  died  down, — our  yacht 

Went  drifting  on  its  way, 
And  we  two  watched  through  purple  clouds 
The  dying  God  of  Day. 

The  water  rippled  at  the  bow, 
The  bubbles  floated  by, 
Yet  she  was  silent,  /was  silent, 
Why? 

The  deep  sea,  darkened  by  our  shade, 

With  sudden  flashes  gleamed, 
As  if  the  wave  still  held  the  light, 
That  all  day  long  had  streamed. 

The  water  glittered  at  the  bow 
And  then  went  sparkling  by, 
Still  she  was  silent,  I  was  silent, 
Why? 
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We  passed  a  wreath  of  starry  foam. 

Pure  as  the  driven  snow, 
It  seemed  the  jewelled  bridal  wreath, 
Of  some  fair  nymph  below. 

The  water  glittered  at  the  bow, 
And  then  went  sparkling  by, 
Still  she  was  silent,  /  was  silent, 
Why? 

The  round  moon  rose,  the  mirrored  sea 

Lay  bathed  in  silver  light, 
The  humble  stars  were  veiled  before 
The  Goddess  of  the  Night. 

The  water  glittered  at  the  bow 
And  then  went  sparkling  by, 
Still  she  was  silent,  /  was  silent, 
Why? 

A  breeze  sprang  up — our  cloud-like  sail 

Shook  out  each  idle  fold, 
And  from  the  prow  each  crested  wave, 
Fell  back  in  showers  of  gold. 

The  water  foamed  beneath  the  bow 
And  then  when  hissing  by, 
Still  she  was  silent,  i"  was  silent, 
Why? 

But  when  the  moon  stood  overhead, 

And  dawn  began  to  glow, 
Bewitching  Morpheus  waved  his  wand, 
And  beckoned  her  below. 

The  waves  still  dashed  against  the  bow 

Then  glided  swiftly  by. 

Alone  I  watched  till  break  of  day, 

I  cannot  tell  you  why. 


44  Common  Cnpim" 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  and  attractive  features  of  Yale  College 
is  the  strong  democratic  spirit  which  prevades  it.  Situated  in  a  city, 
remarkable  for  its  eminent  beauty  rather  than  its  wealth ;  with  a 
Faculty,  who  discard  kid  gloves  and  unapproachable  formality  in  their 
daily  intercourse  with  the  students,  and  work  with  them  with  a  mani- 
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festation  of  interest  which  can  only  arise  from  an  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  their  pursuits ;  with  men  from  almost  every  state,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Union,  and  certainly  from  every  condition  in  life;  bringing  with 
them  the  crude  and  varied  notions  which  have  been  acquired  from  old 
associations  at  home  ;  finding  as  they  meet  together  and  live  together 
that  no  one's  opinions  were  infallibly  correct,  but  that  they  must  be 
modified  and  liberalized  with  every  new  contact  and  additional  acquire- 
ment— I  say  with  all  these  causes  at  work,  even  if  no  more  be 
adduced,  the  republican  character  of  our  College  becomes  at  once 
a  most  simple  and  natural  result. 

Besides  all  this,  and  one  of  the  best  things  too  about  it  all,  we  are 
by  necessity — and  thank  heaven  for  it — we  are  happily  cut  loose  from 
all  the  trappings  and  humbuggery  which  give  for  a  time,  at  least,  gilded 
positions  and  galvanized  respectability  among  men,  and  are  left  to 
good  staunch  common  sense — rare  as  it  is — to  adopt  for  us  some  other 
and  truer  standard  of  excellence.  Everybody  who  is  blessed  with 
two  eyes  and  two  ears  and  a  tolerable  amount  of  brains,  and  who  has 
lived  long  enough  to  enter  college,  must  know,  if  not  from  personal 
discovery,  at  least  from  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  that  somehow  or 
other  there  has  been  a  queer  jumble  made  in  the  distribution  of  money 
and  power,  and  that  while  integrity  and  patient  industry  have  made  a 
few  men  rich,  mere  luck  or  downright  rascality  have  quite  as  frequently 
built  brown  stone  Fronts  and  imported  statues  from  Rome.  Well, 
we  can't  help  it.  We  may  knit  our  brows  a  little  when  their  carriage 
wheels  go  whirling  by,  throwing  the  dust  upon  our  meaner  coats,  but 
we  might  just  as  well  laugh;  we  can't  mend  the  matter  by  a  scowl, 
and  it  might  be  quite  unpleasant  to  hurl  after  them  a  stone.  So  snap 
we  our  fingers  at  what  has  has  been  and  what  too  we  know  must  be, 
and  with  something  akin  to  quiet  satisfaction,  begin  a  new  kind  of  life, 
where  simple  merit  becomes  the  fixed  and  only  fair  criterion  of 
personal  worth. 

This  then  is  our  Declaration  of  Rights.  We  are  "  independent," 
and  if  not  "  free  and  equal,"  it  is  because  of  the  decrees  of  Nature  and 
the  Faculty,  against  either  of  which  experience  has  taught  us  there  is 
little  use  in  rebellion.  But  we  are  independent;  let  us  be  thankful  for 
that,  for  it  is  not  always  to  last.  Here  at  least  we  occupy  common 
ground.  No  aristocracy  of  the  codfish  sort  finds  countenance  among  us. 
For  anything  that  we  know  or  for  anything  that  we  care,  this  man  may 
be  the  heir  to  millions  and  an  honored  name — that  one  may  have  sha- 
ken hands  w7ith  honest,  poverty;  this  man  may  have  been  the  "  head 
boy"  of  his  school,  praised  by  teachers  and  idolized  at  home — this  one 
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may  have  been  the  lowest  of  his  "  form,"  and  never  known  an  encour- 
aging word  or  a  steadfast  friend.  No  matter  now.  We  ask  no  questions 
about  that  here.  Bring  only  the  wealth  of  God's  gifts  of  heart  and 
mind,  and  rejoice  that  in  one  place  at  least  they  will  claim  the  position 
of  an  unsold  birthright. 

Well,  we  move  on  in  our  course — slowly  it  seems,  but  after  all  the 
years  soon  glide  by — and  we  find  that  insensibly  we  have  swerved  at 
times  from  the  theoretic  standard  which  we  all  adopted,  and  which 
for  the  most  part  we  have  maintained.  It  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  which  we  have  to  do  with  now.  We  are  far  enough  from 
perfection — and  who  expects  differently — but  let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
unite  more  closely  our  ideas  and  our  acts  in  a  consistent  and  practical 
union. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  customs  have  grown  up  among  us, 
which  sometimes  promote  and  sometimes  hinder  the  perfect  working 
of  this  principle.  In  the  first  place,  here  are  our  class  distinctions. 
Unquestionably  they  are  to  some  extent  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a 
positive  good.  But  need  they  be  so  marked  and  so  rigid  as  we  have 
them  here  ?  Much  depends  upon  the  general  spirit  which  pervades 
every  class,  and  which  oftentimes  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  but 
that  spirit  it  must  be  remembered  is  only  the  expression  of  aggregate 
private  sentiments  to  which  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  have  contributed 
our  share.  Now  instead  of  being  blindly  governed  by  this,  is  it  not 
our  business  to  act  independently  of  it,  whenever  our  judgment  pre- 
scribes for  us  a  different  course  %  Now  my  good  friends  let  me  right 
here  relieve  you  of  any  idea  that  I  am  either  a  disciple  and  advocate 
of  pseudo  college  reform,  or  that  I  purpose  to  inflict  upon  your  patience 
any  pet  scheme  of  my  own,  which  looks  towards  any  such  end.  I  do 
not  intend  after  the  fashion  of  young  Copperfield  "  to  take  my  wood- 
man's axe  in  my  hand  and  clear  my  way  through  the  forest"  of  college 
customs  "  by  cutting  down  the  trees  till  I  come"  to  a  distant  and 
chimerical  perfection.  But  you  and  I  can  at  least  walk  among  and 
talk  about  them,  and  if  you  like  them,  by  all  means  let  them  grow — 
it  is  as  much  your  business  as  mine. 

Here  then  is  this  hedge  of  class  distinction.  What  do  you  say 
about  it  ?  Is  it  not  too  high  ?  Do  not  these  great  shoots,  that  have 
been  so  long  growing  up  destroy  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  rest  ? 
Ought  they  not  at  least  to  be  evenly  lopped  off  %  There  certainly  can 
be  no  use,  nay  there  must  be  positive  harm  in  allowing  them  to  become 
an  ugly  and  impassable  thicket.  Now  if  I  could  have  my  way  I 
would  trim  close  and  trim  low,  and  in  many  places  I  would  cut  away 
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altogether.  Surely  we  are  not  animals  that  must  needs  be  fenced  in 
to  keep  every  one  in  his  own  lot.  Our  restraints  should  be  only  those 
which  propriety  and  common  sense  impose.  When  neither  are  pos- 
sessed or  acknowledged,  we  have  no  objection  to  seeing  men  put  in  the 
pen,  and,  if  you  please,  wear  a  poke  beside. 

Seriously,  we  fear  too  much  is  made  of  this  class  relation.  In  many 
cases  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  undoubtedly  a  good  thing.  But  we  all 
know  what  is  pretty  apt  to  happen  when  there  is  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Ordinarily,  it  is  true,  every  class  of  a  hundred  men  will  afford 
pleasant  society  for  all  its  members.  But  this  is  not  always  so.  Ex- 
ceptions will  every  day  arise,  and  when  a  person  finds  an  agreeable 
acquaintance  or  a  warm  friend  in  another  class,  and  prefers  his  society 
to  that  of  less  congenial  men  of  his  own,  why,  forsooth !  if  he  be  a 
Senior,  he  is  patronizing  ;  if  a  Sophomore,  he  is  a  toady.  Of  course 
he  is.  How  is  it  possible  that  he  should  be  anything  else  1  Who  will 
gainsay  so  astute  a  decision  !  There  is  an  axe  to  be  ground  there  ! 
You  may  not  see  it,  you  may  not  know  exactly  who  is  to  hold  it  on,  or 
who  is  to  turn  the  crank,  but  you  may  bet  your  life  there  is  a  grind- 
stone between  them.  Is'nt  it  perfectly  contemptible  to  see  every  honest 
impulse  maligned  and  every  generous  act  assailed,  as  the  off-shoot  of  the 
meanest  self-advancement  ]  Well  may  they  ask — "  who  made  you  a 
judge  and  ruler  over  us  1  Whence  the  authority  and  significance  of 
your  credentials  %  Produce  them  now,  or  stop  the  canting,  officious 
meddling  which  you  know  can  only  end  in  disturbing  harmony  and  in 
breeding  distrust  among  friends." 

Well,  we  are  "independent,"  we  said.  Relatively,  of  course. 
Restraints  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Some  necessary,  some  self- 
imposed, — these  all  men  approve.  Some  subtle,  powerful,  sinister, — 
these  all  men  should  condemn.  Nor  are  they  a  late  product  of  our 
soil.  Their  influence  is  seen,  aye  and  felt  too,  long  before  Junior  poli- 
tics begin  their  squabbles  and  their  hate.  We  are  not  sure  that 
Freshman  year  is  altogether  free  from  its  contact.  It  is  oftentimes, 
perhaps  we  may  say  generally,  content  with  a  smaller  field  of  operation 
than  society  nominations.  In  our  walks  and  in  our  rooms  have  we  not 
heard  the  motives  of  men's  actions  canvassed  and  denounced  1  And 
this  we  call  a  fair  trial !  Nay,  we  even  pride  ourselves  upon  the  lib- 
erality of  our  sentiments.  Four  years  and  less  in  College,  so  expands 
our  ideas  and  elevates  their  tone  !  Yes,  with  a  vengeance.  Ah,  we 
get  so  sharp,  so  shrewd,  so  penetrating,  that  we  can  see  through  any 
thickness  of  millstones  and  discern  at  a  glance  every  plot  in  College. 
Plot !     Good  heavens !    Have  sensible  men  grown  fools  and  honest 
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men  turned  knaves  1  Cannot  a  person  be  actuated  by  disinterested 
motives?  Is  there  nothing  short  of  the  accomplishment  of  some 
secret  and  cherished  scheme,  which  can  account  for  his  action  ?  But 
then  it  l-o-o-k-s  so  much  like  it.  Does  it,  indeed !  Really,  then,  I 
suppose  it  must  not  be  disputed.  Now  have  we  grown  so  old,  and  not 
yet  learned  so  simple  a  lesson  as, 


"  Appearances  deceive, 


And  this  one  maxim  is  the  standing  rule, 
Men  are  not  what  they  seem." 

Would  it  not  be  more  wise,  more  just,  more  manly,  first  to  ascertain 
the  facts — discarding  other  men's  fancies — and  then  decide  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  1  How  much  hard  feeling,  how  much  sad 
feeling  too  would  be  avoided.  Men  do  not  often  parade  their  sorrow. 
The  deepest  water  is  always  the  most  silent.  Alone  in  our  rooms, 
our  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  but  our  thoughts  revolving  the  events  of  the 
day,  we  sit,  and  by-and-by,  they  rest  on  something  which  we  did  not 
think  that  he,  of  all  men,  would  have  said,  and  then  the  fire  grows 
somehow  misty  and  dim,  and  we  rise  hastily  with — thank  God  !  a  few 
terms  more,  and  College  life  is  done. 

Need  this  always  be  ?  Ought  we  not  all,  especially  old  friends, 
ought  they  not  oftener  to  think  of  this  ?  Is  confidence,  is  tried  integ- 
rity nothing  ?  Is  the  memory  of  old  associations  nothing  1  Nothing 
the  old  fireside  tales  and  stories  and  songs  ?  Nothing  the  possession 
of  little  secrets  which  only  we  two  knew  ?  And  shall  imputed  motives, 
apparent  inconsistence  or  other  men's  suspicions — mere  straws  as  they 
are — shall  any  or  all  of  these  overthrow  the  confidence  and  friendship, 
which  long  intimacy  has  cemented  ?  If  so,  we  not  only  do  violence  to 
our  own  better  judgment,  but  we  injure  private  feeling  which  it  will 
be  hard,  very  hard  to  restore. 

In  a  little  while  we  will  be  done  here.  We  shall  engage  in  other 
scenes.  Business  cares  and  the  countless  duties  of  active  life  may 
press  upon  us,  but  they  cannot  always  claim  our  thoughts.  Silver 
hairs  may  sprinkle  our  brow,  but  the  memory  of  College  days  can 
never  grow  old.  "  In  the  still  night,  and  calm  night"  we  will  walk 
among  old  friends  again,  and  visit  the  scenes  of  many  a  year  ago  ;  but 
in  all  the  forms  that  come  crowding  around  us,  none  will  be  more  wel- 
come and  yet  more  sad  than  those  most  injured  and  once  most  loved. 
Time  will  change  many  things,  which  now  seem  fixed.  Removed 
from  the  influences  and  prejudices  which  too  often  cloud  our  vision 
here,  we  will  see  things  in  a  clearer  and  better  light.    Much  mist  will 
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pass  away,  and  much  that  seemed  inconsistent  then,  will  stand  acquitted 
by  a  riper  and  more  sober  judgment  now. 

Let  us  try  then  to  have  a  little  more  charity  for  each  others  faults. 
Let  not  our  faith  in  human  goodness  be  easily  shaken.  Above  all  let 
us  be  slow,  very  slow  to  say  or  do  anything  which  will  destroy  true 
friendship.  It  is  not  so  common  a  thing  as  to  be  hastily  formed,  and 
as  hastily  thrown  aside. 

"  The  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  by  the  soul  with  hooks  of  steel." 

If  then,  at  any  time,  appearances — fickle  and  false  as  we  know  them 
to  be — should  arise,  and  for  the  moment  shake  our  trust  in  character  ; 
nay,  if  the  suspicion  should  be  corroborated  by  seeming  proof,  better, 
far  better  discard  the  thought  at  once  ;  better,  far  better  trust  the  con- 
viction of  years  before  the  hastily  formed  opinion  of  to-day ;  and  if 
finally  compelled  to  choose,  act  then  not  rashly,  but 

"  Lay  this  into  your  breast  : 
Old  friends,  like  old  swords,  still  are  trusted  best." 

W.  H.  F. 


Cn  ffarto  §*lto  antr  §axk. 

It  was  getting  to  be  tedious  in  Aspinwall.  I  must  take  an  excur- 
sion. But  where?  To  Porto  Bello.  That  was  the  only  place  of 
much  interest,  in  the  vicinity,  left  for  me.  Now  for  the  arrangements. 
If  some  pleasant  fellow  will  go  along,  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  I  will 
go  alone.  The  morning  after  these  reflections,  I  tried  to  induce  some 
one  of  my  rather  sparse  acquaintances  to  engage  in  the  trip.  No- 
body was  willing.  One  had  been  there,  aud  was  not  anxious  to  repeat 
the  visit ;  another  thought  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  the  New 
York  steamer  came  in  and  went  up  to  water.  No,  if  the  steamer  were 
here,  and  were  ready  to  start  to-day,  to  wheeze  its  way  up  to  the  foun- 
tains, I  would  not  go  in  her.  There  is  nothing  like  riding  in  a  native 
bungo.  That  is  an  experience  not  to  be  lost.  It  was  a  good  argu- 
ment, but  unsuccessful.  The  most  I  could  effect  was,  that  one  of 
them,  who  could  talk  Spanish,  should  bargain  with  a  bungo-master  to 
paddle  me  to  the  object  of  my  journey  and  bring  me  back  again,  when 
I  wished  to  return. 
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The  town  of  Aspinwall,  besides  being  surrounded  with  water,  is  in- 
tersected by  a  lagoon  or  inlet  of  the  sea.  Into  this  peaceful  retreat, 
many  a  green-turtle  comes,  on  moon-shiny  nights,  to  disport  himself, 
but  eventually  to  fall  into  the  traps  of  designing  men ;  into  it,  also, 
adventurous  sharks  thrust  their  persons,  while  prowling  for  fugitive 
prey.  These  are  distinguished,  but  transient  visitors.  Staying  more 
permanently,  so  as  almost  to  be  tenants  of  the  water's  dusky  surface, 
can  be  seen,  at  most  times,  a  fleet  of  native  merchant-men,  laden  to 
the  brink  with  green  cocoanuts,  sugar-cane,  limes,  bananas,  mangoes, 
and  alligator-pears.  Porto  Bello  furnishes  the  most  of  these  stores, 
together  with  their  venders.  The  enterprising  members  of  that  com- 
munity, taking  advantage  of  the  trades'  steady  blowing  into  Navy 
Bay,  fill  their  dug  outs  or  hungocs  with  salable  fruits,  spread  a  wide 
sheet  to  the  breeze,  and  steer  for  Aspinwall,  eighteen  miles  away. 
When  they  have  disposed  of  their  cargo,  they  paddle  back  home, 
against  a  wind  nearly  strong  enough  to  take  a  man  on  shore  off  his 
feet,  and  against  such  a  sea  as  a  gale  of  that  kind  brings  with  it.  It 
is  likely,  that  if  the  wind  blew  the  other  way,  so  that  the  present  toil 
of  return  met  them  at  the  outset,  not  one,  for  any  inducement,  would 
ever  undertake  the  voyage.  My  business  lay  with  one  of  these  boat- 
men. For  three  dollars  he  was  to  paddle  me  to  Porto  Bello,  and  for 
three  more  was  to  let  me  sail  back  with  him,  on  the  next  day  but  one, 
when  he  returned  wTith  a  fresh  invoice  of  merchandise.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  I  crawled  with  great  caution  into  the  fidgety  little  craft 
which  had  been  engaged  for  me,  and  obedient  to  the  violent  gesticula- 
tions of  its  master,  settled  down  into  a  reclining  posture  near  the  bow. 
My  'ombre  ,  as  I  shall  hereafter  call  him,  meaning  thereby  simply  man, 
stripped  his  mahogany  surface  of  the  scanty  attire  which  ordinarily 
invested  it,  seized  the  paddle  and  pushed  off.  The  boat's  motion, 
while  gliding  in  smooth  water,  was  very  agreeable;  but  I  confess 
that  its  excessive  friskiness,  when  we  reached  the  chopped-sea  in  the 
bay,  was  to  me  a  source  of  some  anxiety.  In  the  stern,  flat  on  the 
bottom,  sat  the  'ombre,  swaying  his  body  to  and  fro  according  to  the 
necessities  of  equilibrium,  and  regularly  striking  a  sinewy  sweep, 
which  made  the  canoe  leap  at  every  stroke.  In  the  bow,  also  on  the 
bottom,  Hay  half  stretched-out,  and  careful  how  I  moved  my  eyeballs. 
And  there  seems  to  have  been  a  need  of  such  cautiousness ;  for  once, 
when  my  imprudent  person  made  an  unpremeditated  essay  to  ease  its 
position,  a  sharp  ejaculation  from  the  stern,  and  a  threatening  whisk 
of  the  paddle,  warned  me  that  no  great  reliance,  in  that  quarter,  was 
put  upon  my  acrobatic  discretion.    But  in  spite  of  the  watery  commo- 
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tion,  we  rode  safely,  (under  the  contingency  of  my  lying  still,)  and 
with  some  speed.  The  light-house  and  the  head  of  the  island  were  left 
behind,  and,  at  length,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  great  waves  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean. It  was  a  very  peculiar  and  unpleasant  sensation  which  seized 
me  when  we  got  on  those  rollers.  I  began  to  wish  that  I  had  waited 
for  the  steamer.  As  each  successive  billow  took  us,  the  head  of  the 
bungo  went  up,  as  if  anything  sublunary  had  become  distaseful  to  it — 
then  down  again  fearfully,  bringing  up  the  'ombre  to  the  same  scorn- 
ful altitude.  The  only  thing  re-assuring  was,  the  complete  composure 
of  my  voyageur.  Whether  he  was  down  in  a  black  pit,  or  up  on  a 
crested  mountain,  be  plied  his  stroke  with  undeviating  precision,  while 
not  a  muscle  of  his  face  showed  the  least  anxiety.  As  nothing  was  to 
be  gained  by  counting  the  waves,  I  turned  my  attention,  so  far  as  I 
could  fix  it,  to  the  sight  about  me.  Behind,  on  the  coral-wrought 
island  of  Manzanilla,  lay  Aspinwall,  looking  so  flat  and  low,  that  it 
seemed  liable  to  be  washed  away  by  the  first  wave  of  uncommon  big- 
ness. Separated  from  Manzanilla  by  Navy  Bay,  was  a  great  tongue 
of  land,  around  whose  point  burrowed  the  remains  of  Ohagres.  On 
the  left,  sullen  with  the  shade  of  impenetrable  forests,  stood  the  great 
hills  which  join  the  Cordilleras  and  Andes.  On  the  right,  tossed  the 
Caribbean.  And  over  the  whole  prospect  there  was  thrown  the  lustre 
of  a  half-obscured  sun,  sinking  into  the  ocean.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  that  luminary  rises  in  the  West  and  sets  in  the 
East; — that  is,  it  seems  to.  In  no  quarter  of  the  globe  could  happier 
facilities  be  offered  for  a  catholic  disregard  of  points  of  the  compass. 
A  traveler,  waking  up  in  Panama,  may  behold  the  sun  raising  itself 
out  of  the  Pacific,  with  that  serene  composure  which  belongs  only  to 
habitual  practice ;  after  rubbing  his  eyes  at  the  phenomenon,  he  can 
step  over  to  Aspinwall,  and  watch  it  retire  into  the  Caribbean  Atlantic. 
The  perplexity  is  cleared  up,  by  a  reference  to  a  map,  showing  the 
crooks  of  the  Isthmus ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  it  is,  at  first,  shocking  to  all  his  sense  of  propriety  and  estab- 
lished usage,  to  find,  that,  without  leaving  his  own  hemisphere,  the 
Atlantic  is  not  necessarily  East,  nor  the  Pacific  West. 

The  sameness  of  my  posture  was  getting  irksome,  so  I  determined 
to  while  away  its  tediousness  with  conversation.  I  said  to  myself,  I 
will  discourse  with  the  man  in  his  native  tongue. 

"Ombre!" 

"  Si,  (yes,)  senor." 

"  i  Ombre,  tiene  V.  los — l-o-s" — oranges  at  Porto  Bello  1 

"  i  Que,  (what,)  senorV 
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"  Why -eh,  tiene  V.  muchos  fruties — orange-fruties  Portum  Belluin?'» 

The  'ombre  probably  supposing  that  yes  would  be  a  harmless  an- 
swer, said  so.  Gratified  with  such  success,  I  went  on  to  inquire  face- 
tiously about  the  beauty  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  town. 

"Hem.  'Ombre  /" 

"  Si,  Senor" 

11 1  Son  las  senoritas  muy  handsome  up  there  ?" 

To  so  plain  a  question  the  fellow  replied  in  a  senseless  jargon  about 
muchachas  and  muchachos.  I  made  up  my  mind,  at  once,  that  he  didn't 
understand  his  own  language,  and  vowed  that  I  wouldn't  talk  with  him. 
The  sun  had  now  set,  and  the  darkness  which  so  quickly  succeeds  in 
the  torrid  zone,  was  thickening  upon  us.  I  had  got  somewhat  used  to 
the  motion  of  the  boat,  so  that  I  could  watch  the  water  with  more  of 
sympathetic  interest.  The  same  huge  billows  were  still  heaving  un- 
der us,  but  the  dark  blue  of  the  day-time  had  given  way  to  perfect 
blackness,  and  their  white  crests  to  tufts  of  phosphorescent  fire.  The 
wake  traced  itself  for  a  rod  behind,  in  fantastic  streams  of  light ; 
while  at  every  dip  of  the  paddle,  little  luminous  whirlpools  shot 
astern,  till  the  foam  which  made  them  vanished.  There  are  some  in- 
cidents and  scenes  which  are  much  more  impressive  in  their  recollec- 
tion than  in  their  experience.  Thus,  the  ruins  of  Porto  Bello  itself, 
dignified  with  historic  greatness,  have  since  been  recalled  with  stronger 
effect  upon  me,  than  when  I  beheld  them.  But  there  are  others, 
which,  while  preserving  their  vividness  always,  in  their  actual  pres- 
ence unfold  themselves  with  such  imposing  fulness,  as  not  to  need 
the  rounding  and  perfecting  influence  of  time.  As  all  of  us  have,  I  had 
seen  a  few  sights,  worthy  of  a  boy's,  or,  perhaps,  a  man's  remem- 
brance. But  what  was  disclosed  now,  stood  upon  an  incomparably 
higher  footing.  For  when  the  moon — a  tropical  moon,  whose  magnifi- 
cence epithets  only  disparage — came  up  from  behind  the  sombre  hills 
of  the  coast,  there  came  with  it,  from  the  solitude  of  land  and  sea  and 
sky,  a  power  of  scenical  effect,  such  as  only  the  fortunate  ever  experi- 
ence, and  only  poets  dream  of.  Boundless,  but  varied  desolation  cov- 
ered with  supernatural  glory.  And,  by  antagonism,  to  bring  out  its 
strength  more  fully,  there  was  the  naked  'ombre,  with  his  automatic 
toil,  his  sweaty  shoulders,  and  not  a  thought  in  his  head  above  cocoa- 
nuts  and  sugar-cane. 

But  this  animal  brought  himself  and  his  charge  safely  to  Porto 
Bello.  It  was  after  midnight  when  we  reached  the  head-lands  which 
protect  the  harbor.  We  passed  them,  and  almost  immediately  floated 
in  perfect  quiet.     Some  glimmering  lights,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
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bay,  directed  our  course.  Finally,  having  gained  them,  we  beached 
the  boat,  and  I  had  the  relief  of  straightening  myself  on  dry  land. 
Picking  up  my  blanket  and  a  package  of  luncheon,  I  followed  the  'om- 
bre to  his  abode — a  cane  hut  containing  one  room,  plastered  on  the 
outside  with  mud,  and  thatched  with  palm-leaves.  There  was  the 
usual  famishing;  a  sallow,  slip-shod  woman,  half  a  dozen  naked  pick- 
inninies,  a  game-eock,  monkey,  parrot,  some  calabashes,  a  couple  of 
kettles,  and  a  grass  hammock,  strung  from  corner  to  corner.  Obeying 
the  imperative  gestures  of  my  host,  I  bundled  into  the  hammock,  and 
prepared  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  as  comfortably  as  I  could. 
Now  a  hammock  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  lounge  in,  but  I  never  fancied 
it  for  a  night's  rest.  If  it  is  long,  and  is  hung  in  a  small  room,  then* 
inevitably,  you  assume  the  attitude  of  a  letter  V.  Under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  you  cultivate  a  bow-back  and  round  shoulders. 
With  the  thankfulness,  however,  befitting  a  guest,  and  nearly  as  tired 
as  if  I  had  walked  the  distance,  I  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep,  nor 
even  dreamed  of  the  cock-roaches,  spiders,  scorpions,  and  centipeds, 
which,  undoubtedly,  lurked  in  the  thatch  over-head. 

Rather  early  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by  certain  angry  ex- 
clamations from  the  lady  of  the  house,  directed  toward  a  child  engaged 
alternately  in  screaming  and  sucking  his  fingers.  On  further  inspec- 
tion it  appeared  that  the  young  brat,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  something 
to  eat,  had  thrust  his  hand  into  a  hot  stew  of  rice  and  lard  which  the 
woman  was  preparing  for  breakfast  over  a  little  fire  just  outside  the 
door.  After  cuffing  his  ears  soundly,  she  now  stood  shaking  her  fist 
at  him.  As  it  was  broad  daylight,  I  rolled  out  of  the  hammock  and 
took  a  stroll ;  not  a  long  one  though,  for  the  beckoning  of  the  'ombre 
soon  summoned  me  to  the  morning's  meal.  In  common  with  the  head 
of  the  house,  his  wife  and  the  naked  and  very  dirty  children,  I  dipped 
into  the  kettle  and  regaled  myself  with  its  unctuous  contents.  I 
could  have  wished  that  the  young  ones  had  shown  a  more  decided 
preference  for  their  own  side  of  the  dish,  but  no  such  bashful  reserve 
belonged  to  them.  They  roamed  at  large  through  its  substance  with- 
out fear  or  let,  except  when  ,now  and  then,  an  impatient  whack  on  the 
head,  from  a  calabash  in  the  hand  of  their  mother,  made  the  hair  fly. 
After  a  meal  which  at  once  satisfied  the  demands  of  courtesy  and  very 
completely  my  own  appetite,  I  sallied  out  with  my  guide  to  find  the 
padre.  Having  reached  his  dilapidated  tenement,  the  'ombre  stationed 
himself  before  the  closed  door  and  bellowed  out,  to  attract  the  priests 
attention  and  introduce  me,  "  Mi  padre  !  Mi  padre!  El  Americano  ! 
El  Americano  !"    Shortly  a  little  curly  head  looked  out,  popped  back 
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again,  presently  re-appeared  and  nodded  admittance.  I  went  in,  leav- 
ing my  companion  to  his  own  pursuits.  The  padre  was  not  at  first 
visible;  but  behind  a  very  meagre  screen  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  some  one  was  engaged  in  hurried  dressing.  It  was  plainly  the 
padre.  He  had  been  surprised  without  his  canonicals.  Through  the 
curtain's  gauzy  texture  could  be  seen  a  shadowy  form  struggling  on 
one  leg  with  a  pair  of  knee-breeches.  After  the  final  triumph  over 
them,  a  bald  crown  glimmered  above  the  barrier  and  immediately 
bobbed  down  again.  Then  in  very  plain  sight  below,  where  the  vail 
failed  to  reach,  two  bony  hands  busied  themselves  with  drawing  a  pair 
of  rusty  black-silk-stockings  on  to  a  couple  of  scanty  legs.  So  much 
accomplished,  the  worst  was  over.  The  reverend  father  soon  came 
forth,  smiling  welcome  beneath  his  shovel-hat  and  scattering  tokens  of 
courtesy  in  every  rustle  of  his  clerical  gown.  He  was  an  old  man — 
past  sixty — and  his  eyes  had  a  thoughtful,  care-worn  look,  not  usually 
noticeable  in  the  priests  of  this  region.  After  speaking  what  seemed 
to  be  an  apology  for  his  delay,  he  took  down  a  large  key  and  led  the 
way  out,  as  if  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  came  to  see  his  church.  He 
himself  was  the  most  interesting  sacrosanct  edifice  I  had  yet  fallen  in 
with.  "While  passing  out,  my  eye  caught  an  old  service  book  with  an- 
tique illuminations,  worn  to  pieces  with  long  usage.  Walking  through 
a  part  of  the  primitive  settlement  which  now  makes  up  the  modern 
Porto  Bello,  we  came  to  the  sanctuary,  a  ruinous  cathedral  of  the  by- 
gone time.  A  slight  push  of  the  foot  would  have  gained  quicker  ad- 
mittance for  us  through  the  rotting  doors,  than  his  rusty  key.  It  was 
with  a  strange  mingling  of  pride  and  sadness  in  his  face,  that  the  old 
man  took  me  around  the  building  and  pointed  out  its  contents.  There 
were  the  apostles;  and,  surely,  the  half  which  they  suffered  has  not 
been  told  us.  Here  was  one  with  both  legs  out  of  joint  and  his  head 
cocked  with  a  precarious  tilt  upon  his  worm-eaten  shoulders.  Another, 
besides  having  lost  his  arms,  had  stood  so  long  exposed  to  the  rain, 
under  a  gap  in  the  roof,  that  all  his  frowsy  finery  was  mildewed,  and 
his  features  taken  a  spotted  complexion.  Further  on,  one  of  them, 
knocked  off  his  pins,  reeled  drunkenly  against  the  protecting  shrine, 
while  a  leer  from  his  dislocated  eye-balls  plainly  asked  "  Where  am 
I?"  There  was  not  a  sound  man  in  the  lot.  The  same  ruin  was 
upon  everything.  Into  one  corner  had  been  gathered,  with  impotent 
affection,  some  remains  of  the  wreck — fragments  of  painted  windows, 
tattered  pieces  of  gaudy  vestment,  an  ear  of  the  virgin,  a  leg  of  a 
saint.  Ludicrous  as  some  of  the  sights  were,  I  left  the  falling  pile 
more  sober  than  amused,  and  when  at  parting  the  padre's  willing  hand 
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closed  on  the  customary  fee,  I  wished  that  he  might  take  blessings 
with  it. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  about  Porto  Bello  now  are  the  excel- 
lence of  its  harbor,  the  remains  of  its  fortifications,  and  its  fame  as 
once  a  stronghold  for  the  security  of  the  treasure  brought  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  Pacific  coast.    The  port  is  protected  on  every 
side  by  ranges  of  high  hills,  which  come  boldly  to  the  water's  edge, 
except  at  the  further  end  of  the  inlet,  where  a  more  level  surface  af- 
fords a  site  for  the  town.     There  is  always  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
fresh  water  collected  in  the  recesses  of  these  hills,  so  that  throughout 
the  year,  even  during  the  dry  season,  there  can  be  no  lack.    The 
shore  is  in  many  places  so  precipitous,  that  vessels  of  the  largest 
draught  can  lie  up  to  it,  as  against  a  dock.    No  gale  from  any  quarter 
can  disturb  the  harbor's  quiet.    Here,  in  the  days  of  Spanish  opulence, 
galleons  laden  with  Peruvian  gold  and  silver,  rode  secure  from  the 
violence  of  tropical  storms,  or  under  the  guns  of  the  great  forts,  un- 
molested by  the  still  more  dreaded  buccaneer.    The  old  town  was  a 
series  of  defenses.    The  two  summits  which  guard  the  port's  entrance 
were  each  crowned  with  works  of  great  magnitude  and  labor,  while 
the  city  itself  lay  behind  a  line  of  the  most  elaborate  fortifications. 
The  remains  of  the  forts  on  the  hills  are  hidden  by  a  growth  of  woods 
not  often  penetrated,  but  the  defenses  which  immediately  girt  the  city, 
and  almost  constituted  it,  are  of  easy  access  to  any  visitor.    No  esti- 
mate can  be  made,  by  the  sums  sent  to  Spain,  of  the  amount  of  treas- 
ure which  the  Spaniards  extorted  from  their  various  possessions  in 
America.    The  amount  expended  on  their  fortified  town,  here  one 
would  think,  would  have  left  nothing  to  be  sent  home  to  their  mother, 
country.     It  is  well  known,  the  inquiry  made  of  the  governor  of  new 
Panama,  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  city  by  Morgan,  "  whether 
he  was  building  the  walls  out  of  silver" — the  cost  was  so  enormous. 
Almost  the  same  lavish  expenditure  was  carried  on  in  the  construc- 
tion of  all  their  principal  towns  in  South  and  Central  America.    The 
fortifications  of  Porto  Bello  were  built  on  that  scale,  and  are  now 
formidable  even  in  their  ruin. 

Merely  in  one  locality,  the  site  of  the  town — not  to  speak  of  the 
various  hills — piles  of  hewn  stone,  bolted  with  iron  and  sealed  with 
indestructable  cement,  give  opportunity  for  a  day's  ramble  among 
them.  Piles  of  cannon-balls  still  lie  in  the  magazines,  and  on  the 
ramparts  remain,  even  yet  preserving  their  brightness,  notwithstanding 
the  dampness  of  the  climate,  many  of  those  richly  carved  guns,  which 
were  once  the  pride  of  Spanish  soldiery,  and  whose  composition,  as 
tradition  has  it,  is  not  unmixed  with  silver. 
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Well,  after  prying  into  all  the  nooks  and  corners  where  curiosity 
led  me,  scrambling  among  batteries,  magazines,  dungeons,  and  finally 
the  fragments  of  the  custom-house,  and  after  gathering  a  few  tokens 
of  the  place,  I  returned  through  the  cane  village  to  my  host's  dwel- 
ling, passed  another  night  in  the  hammock,  and  early  the  following 
morning,  under  the  'ombre's  convoy,  left  for  Aspinwall  packed  away 
a  load  of  cocoa-nuts.  a. 
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Probably  you  hardly  expected  the  venerable  Table,  capering  on  its  jolly  old 
rickety  legs,  to  come  bumping  up  against  your  door  for  admittance  so  soon  again ; 
but  as  the  pleasaut  period  of  our  confabulations  together  draws  to  a  close,  we  are 
constrained  to  come  often  and  linger  long.  In  truth,  wo  that  stand  so  near  the 
threshold  in  our  hoary-headed  seniority,  begin  to  stroke  regretfully  the  ';  beards 
that  rest  on  our  bosoms  "  (so  to  speak.)  as  we  get  nearer  and  nearer  the  point 
where  everything  will  be  done  "for  the  last  time."  The  raven,  "  on  the  pallid  bust 
of  Pallas,"  is  ruffling  his  feathers  and  getting  ready  to  croak  the  "Nevermore" 
even  over  the  blessed  old  sanctum  Table — whose  cracks  and  jack-knife  gashes 
seem  no  longer  facetious  winks  on  its  round  face,  but  rather  sorrowful  wrinkles  ; 
and  leaning  pensively  on  its  shorter  leg  it  gives  forth  a  plaintive  creak  as  we  lean 
our  elbows  heavily  upon  it.     Ah,  weel — 

"  Eheu  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume. 
Anni  labuntur." 

March,  irrepressible  and  obstreperous,  is  roaring  around  the  Sanctum-windows, 
blustering  to  get  at  the  red-hot  pile  of  Treverton  there  in  the  grate,  which  only 
roars  back  a  heartier  defiance  at  every  blast.  No  you  don't,  excellent  Boreas  1  Com- 
fort in  March  may  be  out  of  season,  but  we  are  not  to  be  roared  out  of  it,  with 
curtains  close-drawn,  and  slippered  toes  cosily  before  the  blaze,  and  the  ash-tipped 
Figaro  breathing  itself  away  in  fragrant  ringlets, — (ah !  the  accursed  beggar-man 
who  walked  off  with  my  "  wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped"  pipe  of  sea-foam!) 

Very  little  has  happened  since  our  last  gossip,  except  the  weather,  (which  always 
is  happening  in  New  Haven,)  and  various  displays  of  patriotism,  from  Washington's 
birth-day  down  to  "  Linkwm's  in-auger-el,"  as  the  news-boys  had  it.  On  the  for- 
mer glorious  occasion,  the  anniversary  of  that  morning  which  made  the  grand- 
father of  his  country  a  father,  the  only  ebullition  of  "fourth  o1  July"  about  college 
was  in  the  south  entry  of  old  South.  Here,  at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight,  was 
heard  a  terrific  explosion  of  twenty-seven  fire-crackers,  a  few  seconds  after  which, 
there  might  have  been  seen  by  tho  moon's  pale  beam,  a  terrified  crowd  of  one 
freshman  scudding  for  dear  life  round  the  Athenaeum  corner,  followed  in  full  chase 
by  him  of  the  otter  cap,  roaring  like  all  the  bulls  of  Bashan.  (Enter  Printer1,? 
Devil,  "' 'miff  Editor's  Table,  zur !  page  filled  up!")  "With  the  patient  submission 
becoming  us,  we  bow  to  the  satanic  decree.    Yale,  amice  i 
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The  Atlantic  for  March,  The  Rutgers  Quarterly,  The  Valley  Times,  (a  reminder 
from  "  way  down  East " — breathing  of  brine  and  salt  mackerel,)  the  K.  M.  I,  Maga- 
zine, for  January,  and  the  Miami  Monthly  for  February,  are  upon  our  tabid  The 
beautiful  execution  of  the  latter  puts  it  at  the  head  of  our  college  list. 
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§*jrinir  %  Curiam. 

To  say  that  the  most  fully  developed  human  character  is  yet  very 
far  from  being  perfect,  is  only  to  assert  a  truism,  which  is  plainly  written 
upon  every  page  of  that  great  record  of  life,  which  reaches  back  through 
six  thousand  eventful  years.  And  to  say  that  the  best  intended  and 
best  arranged  human  institutions  are  very  incomplete  in  their  forma 
tions  and  very  imperfect  in  their  workings,  is  none  the  less  a  sober  fact. 

Having  premised  thus  much  as  a  platform  upon  which  we  can  all  meet 
as  upon  common  ground,  it  is  but  fair  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  about 
to  lead  you  into  the  enchanting  regions  of  poetry  or  fiction,  nor  have  I 
been  gifted  with  any  power  to  lift  back  the  heavy  curtains  that  hide 
from  our  view  the  work-chamber  of  those  sisters  three,  where  they 
weave  and  cut  for  us  all,  with  remorseless  hands,  the  web  of  fate.  But 
since  you  and  I  have  been  together  conning  our  parts,  and  together 
preparing  to  act  upon  that  stage  where  we  shall  be  "  merely  players," 
nothing  more,  let  us  pause  a  moment  behind  the  curtain,  which,  a  hand 
as  inexorable  as  that  of  Atropos,  will  very  soon  raise,  and  let  us,  for 
once  at  least,  be  sincere  and  honest  in  talking  with,  and  of  ourselves. 
Let  us  for  once  divest  ourselves  of  that  garb  of  self-complacency, 
which,  by  long  continued  habit,  has  come  to  rest  so  easily  upon  us, 
and  no  longer  try  to  conceal  from  ourselves  faults  which  are  plainly  vis- 
ible to  all  beside. 
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Above  the  entrance  of  the  famous  Temple  at  Delphi,  where  polished 
Grecians  resorted  to  pay  their  vows  to  the  "  god  of  the  silver  bow," 
was  inscribed  a  motto,  than  which  neither  ancient  nor  modern  times 
has  presented  one  more  important.  Century  after  century,  as  it  has 
passed  away  and  sunk  quietly  beneath  the  horizon  of  time,  has  re- 
flected back,  with  its  parting  rays,  that  Delphian  inscription,  "  Know 
Thyself."  There  have  been  philosophers  and  sages  who  have  forgot- 
ten all  else  except  the  obedience  of  this  one  command,  but,  in  obeying 
this,  have  found  that  they  had  gained  all  things. 

The  simplicity  of  its  diction  has  been  lost  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
meaning,  and  it  has  become  a  living  creed,  broad  enough  to  embrace 
the  whole  catalogue  of  human  needs,  and  neither  the  gropings  of  unen- 
lightened heathen,  nor  the  speculations  of  civilized  Christians,  have 
ever  been  able  to  fathom  its  depth.  To  know  one's  self  thoroughly  and 
well,  if  at  all  attainable  by  human  wisdom,  is  indeed  its  highest  pos- 
sible attainment,  and  they,  who  come  even  within  hailing  distance  of 
this  goal,  which  yields  better  than  Olympian  garlands,  are  very  few. 

I  have  somewhere  read  of  a  young  German  artist,  who,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  copying  a  celebrated  Madonna,  was  so  impressed  with 
its  beauty  and  with  the  depth  of  conception  it  revealed,  that,  in  dis- 
trust of  his  own  artistic  powers,  he  fell  into  sadness,  then  into  melan- 
choly, and  finally  into  madness,  and  died  just  as  he  had  completed  his 
matchless  work,  upon  which  he  had  labored  for  eight  weary  years. 
Sad  as  is  the  story,  it  shows  us  how  entirely  a  great  and  absorbing  pur- 
pose may  enter  into  and  control  one's  human  nature,  and  shows  us  also 
why  it  is,  that  they  who  know  the  most  of  themselves,  always  fancy 
that  they  know  the  least.  The  spanning  of  a  stream  which  seems  but 
a  trifle  to  one  who  stands  on  either  bank,  seems  almost  a  measureless 
distance  to  him  who  is  already  struggling  with  its  angry  waves. 

Self-knowledge,  then,  is  not  a  sounding  phrase  and  meaningless  ab- 
straction, but  a  practical  and  living  lesson,  which  all  must  try  to  learn, 
however  few  accomplish  it.  To  study  the  external  mechanism  of  the 
most  perfect  work  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  is  no  boyish  task  ;  and  to  seek 
to  know  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  human  soul,  which,  far  away  from 
its  Father's  side,  has  almost  lost  itself  in  perplexities  and  wanderings, 
is  a  work  to  engage  our  highest  efforts.  But  be  self-knowledge  what- 
ever it  may,  even  the  humblest  of  us  may  rest  assured  of  this,  that 
life  is  a  reality,  education  not  a  sham,  and  duty  something  more  than 
a  poetic  fiction ;  and  that  he  who  believes  and  lives  the  first,  really 
acquires  the  second,  and  faithfully  obeys  the  third,  has  done  much 
toward  practically  applying  the  comprehensive  command,  "Know 
Thyself." 
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There  is  no  place  where  such  a  command  ought  to  receive  more 
obedience  ;  no  place  where  the  world  has  a  right  to  expect  that  it  will 
receive  more  obedience,  than  in  an  American  College.  Founded,  as 
the  College  was,  in  subordination  to  the  State,  it  is  its  business,  not  to 
raise  men  above  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizens,  but  the  bet- 
ter to  qualify  them  for  their  successful  discharge,  and  self-knowledge 
should,  therefore,  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  every  College  educa- 
tion. Every  man  is  his  own  greatest  mystery,  and  there  are  many 
who  are  termed  learned  and  wise,  who  have  no  intelligent  knowledge 
of  themselves.  There  are  few  if  any  deliberately  made  wrecks  in  life, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  human  ruins  must  acknowledge  a  common 
cause.  The  practical  question,  then,  which  comes  to  us,  as  we  stand 
here  behind  the  curtain,  is  simply  this  :  are  we  ready  now  to  act  the 
parts  we  have  so  long  been  studying  or  dreaming  over ;  and  if  not, 
rests  the  fault  with  ourselves,  or  with  some  power  beyond  our  control? 

If,  as  they  tell  us,  human  nature  has  always  been  much  as  we  find 
it  among  ourselves,  what  a  collection  of  men  have  left  this  their  Alma 
Mater,  vainly  trying  to  shake  the  dust  from  off  their  feet,  and  to  lay 
the  blame  of  all  their  imperfections  upon  the  system  of  education  un- 
der which  they  have  lived.  If  they  have  been  enabled  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  were  blameless,  and  were  erred  against  by  the 
"  powers  that  be,"  happy  for  them,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  desti- 
tute of  both  followers  and  sympathy. 

I  am  not  the  one  to  yield  a  blind  and  meaningless  adulation  to  any 
human  institution,  for  I  believe  most  heartily  in  the  fallibility  of  all 
men,  and  imperfection  of  all  things.  There  is  no  Divine  Being  for  me 
save  He  who  reigns  above.  There  are  no  angels  save  those  who  walk 
the  golden  streets ;  and  I  can  find  no  perfection  of  knowledge  save 
what  results  from  Infinite  Wisdom.  But  for  all  that,  I  have  neither 
patience  nor  sympathy  with  that  extreme  radicalism,  which  tries  to 
cloak  itself  under  the  guise  of  a  spirit  of  reform,  while  it  really  aims 
at  change  rather  than  improvement.  All  of  us  remember  well  the 
story  of  the  Jewish  king,  who  was  guided  in  his  policy  by  the  radical 
rather  than  the  conservative  part  of  his  subjects,  and  thus  lost  a  firmly 
established  kingdom.  That  they  only  are  worthy  to  command  others 
who  are  enabled  to  command  themselves,  is  a  maxim  which  has  come 
down  to  us  with  the  sanction  of  classical  antiquity,  and  it  is  an  equally 
true  and  important  one,  that  they  only  are  fit  to  project  and  carry  on 
great  reforms,  who  can  first  apply  them  in  their  own  lives.  Human- 
ity always  takes  infinite  pleasure  in  trying  to  overstep  its  prescribed 
limits,  and  I  suppose  that  those  ancestors  of  ours,  who  left  us  an  ex- 
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haustlcss  legacy  of  sin,  never  ate  an  apple  with  such  avidity  and  relish 
as  that  which  brought  to  them  and  theirs  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  Had  they  been  half  as  willing  to  obey  as  they  were  eager  to 
disobey,  they  might  have  dwelt  longer  in  that  garden  of  the  world. 

And  so,  while  I  have  tolerable  faith  in  the  purity  and  honesty  of 
youthful  intentions,  it  is  necessary  to  distrust  that  wholesale  criticism 
directed  against  the  system  of  education,  which  extends  its  parental 
arms  around  the  bodies  and  minds  of  five  hundred  students.  Nume- 
rous have  been  the  arguments,  verbal  and  written,  which  have  labori- 
ously aimed  to  prove,  that  there  are  faults  in  the  system  under  which 
we  live.  But,  however  apparent  may  be  these  faults,  reason  plainly 
teaches  us,  that  neither  in  this  world  nor  the  next,  will  it  be  deemed 
an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  either  mind  or  soul,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  seek  their  development  amid  some  imperfections.  The  harder  the 
struggle,  the  greater  is  the  victory ;  and  the  greater  the  victory,  the 
nobler  is  the  victor's  crown.  While,  then,  it  is  a  simple  prerogative 
of  humanity  to  notice  blemishes  in  whatever  comes  under  our  physical 
or  mental  vision,  it  is  none  the  less  our  duty  to  make  an  honest  and  faith- 
ful use  of  whatever  rays  of  light  come  to  us  beneath  the  roof-tree  of 
dear  old  Yale,  even  though  there  be  occasional  spots  upon  the  surface 
of  that  sun  which  warms  and  lights  our  intellectual  life. 

I  cannot,  then,  hold  our  College  responsible  for  all  the  defects  that 
our  better  judgments  tell  us  are  exhibited  in  our  education;  and  the 
question  must  come  back  to  ourselves  whether  or  no  we  are  doing  the 
best  our  circumstances  will  allow  %  A  dreamy  remembrance,  almost 
obscured  by  scores  of  later  things,  comes  up  to  me  from  days  long 
ago,  and  whispers,  in  -a  timid  manner,  as  though  I  were  now  too  far 
along  in  boyhood  to  turn  a  listening  ear  to  fairy  tales,  of  a  curiously 
shaped  and  curiously  wrought  mirror,  which  the  fairies  would  some- 
times present  to  men,  and  thus  enable  them  to  see  their  characters  as 
they  must  appear  to  others.  I  would  that  they  might  loan  us  such  a 
mirror  now,  but,  in  its  absence,  let  us  employ  reason,  as  best  we  can, 
and  see  if  we  can  discern  any  serious  defects  in  our  student  character. 

There  are  times,  when  the  laugh  and  the  song  have  died  away  in 
these  dear  old  rooms,  where  many  generations  before  us  have  laughed 
and  sung,  have  thought  and  labored ;  there  are  times,  I  say,  when  we 
sit  alone,  listening  to  our  own  heart-throbs,  and  gazing  dreamily  into 
the  lazily  burning  fire,  when  we  almost  catch  a  glimpse  of  our  inner- 
selves.  From  such  self-communion  I  always  rise,  feeling  that  I  am 
living  a  hollow,  heartless  life,  and  that  nothing  is  so  much  needed  by 
myself,  and  possibly  by  us  all,  as  a  hearty  sincerity.     There  is  no 
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higher  virtue  in  social  character,  no  surer  element  of  success  in  intel- 
lectual life,  and  no  grace  more  admirable  in  moral  development,  than 
sincerity.  A  single  sincere  word,  that  seems  to  be  the  outreaching  of 
one  heart  for  another,  like  the  tendrils  of  a  vine  seeking  something  to 
rest  upon,  does  infinitely  more  to  encourage,  support,  and  sustain,  than 
volumes  of  meaningless  flattery,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  con- 
ventionalities of  life,  and  end  in  mere  verbiage.  To  be  sincere,  then, 
in  the  improvement  of  the  body,  mind,  heart  and  soul,  is  only  a  rea- 
sonable discharge  of  the  obligations  we  inherit  in  accepting  existence 
as  a  gift  from  our  Father's  hand ;  and,  until  we  are  ourselves  sincere 
in  each  and  all  of  these  respects,  let  us  withdraw  all  the  indictments 
which  have  been  brought  against  the  institution  and  system  in  which 
and  under  which  we  live. 

We  have  passed  through  the  age  of  asceticism,  and  have  reached 
a  period  when  a  Christian  can  be  "muscular,"  without  sacrificing  any 
articles  of  belief,  or  neglecting  any  ordinances  of  the  church.  A  glad 
day  it  is,  too,  when  the  soul  and  the  body  are  recognized  as  coming 
from  the  same  Master's  hand,  and  all  honor  to  Charles  Kingsley,  who 
has  dared  to  say  by  precept  and  example,  that  it  is  better  to  expand 
the  jewel  and  its  casket  together,  than  to  enlarge  the  one  and  contract 
the  other.  But,  with  all  our  admiration  of  physical  culture,  and  with 
all  our  belief  in  the  maxim,  "  Sana  mens  in  sano  corpore,"  how  few  of 
us  are  really  sincere  in  caring  for  our  bodies.  Now  and  then  some 
courageous  and  conscientious  man  goes  regularly  to  the  Gymnasium, 
and  pulls  with  Spartan-like  heroism  at  weights  and  sand-bags,  or  seeks 
to  support  himself  in  mid  air  by  certain  mysterious  rings  and  ropes. 
But  it  seems  vastly  easier  to  deposit  one's  self  in  an  easy  chair,  and 
sit  and  dream  the  hours  away,  than  to  brave  either  the  winter's  cold 
or  the  summer's  heat,  with  an  eye  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  tene- 
ments of  clay.  By  thus  neglceting  our  bodies,  we  wrong  ourselves, 
and  dishonor  Him  whose  handiwork  we  are ;  for,  if  the  jewel  within 
have  any  value  at  all,  surely  the  casket  that  contains  it  is  worth  pre- 
serving. 

We  are,  it  may  be,  more  sincere  in  caring  for  the  mind,  because  that 
is  constantly  brought  before  us,  and  our  very  existence  here  is  made 
to  depend  upon  the  daily  record  of  our  seeming  intellectual  proficien- 
cies. But,  be  the  standard  as  high  as  it  may,  and  be  the  laws  as  strict 
as  they  will,  it  is  always  easy  enough  to  ignore  the  one  and  evade  the 
other,  and,  with  all  charity,  I  must  suppose  that  the  number  of  sincere 
students  here  to-day  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  number  record- 
ed in  our  last  Catalogue.     It  is  passing  strange,  that  here,  where  every 
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influence  and  association  seems  fitted  to  lead  us  onward  in  those  paths 
which  we  have  professedly  chosen,  there  should  be  so  little  sincerity 
in  study.  They  who  really  study  hard,  with  rare  and  honorable  ex- 
ceptions, would  hardly  like  to  have  it  known,  and  to  get  careless 
enough  to  attend  recitations,  habitually,  without  any  previous  prepa- 
ration, is  considered  by  many  as  the  ultimatum  of  College  discipline. 
A  little  experience  in  the  world  will  doubtless  convince  us,  that  idle- 
ness and  unfaithfulness  will  not  form  the  most  abiding  foundation  pos- 
sible for  future  success,  and,  as  years  and  cares  cluster  around  us,  we 
shall,  better  than  now,  realize  the  worth  of  sincerity  in  our  mental  cul- 
ture. 

And  once  more,  brethren,  ere  the  curtain  rises  and  we  exchange 
hurried  farewells,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  are  we  sincere  in  our  friend- 
ships 1  A  large  part  of  the  charm  of  College  life,  while  we  are  here, 
and,  as  older  brethren  tell  us,  of  the  pleasure  its  remembrances  awaken* 
results  from  College  friendships.  And  surely  there  must  be  strength 
in  chains,  to  which  every  day  for  years  has  given  an  additional  link, 
and,  if  the  human  heart  be  anything  more  than  a  poetic  fiction,  sin- 
cerity in  College  friendships  is  andean  be  a  fact.  Self-interest,  or  un- 
reasonable prejudices,  may  have  turned  the  heads  and  hearts  of  some, 
who  used  to  be  almost  daily  visitants  in  our  rooms,  or  almost  con- 
stant companions  in  our  walks  ;  but,  let  us  not  say  in  our  bitterness, 
"  All  men  are  liars,"  but  rather  cling  the  closer  to  those  whom  time 
has  proved  to  be  both  true  and  constant.  There  are  some  influences 
here  that  tend  to  make  us  uncharitable,  sometimes,  perhaps,  unreason- 
able ;  and  it  is  against  such  influences  that  we  must  always  struggle, 
lest  the  canker  of  distrust  shall  gradually  overspread  our  hearts. 

To  make  an  exclusive  speciality  of  either  physical  training,  hard 
study,  or  social  culture,  is  not  my  idea  of  College  life.  They  are  by 
no  means  each  inconsistent  with  the  rest,  but  are  all  indispensable  to 
vigorous  manhood.  Some  seem  to  think  that  good  scholarship  and 
good  fellowship,  are  things  antagonistic,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
recognize  the  claims  of  both ;  as  though  the  mind  and  heart  are  so 
arranged,  that  whatever  care  and  culture  is  given  to  one,  is  necessarily 
taken  from  the  other.  But  surely,  he  who  is  willing  to  admit  that  his 
Master  gave  him  a  mind  and  bade  him  improve  it,  is  none  the  less 
qualified  for  a  friend ;  nor  is  he  who  studiously  ignores  all  claims  of 
the  intellect,  any  the  better  adapted  to  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
sacred  word  which  marks  the  union  of  kindred  minds. 

Be  faithful  in  all  things,  is  a  maxim  which  ought  to  govern  us  in 
College  and  in  the  world,  and  he  who  comes  the  nearest  to  its  practi- 
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cal  obedience,  is  the  worthiest  of  praise.  And  if,  according  to  the 
beautiful  creed  of  Hawthorne's  gentle  "  Hilda,"  God  has  set  us  here 
in  an  evil  world,  and  has  given  us  only  white  robes,  which  he  has 
bidden  us  wear  back  to  him  as  white  as  when  we  put  them  on,  let  us, 
by  all  means,  be  sincere  in  our  dealings  with  ourselves,  in  our  rela- 
tions to  others,  and  in  obeying  the  precepts  of  God,  so  that  we  shall 
always  be  found  to  have  been  honest  men,  faithful  friends,  and  loving 
children.  j.  l.  s. 


<B*Um$oxt  £p*ahhrjj. 


The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking  ;  Hints  for  the  Pulpit,  the  Senate  and  the 
Bar.     By  M.  Bautain,  Vicar-General  and  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  etc.,  etc. 

The  professional  men  of  our  country  whose  duties  in  "  the  political 
assembly,  the  sanctuary  of  justice,  the  academy  and  the  Church,"  re- 
quire them  to  use  that  most  potent  of  all  influences,  human  speech, 
and  especially  American  Students,  engaged  in  a  preparatory  discipline 
for  public  stations,  are  under  a  peculiar  obligation  to  the  gentleman 
who  has  introduced  to  the  American  public  the  above  work  of  the  elo- 
quent Bautain.  To  the  former  class,  whose  habits  of  speech  have 
become  fixed  by  long  practice,  this  treatise  can  be  of  comparatively 
little  value.  But  to  young  men  who  have  not  been  made  round- 
shouldered  by  the  custom  of  speaking  to  an  audience  from  a  manu- 
script, to  young  men  whose  powers  can  be  easily  moulded  by  patient 
effort,  such  a  work  is  invaluable.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  as  well  ap- 
preciated among  us,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  so  well  known  as  it 
should  be,  will  be  my  excuse  for  attempting  a  brief  discussion  of  its 
merits. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  work  is  its  unity  of  design.  The 
author  sits  down  in  his  study,  not  to  force  into  sickly  existence  a  new 
theory ;  not  to  impose  upon  the  world  a  didactic  treatise  laying  down 
absolute  rules;  but  to  draw  from  a  personal  experience  of  years  in  the 
University  and  the  Church,  a  few  "  recommendations,"  as  he  calls 
them,  which  a  person  can  adapt  to  his  own  necessities  and  require- 
ments. 
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Extemporaneous  speaking,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be  regulated 
by  definite  rules.  There  are  of  course  certain  general  principles  and 
laws  of  development  which  apply  equally  to  all,  while  in  minute  par- 
ticulars the  mental  constitution  and  habits  of  each  individual  will  de- 
termine the  method  of  culture  he  should  pursue.  Men  are  wanting 
not  so  much  in  a  desire  to  improve  their  powers,  as  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  means  to  accomplish  this  end.  They  need  an  acquaintance 
with,  a  few  general  principles,  a  few  landmarks  by  which  they  may 
direct  their  progress.  These  universal  laws  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  the  intellectual  nature  of  each  individual,  and  while  affording  a 
systematic  basis  of  improvement  they  are  continually  suggesting,  as 
he  proceeds,  the  special  requirements  of  his  own  constitution.  Such 
a  treatise  as  that  before  us  is  valuable  not  only  as  illustrating  in  the 
experience  of  a  single  individual  the  operation  of  those  general  princi- 
ples, but  as  giving  a  clear  exposition  of  their  nature  and  universal 
application.  There  is  a  perfectly  logical  connection  between  all  its 
parts ;  in  their  essential  importance  they  hang  one  upon  another  like 
so  many  links  in  a  chain.  The  author  begins  with  the  very  rudiments 
of  the  art,  and  with  a  perspicuity,  so  characteristic  of  French  writers, 
leads  you  on  from  step  to  step,  until  the  whole  plan  appears  in  its 
beautiful  harmony  with  the  processes  of  nature.  The  special  pur- 
pose of  the  work  is  to  develop  the  method  by  which  a  person  can 
best  prepare  himself  for  an  extemporaneous  address ;  but  preliminary 
to  this  the  first  part  is  devoted  to  a  thorough  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting discussion  of  the  qualities  natural  and  acquired,  necessary  to 
a  successful  extemporaneous  speaker.  The  old  Roman  rhetorician 
maintained  that  orators  are  made.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Quin- 
tilian  did  not  mean  this  as  an  absolute  assertion,  but  intended  it  as  a 
general  truth  expressed  in  concise  axiomatic  form  so  agreeable  to  the 
ancient  philosophers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  author  looking  at  his  own 
experience,  shows  by  a  most  discriminating  analysis  that  for  any  one 
to  become  a  good  extemporaneous  speaker  he  must  have  certain  nat- 
ural aptitudes,  certain  native  qualities  of  disposition  to  which  his 
acquired  powers  are  merely  supplementary.  Seven  natural  qualities 
are  enumerated  as  of  essential  importance :  "  a  lively  sensibility,  a 
penetrating  intelligence,  a  sound  reason  or  good  sense,  a  prompt  imag- 
ination, a  firm  and  decisive  will,  a  natural  necessity  of  expansion  or  of 
communicating  to  others  ideas  and  feelings,  and  finally,  a  certain  in- 
stinct which  urges  a  man  to  speak  as  a  bird  to  sing."  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  all  these  qualities  are  natural,  but  no  one  will  ques- 
tion the  fact  of  their  necessity  and  value. 
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Under  the  head  of  acquired  powers  are  enumerated  "  the  art  or 
method  of  thinking  "  and  "  the  art  or  method  of  saying."  The  au- 
thor lays  great  stress  upon  the  study  of  logic,  the  "  gymnastics  of 
thinking."  He  laments  the  tendency  of  our  age  to  ignore  rules  and 
thrust  into  our  methods  of  thought  that  liberty  which  everywhere  else 
has  torn  down  the  restraints  upon  human  action.  At  the  University 
of  Strasbourg  he  introduced  a  practical  course  of  logic  in  written  and 
oral  exercises  to  remedy  this  departure  from  the  old  syllogistic  method 
of  reasoning,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  it  "  proved  exceedingly  use- 
ful." To  acquire  the  art  of  saying,  practice  in  writing,  as  producing 
a  fluency  of  language  and  securing  an  appropriate  selection  of  words 
and  phrases,  is  especially  insisted  upon,  and  in  addition  to  this  a 
studious  attention  to  the  characteristics  of  distinguished  public  speak- 
ers. The  physical  qualities  of  the  orator,  natural  and  acquired,  are 
next  discussed  with  the  same  depth  of  research.  Valuable  as  they  are 
to  the  man  who  speaks  memoriter  or  from  manuscript,  they  are  even 
more  important  to  the  extemporaneous  speaker.  A  forcible  and  grace- 
ful delivery  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  his  case ;  destitute  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  voice,  of  utterance,  and  of  oratorical  action,  his 
discourse  loses  its  power  to  sway  the  multitudes,  and  thus  is  lost  one 
of  the  great  advantages  connected  with  extemporization. 

But  leaving  this  preliminary  discussion,  we  pass  on  to  the  main  part 
of  the  work,  which  is  devoted  to  the  real  earnest  labor  of  the  extem- 
poraneous speaker.  Hitherto  his  natural  and  acquired  powers  have 
occupied  our  attention ;  but  now  the  orator  begins  to  employ  these 
powers  in  laying  up  a  store  of  ideas  and  arranging  them  in  an  appro- 
priate order,  and  when  this  is  done  he  appears  before  us,  and  each  di- 
vision of  the  discourse  from  exordium  to  peroration  is  carefully  dis- 
sected. The  extemporaneous  speaker  stands  before  his  audience 
without  a  single  external  reliance  ;  whatever  resources  he  possesses  are 
within  his  own  mind ;  he  is  expected  to  speak  with  fluency,  point  and 
clearness ;  to  avoid  discursiveness,  and  to  show  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  his  subject.  To  estimate  aright  the  value  of  our  author's 
suggestions  we  must  consider  whether,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  they 
will  fit  the  orator  to  meet  these  requirements.  There  are  three  points 
which  embrace  the  scope  of  his  recommendations :  the  preparation  of 
the  plan  of  the  discourse,  the  living  transcript  of  this  plan  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker,  and  the  realization  of  it  in  the  discourse  itself.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  author's  manner  of  treating 
these  subjects.  Each  suggestion  is  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  nature 
and  finds  its  confirmation  in  the  striking  similarity  of  our  mental  oper- 
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ations  to  the  vital  processes  of  physical  existence.  No  better  illustra- 
tion of  this  characteristic  can  be  found  than  in  the  method  of  elabora- 
ting a  plan.  The  successive  steps  are  the  precise  determination  of  the 
subject,  which  is  best  accomplished  by  stating  it  in  the  form  of  a 
proposition,  and  a  lively  conception  of  the  leading  idea  in  which  all 
others  are  made  to  converge,  thus  forming  a  system  which  the  author 
forcibly  compares  to  the  system  of  arteries  and  blood  vessels  centering 
at  the  heart  and  reaching  to  every  part  of  the  human  frame.  When 
the  "  organic  generation  "  of  ideas,  the  "  mental  incubation,"  is  com- 
pleted, then,  he  says,  is  the  time  to  transcribe  upon  paper  the  plan  of 
the  discourse.  This  imparts  to  the  plan  a  distinctness  of  outline  and 
clearness  of  statement  all  important  to  the  success  of  the  speaker 
when  he  comes  to  give  a  living  body  to  the  skeleton  of  thought.  The 
author  further  insists  that  the  plan,  after  being  carefully  written  out  and 
stripped  of  all  superfluities  of  thought  and  language,  should  be  thor- 
oughly inwrought  in  the  memory,  so  that  the  mind  can  inspect  it  at  a 
glance.  He  would  have  us  ignore  entirely  the  use  of  notes,  on  the 
ground  that  they  become  an  embarrassment  instead  of  a  help.  "  Noth- 
ing," he  says,  "  so  thoroughly  freezes  the  oratorical  flow  as  to  consult 
those  wretched  notes."  When  the  orator  has  completed  his  intellect- 
ual preparation,  it  remains  for  him  to  keep  calm  and  collected,  and  re 
sist  the  peculiar  distractions  of  his  position.  This,  however,  does  not 
forbid  a  due  degree  of  anxiety  and  fear,  which  Bautain  regards  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  extemporaneous  speaker. 
The  preparation  of  the  body  also  receives  a  proper  share  of  attention. 
If  it  is  important  to  the  success  of  the  orator  who  delivers  a  written 
effort,  how  much  more  important  is  it  to  the  extemporizer  whose  whole 
frame  is  the  scene  of  intense  mental  conflict;  his  brain,  lungs  and 
nervous  system  being  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement 
in  some  parts  of  the  discourse. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  treatise  proper  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  speech  itself,  as  they  are  successively  de- 
veloped on  the  field  of  oratorical  action.  "The  exordium,  the  entrance 
upon  the  subject,  the  realization  of  the  plan,  the  crisis  of  the  discourse, 
the  peroration,"  all  are  treated  in  a  manner  showing  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  extemporization,  and  the 
best  means  of  avoiding  them.  In  the  beginning  of  his  discourse,  the 
extemporaneous  speaker  has  not  brought  all  his  powers  into  action ;  a 
strong  inertia  holds  him  back,  and  when  this  is  overcome,  he  meets 
with  still  another  difficulty ;  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  is 
liable  to  escape  the  connecting  idea,  he  may  fail  to  strike  the  key  which 
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will  send  its  vibration  through  every  part  of  the  plan ;  and  after  he 
has  fully  entered  upon  the  discourse,  some  unexpected  thought  or  im- 
age may  divert  his  attention,  and  seriously  disarrange  his  ideas.  All 
these  difficulties  are  met  by  a  few  practical  suggestions. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  account  of  the  scope  and  merits  of  this  truly 
eloquent  work,  valuable,  in  many  respects,  to  the  writer  and  general 
speaker,  as  well  as  to  the  extemporizer.  It  shows  the  author  to  be  a 
thoroughly  earnest  man,  throwing  himself  into  his  subject  with  all  the 
fire  and  energy  of  his  nature.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  character- 
ized by  a  fertility  and  aptness  of  illustration,  which  impart  a  perfect 
clearness  to  every  explanation,  and  surround  the  whole  subject  with 
an  interest  quite  in  contrast  with  that  belonging  to  most  works  of 
this  class.  Let  any  one  who  is  possessed  of  those  qualities  which  have 
been  enumerated,  practice  the  recommendations  of  the  author,  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  dictated  them,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  of  at- 
taining a  commendable  degree  of  excellence  in  this  most  difficult  depart- 
ment of  oratory.  Extemporaneous  speaking  is  the  finest  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  genuine  eloquence.  Especially  is  this  true  in  our  own  coun- 
try, where,  under  the  fostering  care  of  representative  government,  the 
interests  of  religion,  of  justice,  of  legislation,  and  of  politics,  combine 
to  develop  the  highest  style  of  oratory.  It  may  be  urged,  that  extem- 
porization tends  to  superficiality.  Such  a  possibility  is  not  to  be  con- 
templated in  the  light  of  the  eloquent  work  of  Monsieur  Bautain.  We 
cannot  more  appropriately  close  than  in  the  words  of  the  author  him- 
self, which  form  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  oft-repeated  objection : 
"My  young  friends,  before  speaking,  endeavor  to  know  what  you  have 
to  say,  and  for  this,  study — study  well.  Obtain  by  perseverance  an 
acquaintance,  first,  with  all  that  relates  to  classical  learning ;  and 
then,  let  each  labor  ardently  in  the  department  to  which  his  vocation 
urges  him.  Whatever  you  study,  do  so  solidly  and  conscientiously. 
Bend  your  whole  mind  to  the  object  you  seek  to  know,  and  let  it  not 
go  till  you  have  entered  into,  mastered,  and  grasped  it,  so  as  to  com- 
prehend it,  to  conceive  it  within  yourselves,  to  possess  the  full  idea  of 
it,  and  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  yourselves  and  to  others." 
When  the  extemporaneous  speaker  has  done  all  this,  he  cannot  be  su- 
perficial, w.  d.  s. 
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%mhnMaxry. 

"  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her." 

Among  the  facilities  offered  for  acquiring  an  education  by  New 
Haven,  I  count  its  natural  facilities  as  by  no  means  the  most  insignif- 
icant. "To  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,"  we  do  not  ask  a  scriptural 
confirmation  to  assure  us,  is  not  the  formula  of  the  healthiest  philoso- 
phy. If  board  and  lodging  are  the  only  noble  objects,  if  there  be  no 
kindly  influence  in  virtuous  emotion,  or  no  discipline  in  the  exercise  of 
the  most  refined  enjoyment,  then  let  us  stick  close  in  the  atmosphere 
of  antiquated  literature,  or  enshroud  ourselves  in  the  mustiness  which 
our  libraries  afford.  Nevertheless  man  cannot  live  by  erudition  alone ; 
and  if  he  give  himself  up  to  Greece  and  Rome  so  completely,  that  he 
is  always  a  few  thousand  years  behind  his  times,  his  whole  life  will  be 
a  prolonged  endeavor  to  re-heathenize  the  world.  I  however,  am  bold 
to  say,  that  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  study  the  "books  in  the 
running  brooks  ;"  and  that  we  are  standing  quite  as  near  our  Creator 
when  the  sky  only  is  over  us,  as  when  reading  the  mummified  morals 
which  have  never  been  accepted  in  any  period  of  history. 

Better  than  a  good  Greek  recitation  or  an  original  demonstration  in 
Euclid  ;  nay,  even  better  than  a  meerschaum  and  a  hand  at  whist  in 
a  fetid  room,  is  a  walk  to  West  Rock, — with  its  view  of  the  city  and 
the  distant  meadows,  where  Mill  River,  like  an  antediluvian  snake 
winds  toward  the  Sound  ;  with  its  prospect  of  the  Giant  sleeping  in 
his  majestic  calm;  with  its  Judges'  Cave,  and  all  the  neighboring 
trees  whispering  as  you  come  up — "  So,  let  us  see  how  this  fellow 
worships  here  !"  in  a  word,  with  its  balms  of  lively  pulse,  and  purified 
thought,  and  gentler  sympathies  toward  all  mankind.  The  writer  of 
this  is  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  yet  if  he  ever  does  feel  like 
calling  for  a  lyre,  it  is  when  he  looks  out  upon  that  file  of  grand  old 
hills,  which  have  been  halting  for  some  centuries  beyond  the  western 
boundary  of  this  city.  He  has  seen  them  by  a  clear  summer  dawn, 
when  they  seemed  to  lie  along  the^horizon  with  such  a  wealth  of  good- 
natured  strength  that,  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  has  wished  to  be  broad- 
armed  enough  to  hug  their  shaggy  bosoms.  Or  he  has  seen  them  on 
a  dark  November  day,  when  they  loomed  up  sullen  and  impregnable, 
as  a  heavy  grief  upon  the  mind.  He  saw  them  at  another  time.  It 
had  been  a  sulphurous  Independence  Day  ;  and  a  friend  and  himself — 
hunted  from  one  lurking  to  another  by  clash  and  clang  unceasing — 
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fled  by  night  from  the  city  toward  West  Rock,  as  it  basked  mellow 
and  beautiful  under  the  full  moonlight.    The  uproar  died  away,  long 
before  we  reached  its  base,  and  changed  to  utter  stillness  as  we  stood 
upon  its  summit.    We  sat  down  there  lifted  up  toward  the  heaven. 
Below  us  in  the  town,  we  knew  there  was  a  horrid  din  and  horrid 
smell  of  brimstone,  loud  obscenity  and  swearing,  and  swarms  of  vi- 
cious thoughts  ;  while  here  all  was  serene  and  noiseless,  except  when  a 
foreign  sound  came  softly  floating  in  upon  us.   We  had  gone  out  feverish 
with  trivial  ambitions,  and  saddened  by  ephemeral  sorrows,  but  the 
night-wind  was  taking  them  away.    It  went  hard  with  our  self  pride 
at  that  time.    It  went  hard  to  listen,  in  that  still  hour,  to  the  whispers 
of  the  heart,  and  find  them  passionate  and  guilty.     It  went  hard  to 
gaze  up  at  the  calm,  rebuking  stars,  and  feel  our  sophistry  falling  off 
and  leaving  us  naked  and  pitiful.    But  it  brought  a  deep  peace,  thus, 
as  it  were,  to  own  our  shame  on  that  high  place  before  the  Universe. 
And  the  smaller  peaks  were  watching  us,  yet  we  knew  they  would  not 
babble  any  of  the  secrets  we  might  trust  to  them  :  our  little  confidence, 
along  with  other  stranger  things,  we  felt  would  be  forever  unbetrayed, 
till  the  Great  Command  should  thrill  them  into  speech.    After  much 
meditation,  we  started  to  descend,  feeling  our  way  with  caution  lest 
we  might  slip  and  dash  ourselves  to  pieces ;  and  turning  toward  our 
city  dungeon,  we  left  the  gray  Rock  with  its  mystery,  to  Silence  and 
the  Night. — Old  Rock,  so  often  eulogied  by  College  rhymers,  I  too 
would  add  a  thankful  word,  however  clumsily  it   may  be    spoken. 
Thou  hast  strengthened  me  when  weak,  hast  cheered  me  when  cast 
down,  hast  chastened  every  dangerous  speculation.     As  I  go  wander- 
ing abroad,  I  may,  indeed,  see  many  more  pretending  mountains,  but 
thy  memory — clinging  with  other  College  recollections — shall  often 
call  me  back  and  make  me  once  again  the  wayward  student  of  past 
years.    From  the  youth  who  come  up  here  to  Yale,  thou  will  attract 
less  giddy  pupils ;  and  unto  these  as  unto  me,  thou  shalt  become  a 
stern  yet  faithful  teacher,  whose  intelligence  shall  not  get  dim  with 
age.     Our  instructors  may  be  slow  to  see  thy  influence,  but  thou  art 
greater  than  them  all ;  worshipped  with  a  higher  love  and  served  with 
a  more  perfect  obedience. 

But  the  "melancholy  days"  of  rain  and  frost  must  have  their  rule, 
when  hygienic  law  prohibits  strolling  off  among  the  hills.  Yet  must 
we  break  with  Nature  during  the  long  winter  months  1  Trust  me,  if 
we  are  fair-weather  friends,  we  shall  get  but  scanty  pleasure  from  her 
acquaintance.  "Why  does  not  every  one  (who  can  afford  it),"  asks 
Leigh  Hunt  in  his  graceful  way,  "  have  a  geranium  in  his  window  or 
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some  other  flower  ?  It  sweetens  the  air,  rejoices  the  eye,  links  you 
with  nature  and  innocence,  and  is  something  to  love."  I  fear  that 
certain  of  us  will  put  the  idea  to  flight,  as  sentimental  and  unmanly, 
and  feel  it  more  ennobling  to  tipple  vigorously,  and  shrivel  into  that 
dismal  being  known  as  a  jolly  blade.  I  will  turn  from  these  then,  and 
ask  the  gentle-men  among  us,  why  they  do  not  act  upon  the  hint, 
and  detain  one  of  these  tiny  hostages  for  the  return  of  milder  skies. 
The  little  elf  will  charm  away  with  its  soft  presence  the  coarser  feel- 
ings which  the  lustiness  of  young  life  is  apt  to  call  into  being,  and  a 
score  of  times  during  each  day,  will  thrust  its  cheerfulness  upon  your 
gloomy  reveries.  There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  birds  and  flowers 
are  fit  for  girls,  but  that  a  boy  to  be  noble  and  hearty  and  in  no  respect 
a  milksop,  must  put  away  innocent  things,  and  get  a  little  of  the  fiery 
flavor  of  sin  ;  that  men  respect  him  more,  and  women  smile  upon  him 
sooner  when  he  has  a  small  coloring  of  vice.  Hence  he  indulges  in 
semi-profane  by-words,  chews  tobacco  and  demeans  himself  stoutly, 
in  order  to  gain  the  poor  name  of  a  plucky  mettled  fellow.  I  am  not 
sure  but  this  would  be  quite  to  the  credit  of  a  cannibal,  but  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  totally  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  civilization.  Just  look  at 
it !  God  has  been  exhibiting  before  us  a  series  of  magnificent  cloud- 
paintings,  each  day  renewed  ;  He  has  touched  the  forests  with  a  loveli- 
ness of  color  inconceivable  ;  at  His  command,  the  flowers  have  been 
blossoming  ever  since  the  world  was  made,  and  yet  man  has  gone  on 
disregarding  all  these  pleasures,  until  a  good  part  of  the  planet's  pro- 
bation has  already  passed.  We  ought  then,  in  this  century,  to  make 
up  for  our  lost  time.  How  many  sunsets  and  how  many  autumns 
have  faded  away  unenjoyed  !  Now,  when  our  minds  are  so  impressible, 
we  ought  to  cherish  all  the  more  exalted  feelings,  and  remember  that 
the  birds,  shrubs,  cliffs,  and  skies,  are  all  that  remain  as  the  Almighty 
made  them — the  last  surviving  treasures  of  an  incomparable  creation. 
When  I  enter  a  student's  room  and  find  a  hyacinth  on  his  window,  or 
a  bird  making  music  just  outside  of  it,  I  feel  immediate  respect  for  him. 
I  say  to  myself  that  he  is  one  probably  who  honors  father  and  mother, 
who  will  not  overreach  you  in  a  bargain,  and  will  give  you  pleasant 
words  oftener  than  sharp.  For  there  is  such  a  delicate  admission  of 
the  amenities  of  life  here,  that  he  cannot  be  entirely  depraved.  Be- 
sides it  is  not  altogether  fanciful  that  it  may  educate  him  somewhat. 
As  the  bulb  gave  no  sign  of  its  expanded  splendor,  so  may  there  be  in 
some  nook  of  his  heart  an  undeveloped  affection ;  and  as,  day  by  day, 
he  notices  the  swelling  shoot,  putting  forth  leaves  and  crowning  itself 
with  a  wondrous  blossom,  so  may  the  affection  get  greener,  and  in 
the  end  burst  into  perennial  beauty. 
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The  man  who  loves  the  country,  I  repeat,  cannot  be  a  bad  man. 
Many  fine  fellows  doubtless  take  to  it  easily,  when  the  partridge  is  in 
season,  but  let  us  beware  how  we  bestow  upon  them  for  it,  unjust 
praise.  Nature  is  plain  honesty.  No  print  of  earthly  fingers  on  her 
hills  and  leaves  and  streams!  Springing  into  life  fresh  from  the  hand 
of  Him  with  whom  is  only  truth,  she  strikes  a  discord  in  the  dishonest 
soul ;  the  insincerity  of  city  life  chimes  with  its  inclination — the  can- 
vas landscapes  of  the  theater  are  nearer  to  its  liking.  But  to  him 
who  has  not  parted  with  all  sentiments  of  virtue,  rural  life  presents  a 
fascination  which  cannot  be  imitated.  It  is  continually  warning  him 
by  its  eternity  of  his  mortality;  and  teaching,  by  day  or  night,  how  small 
an  atom  he  is  of  the  creation.  Twice  in  my  life,  at  least,  I  have  been 
humble.  Once  in  a  bright  midnight  when  I  looked  down  over  our 
western  Babylon  with  its  crowded  ulcerous  civilization,  and  saw  the 
Pleiades  overhead,  "  like  big  eyes  glistening  with  tears  over  the  little 
lot  of  man  ;"  and  again  when  I  watched  alone  through  a  night  on  the 
bank  of  a  great  river — whose  waters  had  conquered  three  thousand 
miles  of  their  rapid  journey  to  the  Gulf— with  starlight  above  me, 
and  a  wilderness  on  either  side. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  we  shall  take  much  notice  of  Na- 
ture as  an  educator,  for  many  years  to  come.  Half  a  century  hence, 
however,  when  our  woods  are  hewn  away  and  our  hills  blotched  over 
with  unsightly  tenements,  our  sons  shall  begin  to  appreciate  the  bles- 
sings which  their  fathers  cast  aside.  Our  character,  moreover,  will 
by  that  time  have  been  changed,  or  rather,  formed.  We  shall  have 
recovered  from  the  abominable  habit  of  calling  Tennyson  pretty,  and 
of  labeling  all  books  as  "  summer  literature,"  which  do  not  concern 
eating  or  trafficking.  We  shall,  in  some  measure  at  least,  by  that  time, 
have  got  dissatisfied  with  the  cold  deductions  of  the  reason  and  have 
begun  to  listen  to  the  intuitions  of  the  heart. 

And  yet,  as  it  is,  I  do  not  leave  off  hoping  that  these  country  ram- 
bles may  be  of  use  to  us.  We  may  be  destined  to  be  bound  by  the 
omnipotent  incentives  of  daily  bread  to  a  desk  in  the  darkest  corner 
of  a  dark  counting-room.  How  pleasant  then  to  take  with  us  into  the 
dreary  den,  a  memory  of  sunlight  and  violets  !  Begrimed  as  we 
shall  be  with  the  cares  of  business,  we  will  require  all  such  memories 
to  keep  us  from  becoming  altogether  worldly.  s.  s. 
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The  aching  eyes  that  tell  of  grief, 

When  Death  removes  some  cherished  friend, 
Find  in  those  scenes  a  sweet  relief, 

Where  each,  swift  years  of  joy  did  spend , 
And  thus  we  follow  evermore, 

His  steps,  who  traveled  wearily 
Along  the  hills  and  on  the  shore, 

That  skirt  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

No  more  its  dotted  surface  shines, 

With  sails  as  vieing  each  with  each — 
No  Roman  palaces  and  shrines, 

Still  sparkle  on  the  Western  beach ; 
But  now,  as  long  before,  each  morn 

O'erspreads  Mount  Hermon  with  its  light, 
And  purple  haze  of  early  dawn 

Enshrouds  the  sacred  Tabor's  height. 

Yet  can  we  see  the  sloping  ledge, 
With  grey  crags  bending  overhead, 

Where,  seated  near  the  water's  edge, 
The  grateful  multitudes  were  fed ; 

Yet  doth  the  fisher  guide  his  boat, 
Beneath  the  cliff  that  courts  the  sea, 

From  which  the  blessed  words  did  float : 
';0  ye  that  labor,  come  to  me!" 

Two  waving  palms,  wet  with  the  spray 

Of  Jordan's  glittering  cascades, 
Mark  where  it  enters  on  its  way — 

A  silver  thread  among  the  glades, 
And  onward  where  no  foot  doth  press, 

Beyond  all  human  toil  and  care, 
It  seeks  that  pulseless  wilderness, 

Where  He  did  dwell  alone  in  prayer. 

Can  we,  who  linger  near  Lucerne, 

And  think  no  lessons  half  so  sweet 
As  those  which  we  delight  to  learn 

Beside  some  such  transparent  sheet — 
Can  we  not  fully  sympathize 

With  Him,  who  saw  His  Father's  hand, 
In  depths  that  shadow  forth  the  skies, 

And  waves  that  kiss  the  shelly  sand  ? 
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The  storm-tossed  vessel  labored  here, 

"Where  He  reposed  in  tranquil  sleep, 
"When  the  faint  crew  roused  Him  in  fear, 

To  view  the  tempest  on  the  deep ; 
The  foam  snatched  from  the  breakers'  side, 

The  mocking  winds  swept  o'er  them  chill, 
Yet  wind  and  wave  and  swelling  tide, 

Sank  at  his  censure :  "Peace — be  still!" 

Full  many  a  courtly  queen  may  reign, 

And  hear  the  age  her  praises  yield ; 
The  maiden  hero  of  Lorraine 

Might  seek  them  in  the  battle-field ; 
But  these  rude  rocks  once  knew  her  name, 

"Whose  virtues  all  the  world  has  seen — 
Whose  true  heart  all  true  hearts  proclaim, 

The  faithful,  loving,  Magdalene. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  minster  chimes, 

That  wake  calm  hope  of  what  shall  be, 
When  the  freed  soul  near  Heaven  climbs, 

In  strains  of  sacred  minstrelsy : 
But  sweeter  far  these  words,  that  come 

Through  the  clear  Eastern  atmosphere, 
From  Galilee — His  earthly  home, 

Who  lived  and  loved  and  labored  here. 

Yes,  lovely  lake,  thy  hills  are  bare — 

Thy  villages  are  desolate — 
Thy  proudest  fanes  the  ruin  share — 

Thy  fields  have  met  the  spreading  fate ! 
But  thy  calm  waters  speak  of  peace, 

To  him  who  seeks  their  quiet  yet, 
Of  glory  which  shall  never  cease, 

Once  shrined  within  Gennesaret. 


J.  N.  H. 
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A  Memoir  of  S.  S.  Prentiss,  Edited  by  his  brother 
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you  will  not  find  it.  For,  here  before  me,  is  the  only  copy  in  the  city, 
(that  is — outside  of  private  collections.)  Yet,  among  the  67,000  Vols. 
in  the  Library  building,  one  brief  Magazine  Article  is  the  only  memo- 
rial of  the  once  famous  S.  S.  Prentiss,  of  Mississippi.  And  so,  let  us 
see  what  the  two  Vols,  on  the  table  here,  have  to  tell. 

Seargent  Smith  Prentiss,  born  of  humble  parents,  at  Portland,  Me., 
in  1808,  died  at  Natchez,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age — having, 
throughout  all  the  great  Southwest,  a  reputation  as  an  orator,  never 
equaled. 

When  sixteen  years  old,  he  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  soon 
left  New  England  for  the  West.  For  a  while,  he  stayed  at  Cincinnati; 
but  soon  went  to  Natchez,  where  he  remained  as  tutor  in  a  private 
family,  until  his  admission  to  the  bar.  In  his  first  case,  he  gave  an 
instance  of  the  eloquence  and  boldness  which  afterward  so  distinguished 
him.  It  was  in  the  backwoods  of  Mississippi,  Prentiss  entered  the 
court,  a  short,  beardless  boy,  unknown  to  all.  The  Judge,  with  some 
coolness,  informed  him  that  he  had  already  formed  his  opinion  against 
the  side  which  he  advocated,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  an  ar- 
gument on  the  subject.  But  the  young  lawyer  insisted  on  his  right  to 
be  heard.  Permission  was  at  length  given,  and  he  made  a  speech  so 
effective,  that  the  Judge  frankly  acknowledged  his  error,  and  gave  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  Prentiss.  This  was  but  the  first  link  of  an  almost 
unbroken,  and  truly  wonderful,  chain  of  successes. 

Prentiss  soon  removed  to  Vicksburg.  As  the  fame  of  his  eloquence 
and  wit  had  preceded  him,  business  rapidly  flowed  in  from  every  quar- 
ter. Here,  for  several  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession, 
taking  but  little  interest  in  politics.  But  it  was  impossible  for  a  young 
man  of  his  talents  to  remain,  long,  an  indifferent  observer  of  public 
affairs.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  elected,  by  the  Whig 
party,  a  Representative  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  for  the  next  eight 
years,  was  ardently  engaged  in  political  life.  Two  years  after  this 
election,  he  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  the  man  began  to  show  his  real  self;  to  display  those  quali- 
ties which  everywhere— in  the  backwoods  or  the  city — excited  such 
marvelous  enthusiasm.  He  "  stumped"  the  State,  and  for  ten  weeks 
averaged  thirty  miles  a  day  on  horseback,  and  spoke  two  hours  each 
week  day.  During  this  time  he  visited  forty-five  counties,  and  did 
not  miss  a  single  appointment.  The  Democratic  party  had  had  a  large 
majority  in  the  State,  and  made  most  vigorous  efforts  to  prevent  his 
success.     In  vain,  however,  for  Prentiss  and  his  colleague,  Word, 
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were  elected  to  Congress,  in  place  of  Claiborne  and  Gholson,  the  De- 
mocratic Representatives.  This  result  was  mainly  brought  about  by 
Prentiss.  Everywhere  his  eloquence  was  victorious.  On  one  occa- 
sion, an  old  Democrat  became  so  excited  by  his  fascinating  address, 
that,  at  its  conclusion,  he  walked  towards  him,  and,  ripping  open  his 
coat  behind,  said  ;  "  Well,  they  may  call  me  a  turncoat,  if  they  choose; 
but  I  won't  be  that — I  shall  just  back  out  of  my  coat,  and  vote  for  S. 
S.  Prentiss  and  T.  J.  Word. 

But  the  Democrats,  having  the  control  of  the  House,  voted  that 
Messrs.  Claiborne  and  Gholson,  who  had  been  elected  for  the  special 
session  only,  should  retain  their  seats  during  the  regular  twenty-fifth 
Congress,  Therefore,  Prentiss  and  Word,  on  arriving  at  Washington, 
found  their  seats  pre-occupied.  Then  followed  the  most  excited  case 
of  contested  election  ever  known  in  this  country.  Not  only  in  Con- 
gress, but  through  the  whole  nation,  the  interest  in  it  was  intense. 
The  day  fixed  for  the  discussion,  at  length  arrived.  The  House  was 
densely  packed  by  a  multitude,  eager  to  hear  the  young  stranger.  No- 
tice was  sent  to  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  five  minutes 
the  Senate  chamber  was  empty.  All  the  Foreign  Ministers  and 
distinguished  strangers  of  the  city,  crowded  in  and  filled  every  corner. 
In  front  of  the  chair  sat  the  venerable  John  Quincy  Adams  ;  further 
back,  looking  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  was  the  tall  form  of  Henry 
Clay,  and  on  the  other  side  stood  Daniel  Webster.  Such  was  the  au- 
dience that,  for  three  days,  during  the  time  for  debate,  that  young  or- 
ator— twenty-nine  years  of  age — held,  as  it  were,  fascinated. 

When  Mr.  Webster  was  leaving  the  Hall,  at  the  close  of  the  speech, 
he  said  to  a  friend,  "  Nobody  could  equal  it."  Ex-Presideut  Fillmore 
writes :  "  It  was  certainly  the  most  brilliant  speech  that  I  ever  heard, 
and,  as  a  whole,  I  think  it  fully  equaled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  any  rhe- 
torical effort  to  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  listen,  in  either 
House  of  Congress."     Praise  from  such  men  needs  no  comment. 

The  House  decided  in  favor  of  Prentiss  and  Word ;  but,  through 
some  party  maneuvering,  the  vote  was  changed,  and  Claiborne  and 
Gholson  retained  their  seats.  Prentiss'  blood  was  now  up,  and  he  re- 
turned home,  determined  to  carry  the  next  election  in  spite  of  all  the 
Democrats  in  the  country.  No  champion  of  the  opposite  party  dared 
meet  him  singly  in  public  debate ;  so,  some  twenty  hit  upon  the  fol- 
lowing plan. — Prentiss  was  to  speak  in  the  principal  town  of  Marshall 
county — the  largest  county  in  the  State,  and  the  one  which  often  de- 
cided the  elections.  In  the  last  campaign,  it  had  given  a  democratic 
majority  of  2,500.    The  speaking  had  been  appointed  to  take  place  at 
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noon.  So  these  twenty  valiant  gentlemen  decided  to  invite  Prentiss 
to  breakfast,  then  each  would  pledge  him  in  a  bumper,  and  by  noon, 
so  they  thought,  he  would  be  under  the  table,  while  they  could  have 
the  speaking  to  themselves.  At  this  time,  Prentiss  was  in  the  very 
prime  of  vigor,  and  excelled  as  much  in  drinking  healths  as  in  making 
speeches.  He  willingly  accepted  the  invitation — he  drank  with  his 
deluded  hosts  successively  and  repeatedly.  Then,  at  noon,  leaving 
them  where  they  had  intended  he  should  be,  he  went  out  and  made 
one  of  his  best  speeches.  At  the  next  election  the  county  gave  a 
Whig  majority  of  over  2,000.  Prentiss  was  returned  to  Washington, 
and  claimed  his  seat  under  the  previous  election — refusing  to  admit 
the  validity  of  the  second.  He  made  several  important  speeches, 
which  added  to  his  already  great  reputation ;  yet  he  did  not  enter  with 
much  ardor  on  his  new  course  of  life,  and,  in  his  letters,  declares  his 
dislike  for  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  he  visited  his  family  at  Portland. 
While  there,  a  public  dinner  was  given  at  Boston,  in  honor  of  Daniel 
Webster,  and  an  invitation  to  be  present  was  extended  to  Prentiss. 
He  accepted.  Edward  Everett,  who  presided  on  the  occasion  gives 
the  following  account  of  it.  "  With  the  exception  of  the  Guest  of 
the  day,  no  one  was  received  with  so  much  enthusiam  as  Mr.  Prentiss. 
He  rose  at  rather  a  late  hour  and  after  a  succession  of  able  speakers. 
For  these,  and  some  other  reasons,  it  required  first-rate  ability  to  gain 
and  fix  the  attention  of  the  audience.  He  was,  however,  from  the 
outset,  perfectly  successful.  The  words  flowed  from  his  lips  in  a  tor- 
rent; but  the  sentences  were  correctly  formed,  the  matter  grave  and 
important,  the  train  of  thought  distinctly  pursued,  the  illustrations 
wonderfully  happy — drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  reading  and  aided 
by  a  brilliant  imagination.  Sitting  by  Mr.  Webster,  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  ever  heard  anything  like  it.  He  answered,  '  Never,  except 
from  Mr.  Prentiss  himself.'  " 

During  the  campaign  of  1844,  Prentiss  delivered  the  opening  ad- 
dress at  a  "  Grand  Whig  Mass  Convention,"  in  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
Clay,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  was  there,  and  the  as- 
semblage was  said  to  be  the  largest  which  had  ever  met  in  Louisiana. 
On  the  way  down  the  river  to  the  city,  for  seventy-two  hours,  Prentiss 
did  not  close  his  eyes  to  sleep ;  but  was  continually  eating,  drinking, 
making  speeches,  and  playing  cards.  The  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  came.  He  was  to  address  a  vast  number  of  people  to  whom  he 
was  well  known,  and  who  expected  from  him  something  superior  to 
all  previous  efforts,  and  many  thought  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
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him  to  be  prepared.  Says  an  auditor,  "  I  mingled  with  the  expecting 
crowd.  An  hour  before,  I  had  seen  Prentiss,  still  apparently  ignorant 
of  his  engagement.  The  time  of  trial  came,  and  the  remarkable  man 
presented  himself,  the  very  picture  of  buoyant  health — of  unbroken 
rest.  His  triumph  was  complete — high  wrought  expectations  were 
more  than  realized,  prejudice  was  demolished,  professional  jealousy 
silenced." 

In  the  same  campaign,  he  made  his  great  speech  or  rather  speeches 
in  Nashville.  His  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  he  found  an  immense 
multitude  awaiting  his  arrival.  From  the  neighboring  states,  men 
came  in  crowds  to  hear  him,  and  it  was  estimated  that  forty  thousand 
were  present.  The  Hon.  James  0.  Jones,  then  Governor  of  Tennes- 
see, writes, — "  He  entranced  the  immense  crowd,  that  was  estimated 
by  acres,  for  about  two  and  a  half  hours.  The  applause  was  terrific. 
So  captivated  were  his  hearers,  that  no  entreaty  was  of  any  avail ; 
they  were  unwilling  to  disperse  for  their  homes,  until  they  had  again 
heard  that  manly,  eloquent  voice."  So  they  prevailed  on  Prentiss  to 
speak  again,  at  night.  His  eloquence  on  this  occasion  was  even  more 
captivating  than  before.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  address,  over-exer- 
tion brought  on  stricture  of  the  chest,  and  he  fainted.  As  he  fell  into 
the  arms  of  his  friends,  Gov.  Jones,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm, 
exclaimed, — "  Die,  Prentiss,  die  !  you'll  never  have  a  more  glorious 
chance."  But  no  constitution  could  long  endure  such  inconceivable 
labors  as  Prentiss  imposed  upon  himself.  About  this  time  his  health 
broke  up,  and  having  lost  the  most  of  his  .property,  he  removed  to 
New  Orleans.  Although  compelled  to  master  an  entirely  different 
system  of  law,  he  maintained  his  reputation,  and  soon  gained  an  ex- 
tensive practice.  He  retired  totally  from  public  life,  and  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  his  profession.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  previous 
habit,  he  was  now  a  thoroughly  industrious  man, —  apparently  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  possible  amends  for  his  wasted  time  and  prop- 
erty. He  lived  in  New  Orleans  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1850. 

My  admiration  of  Mr.  Prentiss  may  mislead  my  judgment,  but  he 
seems  to  me,  to  have  been  an  almost  perfect  orator.  He  had  the  fac- 
ulty, not  only  of  pleasing  but  of  influencing  the  people.  His  voice 
was  sweet  and  clear,  yet  wonderfully  powerful.  He  read  a  great  deal 
and  so  rapidly,  that  his  friends  used  to  say  that  he  took  two  pages  at 
once — one  with  each  eye.  All  that  he  learned,  his  retentive  memory 
held,  and  he  never  was  at  a  loss  for  an  appropriate  word,  quotation  or 
comparison.     His  remarkably  brilliant  imagination,  instead  of  weak- 
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ening  his  other  faculties,  only  gave  them  force  and  concentration. 
His  sarcasm  was  most  severe ;  but  it  did  not  irritate  and  madden,  it 
overpowered.  Undoubtedly,  however,  his  great  influence  as  a  popu- 
lar orator,  was  owing  to  the  real  importance  of  the  sentiments  which 
he  uttered,  and  his  evidence  being  in  their  truth.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  career,  his  aim  seemed  to  be  to  impress  upon  the 
popular  mind,  just  and  patriotic  notions.  Moreover  he  gave  to  the 
people,  not  merely  fine  declamation  and  beautiful  comparisons ;  but 
good,  sound  arguments.  True  sometimes  his  arguments  were  buried 
in  figures ;  yet  they  were  there  none  the  less.  Men  often  might  not 
notice  it,  for  "  after  witnessing  the  dexterous  sleight  of  Saladin,  they 
are  slow  to  believe  that  the  same  arm  will  presently  swing,  with  equal 
ease,  the  battle-axe  of  a  Richard." 

But  Prentiss  was  no  less  successful  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  than  before  the  people.  Indeed,  distinguished  lawyers  claim  that 
he  principally  excelled  as  ajurist.  So  well  developed  were  his  faculties 
of  analysis  and  generalization  that  he  often,  in  a  moment,  saw  through 
cases  which  required  patient  investigation  from  most  men.  More 
than  once,  he  argued,  and  gained,  important  suits,  with  no  more  in- 
formation about  them  than  what  he  learned  from  the  witnesses — so 
wonderfully  accurate  and  extensive  was  his  knowledge  of  law.  In 
short,  he  was,  as  we  say,  sound  and  deep. 

Regarding,  then,  his  brilliant  declamation,  his  great  knowledge,  his 
vivid  imagination  and  his  convincing  logic;  recalling  the  encomiums 
of  Webster,  Clay,  Fillmore  and  Everett — keeping  in  mind  the  fact  of 
his  early  death — shall  we  consider  Mr.  Milburn  extravagant  when  he 
says:  "He  was  the  greatest  orator  that  ever  stood  before  an  American 
andience  V  b.  i. 
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How  many  a  father  have  I  seen, 
A  sober  man  among  his  boys, 
Whose  youth  was  full  of  foolish  noise, 

Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green  ? 
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And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  give, 

That  had  the  wild  oat  not  been  sown, 
The  soil  left  barren,  scarce  had  grown 

The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  live?" 

I  have  spent  three  years  in  College ;  have  applied  myself  assidu- 
ously and  unremittingly  to  the  prescribed  "  course  of  study,"  and  have 
succeeded  therein  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  all  interested,  so  that 
now  I  stand  far  distant  from  a  great  majority  of  my  Class.  I  am  a 
man  of  sedate  and  thoughtful  character ;  lead  a  quiet,  dignified  life  ; 
and  despise  the  frivolities  which  disgrace  many  of  my  classmates. 

During  the  years  I  have  spent  here  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
many  things,  which  to  my  unbiased  mind  have  seemed  unworthy  so 
noble  a  mother  as  Yale.  Now  I  do  not  believe  in  puppies  barking  at 
the  moon,  simply  because  it  is  bright  and  never  deigns  to  respond  to 
its  assailants  ;  and  I  think  many  complaints  are  made  against  Yale  by 
such  persons  and  for  similar  reasons.  But  having  submitted  myself  to 
my  mother's  regulations,  and  obeyed  submissively  her  will,  now  that 
I  have  attained  my  majority,  and  am  about  to  cut  her  apron-string,  I 
claim  the  right,  as  I  bid  her  God-speed  and  good-bye,  to  tell  her  where- 
in she  seems  to  me  to  be  capable  of  improvement.  I  speak  because  I 
love  her ;  and  intending  to  increase  the  numbers  of  those  who  love  her, 
I  wish  her  standard  not  behind,  but  if  possible  far  in  advance  of  the 
age.  Therefore,  O  Mother,  and  ye  beloved  Fathers  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment over  us,  hearken  unto  my  words  and  "hear  me  for  my  cause;" 
and  if  I  shall  in  anything  show  in  reality  a  fault,  do  not  despise  the 
truth  because  it  comes  from  one  who  is  yet  a  son.  For  cannot  we, 
who  are  here  in  the  shop  at  work,  feel  and  appreciate  the  weight  of  at 
least  a  few  regulations  better  than  those  who,  while  they  oversee  and 
strictly  guard,  yet  necessarily  cannot  justly  understand  the  result  of 
that  which  they  only  make  but  cannot  feel? 

The  first  fault  I  would  find,  and  perhaps  the  last,  is  the  "  Code  of 
Laws "  instituted  here.  I  claim  they  should  be  abolished  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  because  they  do  no  good ;  and  secondly,  because  they 
cause  positive  evil. 

They  do  no  good  because  they  are  notoriously  disobeyed,  and  the 
offenders  are  not  punished  and  cannot  be.  The  Code  contains  cata- 
logues of  criminal  offenses,  from  sailing,  playing  billiards  or  cards,  to 
taking  a  supper,  or  being  absent  from  rooms  during  "  study-hours," 
&c,  &c,  which  are  not  only  openly  violated,  but  their  violation  is 
winked  at,  and  in  some  cases  at  least  assisted  by  officers  of  College. 

Whenever  an  offense  is  committed  for  which  the  offender  must  be 
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punished,  if  his  crime  happens  not  to  be  in  the  catalogue,  the  Faculty 
use  the  right,  which  of  course  belongs  to  them,  of  punishing  it  as  a 
crime,  whether  named  or  not.  With  this  right  of  punishing  wrong 
per  se,  what  need  of  the  Code  ?  Why  not  abolish  it  and  leave  the 
Student  to  his  own  conscience  and  fear  of  punishment  to  restrain  him? 
Certainly  if  these  will  not  do  it,  something  else  than  the  Code  must  be 
resorted  to. 

A  positive  evil  is  created  by  the  Code  in  this  manner.  There  are 
some  laws  specified  in  it  which  every  Student  knows  he  cannot  pass 
through  College  without  breaking.  Yet  he  cannot  be  matriculated 
without  giving  his  oath  to  keep  them.  So  he  makes  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity and  takes  the  oath,  with  a  mental  reservation,  or  justifying 
himself  by  the  plea  that  it  is  compulsory.  I  have  known  some  Stu- 
dents postpone  becoming  matriculated  as  long  as  possible,  expressly 
because  they  did  not  wish  to  perjure  themselves  any  sooner  than  ne- 
cessary. If  these  statements  cannot  be  refuted,  ought  not  Mother 
Yale  to  abolish  her  Code  of  Laws  ?  It  is  a  sign  of  weakness  not  to 
be  able  to  govern  without  a  printed  volume  of  laws,  when  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  government  of  young  men  is  to  suppose  them  afflict- 
ed with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  common  sense,  and  respect  for  what  de- 
serves respect.  Without  this  all  the  laws  in  the  world  will  have  no 
effect.  With  this,  laws  only  make  their  makers  ridiculous,  and  tempt 
unfortunate  youth  to  the  pleasure  of  breaking  them. 

The  next  change  which  I  could  wish,  made  in  College  institutions  is 
one  to  which  I  am  led  by  merciful  regard  for  some  of  my  unfortunate 
classmates.  It  is  in  regard  to  College  Appointments.  After  two 
years  have  been  spent,  during  which  some,  by  reason  of  ill  health, 
sore  eyes,  or  youthful  folly,  have  wasted  or  lost  their  opportunities  so 
as  to  obtain  a  low  or  no  appointment  for  Junior  Exhibition,  it  is  no 
more  than  fair  they  should  be  allowed,  if  they  wish,  to  retrieve  their 
characters  and  standings  during  the  remaining  years;  and  to  know 
that  by  being  faithful  during  this  time  they  can  receive  an  honorable 
award  at  its  close.  It  certainly  is  just.  Junior  Appointments  are  the 
reward  of  the  first  two  years.  Senior  Appointments  should  be  of  the 
last.  But  as  it  now  is,  excepting  those  who  enter  as  Juniors,  those 
really  wishing  to  "make  an  effort"  for  the  remainder  of  their  course 
are  discouraged  by  the  certainty  that  however  diligently  they  may 
apply  themselves,  they  have  their  past  sins  pulling  them  down  and 
effectually  preventing  their  rising.  The  result  is,  that  many  who  are 
anxious  to  stand  higher,  both  on  their  own  account  and  that  of  friends, 
are  discouraged  at  the  outset.  One  of  these  characters  asked  an  officer 
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of  College,  if  it  was  possible  for  him  to  obtain  an  appointment  at 
Commencement.  The  reply  was  "  If  you  can  take  a  Philosophical 
stand  from  now  till  then  {two  years)  you  perhaps  might  obtain  a  Second 
Colloquy  f"  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  attempt  was  respectfully  de 
clined  V  Where  is  the  injustice  of  allowing  all  to  start  even,  for  the 
last  two  years  1  If  those  who  have  already  won  cannot  keep  their 
honors,  they  ought  to  lose  them.  Now  they  can  work  leisurely  and 
rely  on  ther  acquired  momentum  to  carry  them  through ;  knowing 
that  their  might-be  rivals  are  burdened  with  a  weight  which  will  pre- 
vent their  progress.  This  reform,  while  it  could  result  in  no  evil, 
would  elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  prevent  many  from 
wasting  their  opportunities  and  neglecting  regular  College  duties  for 
reading,  or  worse  occupations.     Is  it  not  a  needed  reform  ? 

There  is  one  other  evil  here  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention.  An 
evil  which  although  apparently  small,  results  as  seriously  as  any.  It 
is  the  lack  of  friendly  intercourse  between  Faculty  and  Students. 
The  latter  come  here  strangers  to  every  one.  They  are  met  by  the 
Faculty  as  their  guardians;  perhaps  invited  to  their  acquaintance, 
probably  not;  certainly  never  urged.  I  know  a  classmate  who 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  Professor  from  one  of  the 
Professor's  classmates.  Professor  read  the  letter,  smiled,  bowed  and 
— that  was  all.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Freshman  did  not  cul- 
tivate the  Professor's  acquaintance.  Of  course,  the  majority  of  Students 
have  no  means  of  making  acquaintances  excepting  through  the  Fac- 
ulty. Some  fortunately — as  the  present  writer — ask  no  better  com- 
pany than  their  books  and  meditations ;  particularly  abominate  soci- 
ety, and  when  they  think  it  necessary  to  spend  a  social  evening,  desire 
no  greater  or  more  ethereal  pleasure  than  to  invite  some  kindred 
minds  to  their  room,  and  there  indulge  in  some  metaphysical  discus- 
sion, as  to  the  "Primum  Cognltum,"  or  the  "History  of  the  Condi- 
tioned." Thus  pleasure  never,  though  stern  duty  sometimes,  calls 
such  ones  out  to  mingle  with  the  unappreciating  world. 

But  there  are  some  unfortunate  beings  in  College,  who,  having  come 
from  a  distance,  accustomed  to  pleasant  evenings  spent  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse, long  during  their  four  years  sojourn  in  a  strange  place,  for 
an  occasional  interlude  in  the  tedious  monotony  of  student  evenings, 
and  wish  for  some  friendly  place  where  they  might  exorcise  the  Stu- 
dent's devil — the  blues — with  an  hour  of  social  chat. 

The  result  of  a  lack  of  sociality  from  those  where  alone  they  can 
expect  it,  is  very  evident.  Forced  to  find  some  relief,  it  is  sought  per- 
haps in  a  night's  carousal,  or  in  the  company  of  those  of  a  lower  grade, 
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who  readily  receive  them.  Either  resort  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  must 
result  at  least  in  a  diminution  of  self-respect.  They  are  the  first  steps 
to  a  total  loss  of  character.  And  this  results  from  the  influence  of 
the  Faculty — for  which  they  have  many  excuses— in  treating  Stu- 
dents, save  a  favored  few,  as  strangers.  The  evil  is  apparent  as  is 
also  the  remedy. 

There  are  many  lesser  improvements  needed  here.  Would,  0  Ten- 
der Faculty,  that  your  limbs  could  be  compelled  to  rest  for  several 
Sundays  on  the  seats  you  furnish  us  in  Chapel !  It  is  a  cruel  punish- 
ment to  desire  for  any  man,  but  possibly  sad  experience  might  con- 
vince, where  complaints  will  not.  Seats  of  the  hardest  boards,  placed 
at  an  agonizing  angle  with  the  backs,  so  that  the  poor  benumbed  body 
is  compelled  to  seek  relief  in  sleep,  only  to  be  harassed  with  dreams 
of  marks,  warnings  and  letters  home.  The  aching  limbs  of  five  hun- 
dred Students  cry  aloud  for  cushions  "  ab  into  pectore." 

There  would  be  no  object  in  asking  for  these  improvements  were  it 
not  evident  that  Yale  is  a  progressive  Institution.  Many  reforms  have 
been  made  during  the  last  few  years.  Changing  prayers  from  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  morning,  the  building  of  a  gymnasium,  aboli- 
tion of  evening  prayers,  &c,  all  show  that  the  officers  of  Yale  are  not 
afraid  of  reform. 

When  in  1871  I  return  to  Yale  to  attend  my  Class  Decennial, 
bringing  with  me  my  adorable  and  the  "  wee  todlins,"  to  show  them 
where  the  head  of  the  family  obtained  the  intellectual  development 
which  fitted  him  to  adorn  so  well  the  honorable  and  responsible  posi- 
tion in  life  which  he  will  then  occupy,  I  expect  to  find  Mother  Yale, 
not  looking  like  a  Grandmother,  but  with  her  old  cap  and  frills  gone, 
her  wrinkles  removed,  her  spectacles  off,  her  false  hair  and  snuff  box 
no  longer  visible,  but  like  the  fresh  and  blooming  matron  that  she  is, 
rejoicing  in  her  children,  and  a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  joy  to  them. 
I  expect  to  visit  27  South,  and  find  there  no  longer  the  carpet  covered 
with  mud  in  rainy  weather,  or  the  room  reeking  with  the  odor  of  kero- 
sene, but  well  lighted  with  gas,  with  water  accommodations  nearer 
than  old  South  Pump,  and  at  the  top  of  every  flight  of  stairs  a  large 
mat,  furnished  by  the  enterprising  Faculty,  taking  away  the  necessity  of 
stumbling  over  one  at  every  door.  I  expect  to  find  more  paving  stones 
and  less  mud,  sweeps  less  afraid  of  finding  dirt,  and  aquarius  more 
cleanly.  With  such  large  hopes  for  the  future  I  leave  old  Yale,  while 
her  elms  sorrowfully  nod  a  kind  good-bye,  and  the  wind,  whistling 
through  her  halls,  wails  for  the  bright  light  she  is  losing,  and  whispers 
Mispah.  J.  c.  k. 
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Alexander  Pope,  in  a  didactic  strain,  gave  us  our  proper  intellec- 
tual occupation,  in  those  now  trite  words  : 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

This  is  somewhat  indefinite,  unspecific — therein,  it  may  be  remarked, 
lies  a  distinction  between  poetry  and  prescriptions.  Poetry's  charm 
in  general  lies  in  its  unworldliness  :  does  it  touch  on  everyday  duties 
and  deeds,  it  must  not  risk  its  dignity  by  too  close  handling.  As  thus 
indefinite,  we  are  privileged  in  speculating,  in  a  weak  way,  on  the 
line,— not  on  its  truth,  but  the  methods  it  may  be  applied.  The  "  prop- 
er study"  indicated,  is  somewhat  extended;  the  matter  of  some  mill- 
ions of  volumes,  bound  variously  in  white,  black,  and  copper  color,  and 
every  volume  full  of  puzzle  and  wonder.  Evidently,  in  studying  man- 
kind, it  is  out  of  question  to  study  every  man  or  ev(  rything  about  a 
man.     Here  then  taste  must  have  a  voice. 

It  is  certainly  an  orthodox,  if  not  an  original  doctrine,  to  declare 
the  mind,  far  above  all  else  we  meet  with,  the  most  worthy  object  of 
our  best  attention.  With  its  mention  a  peculiar  study,  of  no  mean 
merits,  steps  in — the  study  of  Faces.  Its  relationship  to  the  study  of 
the  mind,  differing  in  ordinary  means  as  it  does,  is  a  perfectly  valid 
one.  Its  end  is  better  to  understand  our  mysterious  nature ;  if  it  ar- 
rives there  by  unusual  eccentric  routes,  or  if  its  work  is  only  half  ac- 
complished, the  dignity  of  the  end  will  excuse  much  in  themeans. 

Some  of  the  study's  peculiarities  are,  that  under  the  shadow  of  a 
dignified  aim,  we  have  a  very  easy  and  interesting  occupation — a  pur- 
suit with  hands  washed  of  wrinkled  brows  and  a  midnight  lamp.  In- 
stead of  dealing  directly  with  a  very  intangible,  shadowless  personage, 
whose  birthplace,  exact  residence,  and  precise  destination  you  know 
nothing  of,  it  is  satisfied  with  its  revelations  in  the  eyes.  It  has 
breathing  life  to  deal  with,  and  Art  as  a  handmaid  and  helper,  whereby 
you  may  read  men's  characters  of  a  century  ago. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  learn  the  tastes  of  mankind,  of  the 
past  and  present,  in  the  matter  of  this  "proper  study,"  using  art  as 
an  index  or  revelation.  If  I  have  read  aright,  they  have  taken  two 
directions,  either  devoted  to  the  Form  or  Face  as  favorite  subjects, 
and  the  two  periods  are  known  respectively  as  those  of  Greek  and 
Christian  Art.  In  the  first  the  Form  was  perfectly  rendered,  the  Face 
but  poorly.    The  influence  of  Christian  sentiments  turned  the  scale. 
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Men  came  to  regard  the  mud-garment,  which  chance  had  shapen  or 
misshapen,  as  almost  unworthy  of  thought ;  but  that  there  should  be 
an  earnest  seeking  for  glimpses  of  the  mysterious  dweller  locked  with- 
in, that  its  workings  on  its  only  index — its  smiles  and  hate — should 
all  be  carefully  noted  in  colors  or  marble,  was  a  natural  consequence 
in  minds  awakened  to  the  vastness  of  the  soul's  destiny. 

It  would  be  too  late  a  discovery  to  find  that  this  study  was  an  em- 
inently practical  one.  It  may  decide  charity  in  many  cases  and  regu- 
late confidence  in  a  certain  degree,  but  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
the  curious  Student — to  such  as  seek  wherewith  to  relieve  the  general 
tedium  of  existence,  in  spectacles  of  oddity,  ugliness  or  beauty.  Its 
ultimatum  is  not  dollars  or  fame,  but  a  peculiar  satisfaction  compre- 
hended in  the  artist-classification  of  books,  pictures  and  the  face  of 
Nature  as  the  great  sources  of  happiness  in  life. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  in  reading  painted  faces  and 
in  comparing  your  individual  judgment  of  the  face  with  the  historical 
character  of  its  possessor.  Art  best  pleases  as  it  is  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  what  we  have  at  some  time  seen  or  have  some  notion  of; 
outside  the  limits  its  effeet  is  usually  lost.  A  desert  scene,  though  it 
be  of  far  more  sublime  conception  and  though  its  horizon,  tents, 
camels  and  all  are  rendered  by  a  master-hand,  will  in  most  cases  please 
less  than  the  Village  Blacksmith.  And  so  those  art-faces  please  in 
general  best,  which  are  the  embodiments  of  features  we  have  some- 
time seen,  heard  of,  or  dreampt  of.  More  than  half  the  pleasure  in 
looking  on  the  storm-swept  face  of  a  Lear  or  the  calm  suffering  of  an 
Evangeline  is  in  seeing  how  far  and  how  well  the  artist  has  shaped 
our  ideal  conceptions.  Opportunity  or  taste,  however,  may  not  lead 
our  philosopher  among  works  of  art :  but  breathing  life  is  a  better 
field,  as  much  as  universally  the  original  is  better  than  the  imitated. 
Here  some  choice  of  place  must  be  made,  at  churches  and  parties,  hypoc- 
risy, in  a  mild  sense,  is  too  prevalent.  The  true  essence  of  a  face  is  best 
caught  in  its  every-day,  unguarded  suit.  Street-life  with  its  restless 
forms  of  varied  nature  is  better;  reviving  it  leisurely  from  a  shady 
Stoic  schoolhouse  if  the  day  is  hot,  or,  still  better,  if  your  philosophic 
courage  amounts  to  a  Diogenic  disregard  of  appearances,  penetrating 
into  dark  alleys  and  dirty  by-ways.  Faces,  washed  or  unwashed, 
are  faces  still,  and  stamped  the  same  with  some  expression.  In  pacing 
these  life-galleries,  with  their  animated  pictures  framed  in  beards  and 
bonnets,  you  are  struck  with  the  quick  succession  of  extremes  or  op- 
posites.  No  artistic  taste  could  better  oppose  and  contrast  melody 
and  discord,  than  chance  does,  unlike  characters  generally,  in  these 
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street  combinations.  The  gay  treads  on  the  heels  of  the  sad :  energy 
brushes  by  indolence,  and  sympathy  goes  hand  in  hand  with  sorrow. 
A  Daniel  Peggoty  face,  with  its  "  massive  gravity,"  moves  by  and  is 
followed  by  one  as  indefinite  and  unexpressive  as  an  Ossianic  ghost's. 
Sunny,  summer  afternoons  faces  will  meet  you,  fashioned  for  the  be- 
nevolent end  of  scattering  blue  devils  and  lighting  up  our  path  as 
Spenser's  heroine's  did  the  darksome  wood,  when 

"  Her  angel  face 
Like  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shyned  bright 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  that  shady  place." 

Then  a  vacant  face  comes  in  view, — a  look  not  of  noncholance  nor 
simplicity,  but  an  absolute  blank  of  expression, 

— "  "Without  either  thought  or  emotion 
E'en  as  the  face  of  a  clock,  from  which  the  hands  have  been  taken." 

— Hurried,  feverish  business  faces,  in  all  the  agonies  of  a  penniless 
ghost  before  Charon,  flit  by  unconscious  dignity. — Faces  "  seamed 
with  sickness,  convulsed  by  passion,  shadowed  by  sorrow,  branded 
with  remorse,"  are  surprised  at  the  next  corner  by  healthy  innocence. 
Calculating,  trading  faces  will  be  followed  by  pale  mother  ones,  in  full 
remembrance  of  other  clean  though  hungry  faces  at  home,  wistfully 
eyeing  meal-bags  for  their  own  sake.  Serious,  thoughtful  faces  will 
be  found  wondering  at  rollicking,  jolly  faces  in  more  than  one  respect, 

"Like  alive  coal,  from  which  the  ashes  are  blown." 

Careful  faces  will  give  the  way  to  careless  ones.  Timid  boy-faces 
will  be  awed  by  owl-faced  wisdom.  Inquiring,  Micawber-faces  will 
be  answered  by  depressed  Gummidge-faces,  betokening  something  of 
no  very  exquisite  humor  has  "  turned  up."  Faces  stamped  deep  with 
sensuality  and  crime  will  in  a  moment  be  offset  by  faces,  with  up-look- 
ing eyes  of  Madonna  purity,  indefinably  suggestive  of  cathedral  at- 
mospheres and  strong  faith-hymns.  Cheery,  vivacious  faces,  which 
vexatious  and  petty  troubles  never  reach,  and  to  which  sorrow  only 
comes  mellowed  by  faith,  are  trebly  answered  by  faces  so  essentially 
solemn,  as  to  awaken  suspicion  they  are  attempting  a  subsistence  on 
that  extravagant  poetic  diet,  which  one,  Beaumont,  in  a  confidential 
mood,  divulges, 

"A  midnight  bell,  a  passing  groan 
These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon." 

Our  philosopher  would  be  somewhat  unworthily  occupied,  though, 
if  he  were  content  with  mere  impressions.    Of  these  various  combina- 
vol.  xxvi. — NO.  vi.  24* 
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tions  of  features — odd,  laughable,  tragical — he  meets  with,  some 
must  please  and  some  not.  Insensibly  even,  he  will  arrive  at  some 
notions  of  beauty  in  them.  It  would  be  an  useless  task,  however,  to 
be  busied  about  what  a  beautiful  face  is.  Any  ventured  judgment  of 
that  sort,  would  be  of  a  delicate  and  suspicious  character,  where  indi- 
vidual tastes  are  so  various.  Wherein  the  true  beauty  of  a  face  lies 
is  a  safer,  more  rational  topic.  John  Kuskin  has  given  us  a  grand  di- 
vision of  beauty  into  typical  and  vital.  The  distinction  can  easily  be 
fitted  to  the  beauty  of  features.  The  domain  of  the  typical  embraces 
every  expression  of  the  soul's  make — every  shadowing  forth  of  its 
nature  in  them.  The  vital  pertains  to  matter  and  its  happy  arrange- 
ment. To  the  latter  belong  the  exquisite  mould  of  a  brow  or  the 
warm  tinge  of  health.  The  former  has  but  two  lodging-houses,  the 
eyes  and  the  mouth.  Should  the  question  of  preponderance  then 
arise,  which  of  the  two  classes  of  beauty  is  the  most  beautiful,  the  philos- 
opher in  true  taste  can  respond  to  but  in  one  way,  in  favor  of  the  typi- 
cal. It  may  seem  a  little  odd  that  the  intellectual  should  predomin- 
ate in  the  mouth.  A  casual  observer  fresh  from  a  Henry  Clay  litho- 
graph would  be  put  on  his  honor  that  he  had  not  detected  a  trace  of 
loveliness  in  that  lock-jaw  shaped  feature ;  but  we  are  assured  it  is  an 
unfailing  index  of  all  the  light,  transient  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  if 
so  it  is  beautiful.  Its  unstable,  wavering  lines  are  swayed  by  the 
slightest  soul-breath  and  set  quivering  in  grief  or  rippling  in  humor  in 
an  instant;  and  knit  in  determination  or  pursued  in  plousiocratic  van- 
ity they  are  alike  clear  revelations  of  character.  The  "  windows  of 
the  soul" — no  matter  how  stained — will  fail  to  conceal  much  of  the 
occupant.  For  the  curious,  Leigh  Hunt  lays  down  the  law  thus  : 
"  The  finest  eyes  are  those  that  unite  sense  and  sweetness.  The  look 
of  sense  is  proportional  to  the  depth  from  which  the  thought  seems  to 
issue;  the  look  of  sweetness  to  an  habitual  readiness  of  sympathy,  an 
unaffected  willingness  to  please  and  to  be  pleased." 

These  two  then,  when  beautiful,  must  decide  the  beauty  of  a  face. 
It  would  be  extravagant  to  say  there  was  no  beauty  outside  them ; 
that  the  curve  of  a  brow  or  the  color  of  a  cheek  were  nought,  but  not 
so  to  affirm  them  far  inferior;  they  are  earthy  'and  subservient.  It 
was  these  two — a  frank,  generous  mouth  and  clear,  honest  eyes  that 
rendered  "  gentle  Elia,"  a  handsome  man,  though  veracious  biogra- 
phies and  engravings  do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  to  ordinary  eyes  he 
was  a  miserable  dyspeptic  object.  Their  deeper  significance  makes  the 
beauty  of  age, 
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"  When  neither  avarice,  cunning,  pride,  nor  care 
Have  stamped  the  seal  of  gray  deformity 
On  all  the  mingling  lineaments  of  time," — 

no  affectionate  delusion  but  a  happy  verity. 

Our  philosopher  having  thus  delivered  himself  in  his  ponderous,  sa- 
gacious way,  of  the  various  ill-defined  ideas  that  haunted  his  befogged 
mind,  doubtless  relapsed  into  a  deep  silence  as  he  returned  to  this 
dwelling,  and  arranged  himself  philosophically,  with  his  philosophic 
aids  to  reflection,  in  his  wide-armed,  high-backed  chair,  before  his  well- 
filled  grate,  -Still  more  probable  is  it  that,  if  he  was  of  sentimental 
turn,  (of  which  we  half  suspect  the  old  fellow,)  he  fell  to  summoning 
from  the  glowing  coals  and  reviewing  his  shadowy  troop  of  dream- 
faces,  philosophically  framed  after  no  special,  earthy  prototypes,  of 
every  shade,  the  music  of  that  wonderful  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  from 
bright  to  sad,  but  all  untainted  with  the  little  passions  of  the  faces  of 
earth.  J.  p.  p. 


The  Lit.  has  been  favored  at  different  times  with  the  contributions 
of  several  diligent  curiosity-hunters,  and  no  wonder  if  already  the 
most  available  topics  in  the  antiquarian  line  have  been  thoroughly  can- 
vassed. In  the  Lit.  for  March,  1857,  however,  a  subject  was  intro- 
duced, but  has  not  since  been  prosecuted,  which  deserves  more  notice 
in  these  pages.  The  subject  is  the  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Presi- 
dent Stiles,  and,  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  the  College  Library,  I  will 
tell  you  something  of  these  manuscripts  and  their  author. 

You  know,  I  dare  say,  that  Ezra  Stiles  was  the  President  of  Yale 
College  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  is,  from  1777  to  1795. 
Tradition  tells  us  that  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  a  universal  schol- 
ar, a  sincere  Christian ;  and,  more  particularly,  he  was  the  indefatiga- 
ble collector  of  some  forty  manuscript  volumes,  which,  bequeathed  at 
his  death  to  the  archives  of  Yale  College,  are  here  stored  in  the  read- 
ing room  of  the  Library,  within  the  identical  yellow-painted  pine  case 
made  to  contain  them.  Allow  me  to  introduce  them  to  you,  and,  to 
a  convenient  extent,  illustrate  their  contents. 
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To  begin,  here  are  five  volumes  of  an  Itinerary,  of  whose  composi- 
tion you  can  judge  from  its  name.  We  can  picture  the  old  Doctor, 
whenever  he  leaves  home,  if  only  for  a  pulpit  exchange  in  the  next 
village,  with  a  dozen  carefully  folded  sheets  of  paper,  deposited  in  his 
breast  pocket,  and  often  in  requisition  to  receive  the  pencil-record  of 
some  wayside  incident  or  conversation ;  and  then,  wherever  he  halts, 
we  see  him  ferreting  out  old  or  curious  books,  manuscripts,  persons 
and  things,  until,  filling  at  length  his  pocket  companion  with  the  re- 
sults of  these  researches,  he  binds  together  some  six  hundred  pages  of 
such  memoranda,  and  labels  a  volume  of  his  Itinerary. 

But  we  have  not  yet  seen  half  of  our  treasures.  For  here  is  a  Lit- 
erary Diary  in  fifteen  volumes,  extending  over  forty  years,  for  the  first 
half  of  which,  Dr.  Stiles  was  a  pastor  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  the  latter 
half,  President  of  this  seat  of  learning.  The  voluminous  pile,  enriched 
with  much  to  interest  even  the  cursory  reader,  will  doubtless  afford 
material  for  some  future  attempt  at  a  sketch  of  the  literary  history  of 
North  America  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Here,  too,  is  one  precious  volume  of  carefully  selected  statistics  of 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England,  which  has  already  served 
as  a  basis  for  so  many  later  investigations  that  it  now  contains  but 
little  unpublished  matter ;  yet,  once  look  through  it,  and  you  may 
conceive  what  labor  its  compilation  must  have  involved. 

Our  survey  is  incomplete  without  notice  of  those  half  dozen  vol- 
umes of  thermometrical  records,  of  those  few  volumes  of  transcripts 
from  manuscript  Journals,  &c,  valuable  to  New  England  history,  but 
mostly  existing  now  in  print,  with  here  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  He- 
brew and  Arabic  writings,  and  there  a  volume  of  statistics  deduced 
from  thirty  years'  experience  in  raising  silk-worms,  and  finally,  if  your 
interest  is  not  overwearied,  pause  to  look  over  the  letters  accumulated 
in  these  forty  years,  from  correspondents  in  each  quarter  of  the  globe  ; 
a  collection  especially  rich  in  American  names,  comprising  celebrities 
of  every  grade,  from  Washington  and  Franklin  to  William  Wickham. 
Of  the  handwriting  of  the  last  worthy,  the  redoubtable  founder  of  the 
Linonian  Society,  a  single  specimen  is  here  preserved,  (let  no  unbeliev- 
ing Brother  question  its  authenticity!)  dated  in  1761,  when  the  writer 
was  a  youthful  "  limb  of  the  law,"  eight  years  after  graduation,  in  New 
York  City. 

I  cannot  attempt  by  selections  to  do  justice  to  these  invaluable 
manuscripts,  so  I  only  add  a  few  passages  from  the  Itinerary  and  the 
Diary,  as  amusing  or  curious.  And  first  read  this  instance  of  Rhode 
Island  vindictiveness  a  century  ago : 
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"March  19,  1761. — This  Winter  was  a  Justice  Court  in  Scituate  in  this  Colony, 
at  which  were  assembled  most  of  the  Justices  of  Gloucester,  Smithfield,  &c,  where 
a  monkey  was  indicted  for  spreading  the  small  pox,  upon  the  statute  of  this  Colo- 
ny, which  makes  it  capital,  lie  was  formally  arraigned,  and  upon  his  standing 
mute,  evidences  examined.  He  was  found  guilty,  condemned  and  executed.  He 
had  in  fact  communicated  the  disease." 

Read  another  entry  of  the  same  year,  and  see  how  a  minister  of 
that  age  earned  a  new  suit  of  clothes : 

"Jan.  20,  1761. — I  preached  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  his  majesty  King 
George  the  Second,  on  which  occasion  the  pulpit  was  hung  in  mourning,  which 
after  two  or  three  Sabbaths  was  taken  down  and  given  to  me,  made  up  into  a  cloth 
coat  and  breeches,  and  a  velvet  coat  and  breeches." 

In  May,  1781,  Dr.  Stiles  visited  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  Long 
Meadow,  Mass.,  a  Student  in  Harvard  College  from  1709  to  1713,  and 
preserves  this  reminiscence : 

"  Pres.  Leverett  expounded  Scriptures  twice  a  week  publicly.  He  was  on  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  most  of  Dr.  Williams'  residence  at  College." 

Query :  what  time  would  be  necessary  for  the  exposition  of  the 
whole  Bible,  or  even  the  Book  of  Genesis,  at  this  rate  ?  Read,  more- 
over, the  brief  entry  at  the  death  of  the  first  pastor  of  our  own  Col- 
lege Church. 

"March  5,  1781. — Occupied  with  taking  inventory  of  Prof.  Daggett's  estate. 
£416  silver  money,  of  which  about  £100  in  Negroes." 

Dismissing  the  last  clause  without  comment,  I  proceed  to  give  you 
the  President's  recipe  for  a  stomach-ache. 

"Feb.  6,  1783. — I  resumed  smoking,  which  I  have  left  off  almost  five  years: — for 
a  pain  in  my  breast." 

Perhaps  you  are  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  reputed  length  of  ser- 
mons among  the  early  generations  of  New  England,  and  I  select  one 
out  of  many  notes  of  Dr.  Stiles,  which  set  at  rest  our  doubts : 

"May  17,  1787. — Preached  at  ordination  of  Mr.  Henry  Channing,  New  London. 
Sermon  extended  from  XI.  47,  to  I.  36  ;  (one  hour  forty-nine  minutes)." 

Compare  with  the  Chapel  services  of  our  day.  Here  is  a  notice  of 
"  Old  South  Middle,"  which  was  until  1793  "  the  new  College." 

"Xov.  13,  1778. — The  new  College  is  100  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  containing 
32  rooms;  three  assigned  to  each  room." 

The  light  in  which  the  Brothers  and  Linonia  were  then  regarded  is 
a  matter  of  interest,  and  to  that  end  consider  the  following : 

"  April  6,  1782. — There  are  two  academic  fraternities  in  College:  the  Linonian 
and  the  Brothers  in  Unity.  *******    They  have  carried  all  things  secret  in 
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their  anniversaries  hitherto ;  yet  lately  inviting  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  town,  their 
entertainments  and  dramatic  exhibitions  have  become  of  notoriety  no  longer  to  be 
concealed.  The  general  sense  of  the  members  of  both  has  been  against  carrying 
dramatical  exhibitions  to  the  greatest  length;  others  have  been  zealous  for  the 
whole  drama;  and  a  litigation  has  arisen  in  each  to  the  height  of  vehement  person- 
al reflexion  and  abuse.     Yesterday  morning  I was  excluded  on  that  account ; 

and  I  understood  that  yesterday  was  formed  a  third  society  consisting  of  a  seces- 
sion from  both  others,  and  that  last  evening  they  held  an  anniversary  festivity  or 

rather  commencement  of  the  Society  at  Dr. 's,  where  they  acted  a  tragedy. 

This  is  secret  history  coming  to  me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  cannot  animadvert 
upon  it  at  present.  However  I  believe  it  all  for  the  best,  a  purification  of  the 
first  two  Societies  from  their  gay,  jovial,  tumultuous  members,  and  an  aggregation 
of  the  wild  characters  in  College  into  a  Society  in  which  they  will  either  in  the 
first  plan  act  out  themselves  so  boldly  as  to  necessitate  a  suppression  by  authority, 
or  else  be  induced  to  reformation  and  regularity  by  advice  and  danger  of  incurring 
the  animadversions  and  retributions  of  the  Corporation,  as  well  as  executive  au- 
thority." 

As  a  comment  on  this  passage  let  me  subjoin  an  extract  or  two  from 
the  archives  of  Linonia : 

"April  5,  1182. — This  morning  a  special  meeting  was  holden  at  Catlin's  room, 
when  we  proceeded  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  Stiles  who  was  accused  of 
speaking  insolent  and  dishonorable  language  against  this  Society,  and  thereby  de- 
grading its  dignity.  Consequently  he  was  sent  for,  and  as  he  refused  to  make  any 
recantation,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  expell  him.  Accordingly  he  was  expelled 
from  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  flourishing  community." 

Again : 

"April  15,  A.  D.,  1782. — This  Society  convened  according  to  adjournment  at 
Denison's  room,  when  we  passed  the  following  vote,  viz. :  that  we  will  restore  the 
revolters  to  their  standing,  provided  they  will  make  proper  recantations  for  their 
conduct,  and  promise  to  behave  themselves  for  the  future  as  becomes  the  members 
of  this  Society,  and  if  not,  that  they  shall  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  taking  dismis- 
sions, and  if  they  refuse  to  comply  with  either,  that  they  shall  be  expelled.  Ac- 
cordingly they  were  reinstated,  except  Jocelin,  who  asked  for  a  dismission  which 
was  granted.  After  which,  and  admitting  Isaacs  and  Roe  (who  were  regularly 
dismissed  from  the  meeting  styled  Brothers  in  Unity,)  as  members  of  this  Society, 
we  retired  to  our  rooms  with  the  greatest  order  and  decency. 

Test.  Barns,  Scribe:1 

Thus  ended  this  ancient  secession  from  Linonia,  and  we  recognize  in 

the  person  initialed  I — in  the  President's  Diary,  and  named 

Stiles  in  the  Society  records,  the  President's  younger  son  Isaac,  who 
was  afterwards  lost  at  sea.  f.  b.  d. 
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IfUmorabilia  galenaia. 

The  following  were  announced  in  Chapel,  March  19,  as  the  prizes  awarded  to  the 
Sophomore  Class  for  English  Composition. 

First  Division.  Second  Division. 

1st  Prize.-         |  I  ^ilain.  J'  S"  Fiske" 

2d  Prize  -          J  K  R  Bingham>  J  S-  W-  Duffield> 

za  rrxze.             -j  E  Blakeslee>  -j  G  s  Hamlin. 

<id  Prize               i  G-  W-  Atherton>  i  H-  T-  Dimock> 

6a  rrize.—         -j  Jacob  Berry  -j  w  R  Dunning. 

Third  Division.  Fourth  Division. 

1st  Prize  -          i  R  R  H?de'  -f  W-  G-  Sumner' 

1st  rrize.              -j  w  c  Ree±  -j  w  c  WMtney> 

2d  Prize —            F.  W.  Matteson.  C.  Whitehead. 

3d  Prize.-            I  £%£&  H.  M.Whitney. 


CHESS  IN  YALE. 
Chess  is  an  institution  at  Yale.  From  that  mythical  period  when  the  "  first 
Freshman"  deciphered  chess  problems,  because  he  had  no  one  to  play  with,  down 
to  the  present  day,  it  has  always  had  its  admirers ;  and  there  have  always  been 
some  to  engage  in  the  exciting  contests  of  the  "chequered  field."  Of  late  years, 
the  interest  felt  in  the  game  has  found  expression  in  the  Yale  Chess  Club ;  and  the 
annual  match  games  between  the  classes,  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  institu- 
tion, yearly  revive  this  interest,  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  Chess  at  Yale.  These 
annual  games  are  usually  three  in  number :  one  between  the  Seniors  and  Jun- 
iors, one  between  the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen,  and  a  third,  between  the  vic- 
tors in  the  preceding  games,  to  decide  the  championship  for  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing were  elected  the  present  year  to  represent  their  respective  classes : 

S.  E.  Baldwin  and  J.  A.  Davenport, — Seniors, 

W.  W.  Johnson  and  C.  N.  Judson, — Juniors. 

C.  C.  Blatchley  and  C.  Webster, — Sophomores. 

W.  E.  Barnett  and  F.  H.  Betts, — Ereshmen. 
In  the  first  game  the  Seniors  were  victorious;  in  the  second,  the  Freshmen;  in 
the  third,  between  the  victors,  the  Seniors  were  again  successful.     The  champion- 
ship for  the  present  year,  therefore,  as  in  the  two  years  preceding,  belongs  to  the 
Class  of  '61. 
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JUNIOR  EXHIBITION. 

The  Junior  Exhibition  of  the  Class  of  '62  took  place  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
evening,  April  2nd.     The  music  was  furnished  by  Dodworth's  Band. 
The  following  is  the  "Order  of  Exercises." 

AFTERNOON. 

1.  Music. 

2.  Dissertation,  "Self-denial  a  Condition  of  True  Greatness,"  by  Harrison  Maltz- 
berger,  Reading,  Pa. 

3.  Dissertation,  "  Sir  William  Wallace,"  by  Charles  Henry  Rowe,  Farmington. 

4.  Oration,  "The  Bitterness  of  the  World,"  by  Joseph  Fitz  Randolph,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

5.  Music. 

6.  Dissertation,  "Queen  Anne's  Time,"  by  William  Piatt  Ketcham,  New  York  City. 

7.  Oration,   "The  Life  of  the  Agriculturist,"  by  Frederic  Augustus  Ward,  Far- 
mington. 

8.  Dissertation,  "  Intolerance  of  Opinion,"  by  Thomas  Gairdner  Thurston,  Kailua, 
Hawaiian  Is. 

9.  Music. 

30.  Oration,  "  Sintram,"  by  Thomas  Burgis  Kirby,  New  Haven. 

11.  Oration,  "The  Claims  of  Age,"  by  Ira  Rush  Alexander,  Lewiston,  Pa. 

12.  Dissertation,  "Lord  Bacon,"  by  William  Lewis  Matson,  Hartford. 

13.  Music. 

14.  Dissertation,  "  United  Effort,"  by  Hiram  Hollister  Kimpton,  Ticonderoga,  N  Y. 

15.  Dissertation,  "The  Creative  Power  of  Man,"  by  George  Lee  Woodhull,  Say. 
vilie,  N.  Y. 

16.  Oration,  "The  Power  of  Secresy  over  Popular  Opinion,"  by  George  Miller 
Beard,  Andover,  Mass. 

17;  Music. 

18.  Dissertation,  "Self-renunciation,"  by  Charles  Burt  Sumner,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

19.  Oration,  "The  Bible  as  an  Educator,"  by  James  Henry  Crosby,  Bangor,  Me. 

20.  Philosophical  Oration,   "Revolution  and  Reform,"  by  John  Wesley  Ailing, 
Orange. 

21.  Music. 

EVENING. 

1.  Music. 

2.  Greek  Oration,  "O  Hepiithrjc  ev  tcj  Adnvaiov  drtfiu   npurevuv"  by  John  Phelps 
Taylor,  Andover,  Mass. 

3.  Dissertation,  "Lorenzo  de'Medici,"  by  Richard  Skinner,*  Chicago,  III 

4.  Oration,  "William  the  Silent,"  by  Grosvenor  Starr,  New  Haven. 

5.  Dissertation,  "Guisseppe  Garibaldi,"  by  Charles  Woolsey  Coit,  Norwich. 

6.  Music. 

7.  Dissertation,  "  The  Intellectual  Phase  of  our  National  Character,"  by  Walter 
Lowrie  McClintock,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

8.  Oration,  "Savonarola,"  by  Charles  Eustis  Hubbard,  Boston,  Mass. 

9.  Dissertation,  "Lord  Macaulay,"  by  William  Lampson,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

10.  Music. 

*  Excused  on  account  of  sickness. 
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11.  Dissertation,  "The  Bar  as  a  field  for  Eloquence,"  by  Melville  Cox  Day, 
Biddeford,  Me. 

12.  Oration,  "Prescott  as  an  Historian,"  by  Richard  Morse,  New  York  City. 

13.  Poem,  "Byron  in  Greece,"  by  Robert  Kelley  Weeks,  New  York  City. 

14.  Music. 

15.  Dissertation,  "Manliness,"  by  Daniel  Egerton  Hemenway,  Suffidd. 

16.  Oration,   "The  Colonial  Training  of  the  American  People,"  by  Frederic 
Adams,  Orange,  N.  J. 

17.  Oration,   "Romanism  and  free  Institutions,"  by  Henry  Hamlin  Stebbins, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

18.  Music. 

19.  Oration,  "The  Norman  Element  in  English  History,"  by  Edward  Benton 
Coe,  New  York  City. 

20.  Oration,  "  Adherence  to  Right,  the  true  Basis  of  National  Life,"  by  Daniel 
Henry  Chamberlain,  Worcester^  Mass. 

21.  Philosophical  Oration,    "The  Puritan  and  the  Stoic,"  by  Cornelius  Ladd 
Kitchell,  Detroit,  Mich. 

22.  Music. 


<&hxiax'z  ©abk 

"  With  thee,  all  toils  are  sweet."— Byron. 

"With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time;"— Milton-. 

With  the  permission  of  our  two  distinguished  friends  who  were  better  enabled 
than  we  are  to  court  the  "heavenly  muse,"  we  dedicate  the  first  quotation  to  the 
Y.  L.  M.,  and  the  second  to  our  readers ;  and  we  most  respectfully  request  both 
parties  addressed  to  confide  in  our  Editorial  word  when  we  assure  them,  that  we 
endorse  those  poetical  sentiments  from  the  very  bottom  of  our  Editorial  hearts. 

It  matters  not  that,  out  of  a  regard  to  the  external  appearance  of  our  dear  Lit., 
we  have  made  innumerable  pilgrimages  from  the  fourth  story  of  North  College  to 
the  third  story  of  our  Printer's  building  in  State  street;  that  we  have  labored 
assiduously  over  yellow  paged  literature ;  that  we  have  been  unusually  careful 
about  our  "  p's  and  q's ;"  that  we  have  more  than  once  been  sorely  tempted  by  that 
spirit  of  darkness  who  is  always  demanding,  in  terms  more  brief  than  soothing, 
"  Copy  Sir,  more  copy."  Notwithstanding  these  toils,  and  innumerable  others,  be 
it  known  to  you,  Dear  "Maga  "  that  all,  "all  are  sweet."  We  are  glad  to  have  been 
enrolled  as  your  "body  guard,"  and  hope  that  they  who  guard  your  sacred  and 
venerable  person,  will  always  be  as  loyal  in  heart  as  we  have  tried  to  be. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  our  text,  dear  readers,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  it  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  discipline  to  enable  us  to  give  it  a  hearty  and  sincere  utter- 
ance. But  strength  has  been  mercifully  granted  us  according  to  our  necessities, 
and  although  we  have  had  our  editorial  patience  tried  in  ways  the  hardest  for 
humanity  to  bear,  we  have  succeeded  in  so  schooling  our  formerly  sensitive  spirits 
as  to  bear  all  things  from  all  men,  and  that  too  in  a  spirit  of  Mosaic  meekness.  And 
so  it  is  with  a  heart  brim  full  of  kindness  for  you  all,  that  we  seat  ourselves  at  this 
same  old  Table,  where  for  five  and  twenty  years  before  us.  our  brethren  in  the 
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faith  have  sat  and  chatted  with  their  fellow  Students,  breathing  out  words  of  kindly 
import. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  weather,  and  if  the  maxim  "  Nil  de  mortu- 
ous  nisi  bonum,"  be  applicable  to  the  "dead  past,"  there  is  nothing  we  can  say.  But 
if,  according  to  our  theory  upon  Nil  de  mortuis,  which  we  unfolded  in  a  Composition 
of  Third  Term  Freshman  year,  it  is  always  right  to  speak  the  truth,  we  must  say 
that  we  have  just  closed  a  very  unpleasant  month.  It  has  snowed;  it  has  rained; 
it  has  hailed;  it  has  thundered;  it  has  lightened ;  it  has  frozen;  it  has  thawed;  it 
has  been  cold ;  it  has  been  windy  ;  it  has  been  warm ;  it  has  been  sultry ;  it  has 
been  clear;  it  has  been  cloudy;  in  a  word,  it  has  been  such  a  March  as  must  de- 
light the  very  heart  and  soul  of  fiery  old  Mars.  We  trust  that  April — which  we 
always  took  to  be  of  a  very  gentle  disposition — will  profit  by  our  advice,  and  not 
make  such  furious  attempts  to  "  raise  the  wind  "  as  her  predecessor  has.  But  how- 
ever furious  the  month  has  been,  College  has  been  as  docile  as  a  lamb. 

Just  now  everybody  is  busy.  As  to  Seniors,  some  of  them  are  thinking  about 
"Townsend's,"  and  speculating  upon  "  the  DeForest ;"  a  few,  it  may  be  are  thinking 
of  Examinations,  and  setting  their  houses  in  order  for  the  day  of  trial ;  and  all  of 
us  are  thinking  about  the  next  act  in  that  grandest  and  strangest  drama  called  life. 
It  is  sober  work  to  be  a  Senior  after  all,  and  not  only  the  sky  above  us  but  the  air 
around  us,  has  sometimes  been  very  blue. 

The  four  years  of  our  sojourn  here  have  been  full  of  events  rich  with  interest  to 
Students,  and  it  is  by  these  many  events  that  we  are  bound  the  stronger  to  our 
College  homes.  Since  we  entered  College,  the  "Annual  Foot-Ball  Game"  has  been 
forbidden  by  the  "  powers  that  be,"  and  is  now  known  among  us  by  tradition  only ; 
during  our  sojourn  here,  the  "  City  Fathers  "  have  forbidden  the  kicking  of  foot- 
ball upon  the  Green,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  some  of  us ;  to  balance  these 
things,  however,  base-ball  clubs  have  become  an  "institution  "  here,  and  a  Gymna- 
sium has  been  erected  where  you  can  pull  and  stretch,  kick  and  flounder,  to  your 
hearts  content.  The  prayers  which  we  used  to  attend  at  early  evening  have  been 
abolished,  and  those  to  which  we  were  summoned  a  little  later,  have  been  changed 
to  broad  day  light. 

The  old  Medical  College  has  been  rejuvenated  and  devoted  to  other  interests, 
while  a  new  temple  has  been  erected  for  the  deity  who  presides  over  medicine.  The 
"President's  House,"  one  of  the  good  old  land-marks  handed  down  from  a  former 
generation,  has  gone  we  know  not  whither,  and  we  always  sigh  when  we  pass  its 
former  site,  for  we  can't  help  thinking  how,  one  by  one,  these  forms  and  faces,  so 
familiar  to  us  now,  will  pass  away  like  that  old  house,  and  as  soon  be  forgotten. 
Possibly  we  may  seem  to  be  of  some  importance  in  the  body-politic,  but  our  ab- 
sence would  cause  only  the  faintest  ripple  in  society,  such  as  any  child  by  a  brook- 
side  can  make  with  the  tiniest  pebbles. 

Four  honored  names  have  been  starred,  and  four  Professor's  chairs  made  vacant 
since  we  first  met  and  trembled  in  Alumni  Hall.  Happily  we  have  not  had  to 
pause  in  our  daily  toil  to  bear  away  any  fallen  brother,  and  may  God  pity  us  when 
our  ranks  shall  be  first  broken.  One  by  one  we  shall  sink  down  quietly,  until  only 
a  few  old  and  grey-haired  men  will  be  left  to  come  back  and  renew  their  youth, 
and  see  how  the  battle  goes  with  each  other.  They  will  pledge  the  departed  in 
silence,  and  perchance  will  mingle  tears  with  their  wine,  as  name  after  name  shall 
call  up  no  living  faces  but  only  buried  memories.     The  Juniors,  like  expectant 
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heirs  waiting  for  the  exit  of  aged  relatives,  are  patiently  awaiting  our  depart- 
ure. "Wait  a  little  longer,  brethren.  A  few  more  recitations  ;  a  circle  under  the 
elms;  hurried  and  broken  farewells;  sobs  and  tears,  it  may  be,  from  men  with 
strong  wills  but  tender  hearts;  hearty  cheers  for  these  old  buildings,  and  then  you 
will  be  Seniors.  The  Sophomores  are  busy  on  Prize  Compositions,  and  the  Fresh- 
men, if  they  deport  themselves  like  the  Freshmen  of  our  time,  are  diligently  pre- 
paring for  Examination.  Speaking  of  Freshmen  reminds  us  that  we  were  greatly 
grieved  at  heart  the  other  morning,  by  hearing  unpleasant  rumors  about  some 
Freshmen  being  seen  in  company  with  a  small  detachment  from  the  large  Police 
force  of  the  city.  We  knew  it  must  be  a  mistake,  for  we  know  something  of  the 
mysteries  of  K.  2.  E.,  and  know  by  a  glad  experience  that  she  has  the  best  possi- 
ble influence  over  her  children.  The  next  report  confirmed  our  belief,  but,  out  of 
regard  to  some  members  of  the  Board,  we  suppress  the  name  of  the  Society  for 
which  the  Police  were  lying  in  wait,  and  will  simply  say  that 

11  In  all  this  mighty  nation, 
There's  no  association  " 

that  is  anything  like  it.  Passing  along  the  walk  in  front  of  the  Athenaeum  a  few 
days  after,  wishing  that  "something  would  turn  up,"  we  spied  a  paper  which  con- 
tained the  following  beautiful  lines : 

In  every  city  and  every  place, 

There's  something  great  we  find, 
So  no  one  ought  to  be  amazed 

If  they  find  something  in  New  Haven  which  is  far  ahead 
of  anything  of  its  kind. 

Now  in  this  city  there  have  been 

For  years,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
A  band  of  strong  and  stalwart  men 
Who  are  said  to  guard  the  streets  by  night,  and  who  go 
by  the  name  of  the  Police  Force. 

There's  also  in  this  elm-girt  city 

A  body  of  young  men, 
Who  do  not  live  here — more's  the  pity ! 

But  have  come  from  all  parts  of  our  glorious  Union  "to 
acquire  useful  knowledge,"  believing  that  the  sword  is  not  so  mighty  as  the  pen. 

Most  of  them  weekly  go  to  halls, 

Where  they  do  shout  and  roar ; 
And  those  who  are  without  the  walls 

Hear  much  of  the  disturbance  inside,  but  are  compelled 
to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  by  means  of  a  strong  iron  door. 

So  once  when  they  went  home  at  ten, 

And  shouted  out  their  song, 
These  eighteen  brutes  in  the  shape  of  men, 

Having  lain  in  ambush  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  cold, 
rushed  forth  and  seized  them  and  confined  them  all  night  long. 
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Now  where  the  right  in  this  can  be, 

I  pray  let  some  one  tell, 
For,  otherwise,  I  think  we  see, 

That  the  Police  Force  of  New  Haven,  though  it  has  that 
name,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  egregious  "  sell." 

We  are  happy  to  inform  you  that,  notwithstanding  the  misgivings  of  some  sin- 
cere friends  of  the  Lit.,  and  the  predictions  of  some  who  have  at  least  been  luke- 
warm in  their  friendship,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  year  which  we  now 
close,  have  not  crushed  this  Magazine  out  of  existence,  nor  forced  its  Editors  into 
bankruptcy.  We  leave  the  Lit.  to  our  successors  entirely  free  from  debt,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  day  is  very  far  distant,  when  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of 
Yale  shall  be  insufficient  to  sustain  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 

But  a  step  is  on  the  stair,  a  rap  is  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  and  hand  that  you 
can  neither  hear  nor  see,  call  and  beckon  us  away.  And  so,  with  a  bow  which 
is  respectful  if  not  graceful,  and  a  smile  which  mirrors  forth  a  genial  heart,  111 
North  College  bids  you  a  kind  adieu. 
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With  this  issue  of  the  Lit.  we  sunder  one  of  the  strongest  ties  that 
has  bound  us  to  one  another  and  to  Yale.  We  accepted  our  positions 
as  Editors,  with  some  realization,  perhaps,  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
work  to  which  we  were  called.  During  the  time  the  Lit.  has  been 
under  our  care,  we  have  tried  to  do  our  best  for  it  and  for  you.  We 
know  not  what  sentence  you  may  feel  compelled  to  pass  upon  our 
efforts,  but  trust  that  in  giving  your  decision,  you  will  use  justice, 
tempered,  if  need  be,  with  abundant  mercy.  We  leave  the  Lit.,  which 
has  become  so  dear  to  us,  in  your  hands,  Fellow  Students,  and  com- 
mend it  and  all  future  Editors  to  your  hearty  support. 

To  those  who  have  aided  us  by  word  and  deed,  we  return  our  sin- 
cere thanks ;  and  for  those  who  have  manifested  no  interest  in  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  so  important  a  matter  as  the  prosperity  of  our  Col- 
lege Magazine,  we  breathe  a  fervent  prayer,  that  they  may  meet  with 
kindlier  treatment  in  life  than  they  have  bestowed  upon  us  as  Editors 
of  the  Lit. 

And  so,  Dear  Readers,  with  the  kindest  wishes  for  old  Yale,  dear 
"  Maga,"  and  yourselves,  we  bid  you  one  and  all  a  hearty  good-bye, 

William  H.  Fuller, 
Sextus  Shearer, 
Joseph  L.  Shipley, 
Edward  It.  Sill, 
Ralph  0.  Williams, 
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Common  Jfaults. 

That  ancient  adage,  "  College  is  a  world  by  itself,"  to  which  the 
century  and  a  half  of  Yale  bear  abundant  testimony,  has  the  force  of 
an  axiom.  To  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  inner  administra- 
tion and  conduct  of  College,  no  proof  of  it  need  be  adduced ;  it  is 
indeed  self-evident.  Peculiarly  governed,  possessed  of  peculiar  poli- 
tics and  laws,  with  its  cares  and  joys,  a  spot  to  which  memory  will, 
with  fond  affection,  ever  return,  the  position  of  College,  at  this  time, 
should  be  regarded  with  a  due  attention  by  collegians,  its  own  sons. 

Students  come  to  College  to  study.  Despite  of  contrary  assertions 
claiming  that  there  are  other  and  higher  objects  of  the  course  than 
study,  such  as  social  activity,  high  literary  culture,  or  improvement  of 
faculties,  other  than  mental,  the  main  end  of  a  student's  life  is  study. 
Such  is  the  almost  universal  testimony,  for  never  a  Freshman  came 
here,  without  this  end  in  view ;  never  a  Senior,  upon  graduating,  if  de- 
ficient in  this  point,  who  did  not  regret  his  loss.  Its  constant  abuse 
only  renders  the  principle  more  firmly  established.  But  study  is  not 
our  sole  object ;  there  are  indeed  other  and  grand  ideas  which  every 
collegian  should  strive  to  fulfil,  yet  always  mindful  of  the  great  fact 
that  study,  literary  effort,  and  other  kindred  pursuits  are  but  the  ma- 
terials on  which  to  found  the  enduring  structure  of  life.  There  is  a 
world  outside  of  these  College  walls,  for  the  improvement  of  which 
College  was  designed,  and  yet  the  daily  life  here,  even  at  the  present 
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moment,  when  assuredly  a  comprehension  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  times  is  to  be  expected  of  students,  apparently  aims  to  ren- 
der this  object  null  and  void.  The  sin  may  be  one  of  omission,  rather 
than  of  commission,  yet  the  neglect  of  outside  life,  its  theories  and  its 
ever-occurring  events,  lowers  intelligence,  vitiates  study,  and  strongly 
tends  to  demoralize  not  alone  the  scholarship,  but  also  the  position  of 
College,  The  educational  institutions  of  our  country,  obeying  the 
spirit  of  the  land,  attempt  preparation  for  a  life  essentially  opposite  to 
that  favored  by  foreign  universities  ;  no  such  inducements  to  a  schol- 
astic retirement  are  proffered  by  them,  as  are  extended  to  the  student 
of  Oxford  or  Heidelberg.  The  nature,  habits  and  customs  of  the 
country,  its  character,  constitution  and  very  laws,  by  their  own  genius, 
call  loudly  upon  us  for  a  life  of  activity  ;  and  it  is  wrong  to  deny  the 
validity  of  this  call,  actually  a  crime  not  to  respond,  while  here,  by 
preparation  and  attention  thereto  ;  not  to  be  "  up  and  doing."  Further, 
if  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  may  be  considered 
valuable,  we  are  not  to  look  upon  College  as  a  mere  preparation  for  a 
professional  course,  nor  regard  it  as  an  excellent  subordinate  drill  for 
this  end,  while  we  fail  to  see  in  it  anything  beyond.  Every  Class 
Oration  indeed  abounds  in  allusions  to  life-work  and  life-duties,  to 
which  the  profession  is  but  an  appendage,  but  these  are  uttered  by 
those  themselves  upon  the  eve  of  departure ;  distant  from  the  great 
mass  of  College,  they  are  notes  of  warning  but  little  attended  to. 
Therefore  is  it  that  so  many  make  shipwreck  of  their  existence  here  ; 
they  lack  a  due  insight  into  the  real  idea  of  College  life.  Before  they 
have  fairly  set  sail  upon  their  voyage,  their  only  hope  is  wrecked ; 
carelessness  and  dissipation,  physical  or  mental,  have  shut  in  the  view, 
and  under  their  contracting  influences,  forgetful  of  the  object  of  the 
four  years  spent  here,  or  else  entirely  mistaking  it,  at  its  close  they 
rind  themselves  in  a  position  whence  escape  is  arduous  in  the  extreme, 
it  may  be,  impossible.  While  we  are  beginning  to  realize  Retszch's 
sublime  conception,  let  us  not,  at  least  in  so  early  a  stage  of  the  game 
of  life,  darken  and  avert  the  countenance  of  our  protecting  angel,  by 
a  useless  surrender,  be  it  through  neglect  or  mistake,  not  even  by  a  haz- 
ard of  each  successive  hope  to  our  enemy  ;  rather  may  that  face  be 
illumined  with  joy  at  our  success,  than  that  we  fall  vanquished  by  our 
own  delinquencies.  The  failure  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the  pur- 
pose of  College  life,  and  the  consequent  discord  between  the  course 
pursued  by  the  majority  of  students,  and  that  proposed  by  each  of 
them,  both  at  the  beginning  of  his  course,  and  of  each  subsequent 
term,  renders  College  to  many  not  alone  a  gigantic  disappointment, 
but  an  absolute  injury. 
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A  most  prominent  feature  which  would  strike  a  careful  observer  into 
the  ways  and  doings  of  College,  and  one  which  perchance  equally 
with  any  other,  would  induce  coincidence  with  the  adage  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  is  the  ignorance  common  to  all  students  ;  an  ignorance 
to  him  apparently  as  amazing  as  it  is  peculiar  to  them.  Nor  would 
his  observation  be  incorrect.  These  classic  shades  tolerate  an  extent 
of  ignorance,  a  destitution  of  general  information,  which  would  be  de- 
rided by  those  without  their  pale.  The  nature  of  student  life,  while 
it  is  removed  from  the  whirl  of  business,  with  its  attendant  din  and 
turmoil,  and  while  it,  in  part,  prompts  attention  to  a  different  sphere 
from  that  regarded  by  men  in  active  life,  is  forced  from  its  proper  pur- 
pose and  ceases  to  fulfill  its  legitimate  aim,  when  it  teaches  exclusion 
of  these  essentials.  No  system  which  has  in  view  the  formation, 
instruction  and  polish  of  the  mind,  the  intellect,  or  which  lays 
claim  to  any  improvement  of  these,  however  slight,  can  be  a  cor- 
rect, nay  a  trustworthy  one  when  it  ignores  a  practical  application, 
while  the  improvement  is  being  perfected.  Now  practice  cannot 
follow  upon  theory,  when  the  means  which  are  to  be  made  use  of  in 
producing  that  designed,  are  not  even  understood.  Such  is  pre 
cisely  the  case  in  hand.  If,  in  accordance  with  the  commands  of 
theory,  we  exercise  the  mind,  and  do  so  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  the  means  to  be  operated  on,  we  must  despair 
of  a  prosperous  issue.  General  information  is  the  key-stone  to  intel- 
ligence and  understanding,  for  from  its  nature  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ; 
and  this  being  neglected  we  make  a  failure  from  what  should  have  been 
eminently  a  success.  And  yet  how  constantly,  almost  universally  is  this 
neglected  !  The  student  may  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Pericles  and  of  Oincinnatus,  and  the  deeds  of  the  godlike 
Achilles  may  be  as  trite  to  us  all  as  the  wondrous  love  and  the  mourn- 
ful hardships  of  silver-footed  Thetis,  and  of  the  other  bathycolpean 
heroines  of  the  Iliad,  yet  we  at  the  same  time  are  distinguished  by  a 
most  scholarly  ignorance  of  the  geographical  divisions  of  our  native 
land;  we  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  colonial  history  of  America 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  are  as  much  in  the  dark  concerning 
the  past  policy,  as  of  the  history  of  the  government.  To  many  of  us 
the  term  "  Federalist,"  for  instance,  suggests  no  idea  ;  perfectly  un- 
suspecting are  we  of  the  most  splendid  collection  of  State  papers 
which  ever  favored  the  formation  of,  or  gave  counsel  to  a  government, 
and,  moreover,  we  may  be  wholly  ignorant  that  such  a  party  as  the 
Federalist  party  ever  had  an  existence.  Nor  are  many  of  the  terms 
of  constant  use  in  commercial  and  financial  affairs  more  manifest  to 
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us,  while  military  rudiments  and  terms  needed  a  war  to  call  our  at- 
tention to  them  !  Indeed  a  wager  might  safely  be  laid  that  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  lonchse,  peltae  and  oblong  shields  of  an- 
tiquity, than  with  the  most  ordinary  arms  used  in  modern  service  ;  the 
tactics  laid  down  by  Plutarch  were,  until  very  recently,  understood  by 
fifty  men  where  one  was  at  all  conversant  with  Hardee.  Answer 
might  be  made,  and  perchance  with  reason,  that  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  does  not  embrace,  or  at  least  pays  but  slight  regard  to,  top- 
ics most  essential  to  a  firm  foundation  of  character.  Antiquity,  its 
customs,  laws  and  governments  receive  especial  notice,  while  modern 
civilization,  with  its  history  and  practical  workings,  does  not  attain  to  a 
proper  consideration.  Whether  the  course  of  study  prescribed,  be  the 
best  one  which  could  be  devised  under  the  circumstances,  and  whether 
improvement  may  not  be  suggested,  is  a  matter  not  here  debatable. 
It  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the  claims  of  individual  effort,  that 
it  is  unassisted  by  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  nor  does  this  fur- 
nish a  pretext  for  neglect.  Personal  duty  commands  attention  to  some- 
thing beyond  the  studies,  and  where  are  we  to  look  for  higher  authority? 
The  reason  urged,  that  inasmuch  as  the  College  authorities  do  not 
set  before  us  text-books  upon  most  requisite  matters,  therefore  we  are 
excused  from  obligations  to  them,  is  both  shameful  and  absurd.  None 
would  endure  a  system  of  College  espionage,  either  in  our  daily  life  or 
in  any  project  undertaken  by  us,  in  accordance  with  law  and  order ;  the 
books  read,  the  ideas  promulgated,  the  opinions  formed  are  not  made 
dependent  on  those  who  are,  for  the  time  being,  the  curators  of  our 
education ;  why  then  submit  to  an  imagined  despotism,  one  of  our  own 
creating  1  By  our  own  act  we  can  not  fail  to  enslave  ourselves  if  we 
are  careless  of  general  information  in  regard  to  the  plans,  practices  and 
workings  of  life.  Even  in  case  we  imagine  ourselves  down  trodden  by 
a  tyrannical  course  of  study,  we  might  search  long  and  in  vain  for  an 
excuse  founded  upon  this,  and  able  to  release  us  from  the  demands  of 
Duty,  for  in  so  doing  we  force  ourselves  into  self-deception. 

The  age,  stirring  as  it  is,  calls  aloud  for  men  of  action,  and  above 
all,  for  educated,  active  men.  If  ever  men  stood  in  need  of  a  thorough, 
accurate  education,  not  a  mere  drilling  in  the  technicalities  of  a  pre- 
scribed course,  but  a  well  established  formation  of  the  mind  and  the 
brain,  they  do  now.  The  careful  reading  of  history  with  the  benefits 
which  it  bestows,  acquaintance  with  man's  character,  general  informa- 
tion— all  gained  in  College,  by  individual  effort,  hand  in  hand  with  the 
regular  studies,  now  make  manifest  their  value.  If  these  are  made 
characteristics  of  students  as  a  body,  and  not  confined  to  appreciating 
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individuals,  the  true  purpose  of  College  will  be  reestablished,  and  the 
standard  of  our  intelligence  and  understanding  in  actual  life,  incon- 
ceivably raised.  Then  shall  we,  thus  armed,  find  a  chord  in  each 
heart  responsive  to  that  universal  command, 

"  In  the  world's  broad  field  of  Battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife."  r.  s. 


Class  gbthxriixjtts. 

The  system  of  class  distinctions  incorporated  into  the  social  life  of 
Yale  is  signally  healthful  in  its  influence.  Some,  however,  overlooking 
its  tendencies  as  a  whole  and  grasping  isolated  defects,  have  deemed 
it  liable  to  foster  envy  and  prejudice,  to  disparage  genuine  talent,  and 
to  destroy  the  highest  community  of  aims  and  interests  throughout 
the  College  world.  Class  distinctions,  indeed,  have  been  deplored  by 
them  as  an  evil  and  stigmatized  as  a  disgrace.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, although  perhaps  not  wholly  unwarranted,  must  still  appear 
erroneous,  upon  a  candid  consideration  of  the  facts  involved.  Before 
proceeding,  however,  to  notice  the  advantages  of  the  system,  we  propose 
to  glance  briefly  at  the  leading  causes  which  operate  to  produce 
and  support  it  among  us.  The  first  of  these  is  seen  at  once  in  the 
comparative  size  of  the  classes  at  Yale.  While  smaller  institutions 
number  the  undergraduates  of  each  year  by  twos  and  threes,  our  own 
University  reckons  the  members  of  each  class  by  tens  and  twenties. 
This  circumstance  opposes  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  formation  of 
mutual  intimacies  throughout  the  entire  body  of  students.  Whereas 
one  might  hope,  in  a  less  crowded  College,  to  secure  the  friendship  of 
nearly  all,  whose  tastes  and  sympathies  were  congenial  with  his  own, 
he  is  here  debarred  from  proposing  to  himself  a  similar  project  by  its 
formidable  magnitude.  There  is  a  physical  impossibility  in  any  one's 
acquiring  firm,  earnest  friendships  with  five  hundred  men,  under  the 
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limited  opportunities  for  mutual  intercourse  and  the  decided  drawbacks 
to  outside  influences,  which  the  curriculum  of  Yale  necessitates  in 
the  members  of  all  her  classes.  Hence  each  class,  driven  to  self-refuge  ^ 
becomes,  of  necessity,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  distinct,  isolated  and 
exclusive.  Class  societies  also  are  instrumental  in  promoting  the  same 
spirit.  This  is  manifest,  not  simply  from  the  nature  and  constitution, 
but  also  from  the  immediate  workings  and  influence  of  these  organiza- 
tions. Associating  in  the  closest  intimacies  and  strongest  ties,  men 
whose  daily  pursuits  and  interests  are  identical,  secret  societies  can 
not  fail,  when  confined  as  here  to  different  years  of  the  course,  to  unite 
a  class  in  manly  independence  and  individuality.  Such  fraternities 
become  themselves  a  strong  link  in  the  chain  of  class  attachments. 
They  awaken  in  their  members  zeal,  pride,  and  enthusiasm.  These 
traits  in  turn  react  upon  the  class  character  and  render  it  spirited  and 
self-reliant.  In  their  remote  influence  they  give  to  a  class  compact- 
ness and  unity,  enlarge  its  energy  and  liberality,  and  uplift  it  at  last, 
into  a  broad  self-nurturing  exelusiveness.  But  our  system  of  class 
distinctions  owes  its  vitality  likewise,  in  no  trifling  measure,  to  the 
presence  of  many  other  preeminently  class  usages  and  institutions. 
The  Freshman  Pow  Wow,  with  all  its  absurd  tinselry  and  grotesque 
extravagance,  its  motley  blendings  of  buffoonery  and  wit,  its  glare  of 
torches,  and  roar  of  horns,  its  pretentious  aspirations  to  a  dignified 
Sophomoreism,  is  yet  a  class  institution,  and  as  such  enlists  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  whole  body  and  isolates  them,  by  essential  lines  of 
boundary,  from  the  rest  of  College.  While  too  the  tedious  severities, 
protracted  toils,  and  common  hazards  of  Biennial  develop  a  new  sense 
of  mutual  relationship  and  inter-dependence  in  a  band,  connected  for 
two  years  past  by  daily  links  of  union,  it  is  reserved  for  the  Jubilee, 
with  its  welcome  release  from  anxiety,  its  joyous  outbursts  of  convivial 
feeling,  and  its  spontaneous  recognition  of  generous  fellowship,  to 
rivet  and  consolidate  a  distinctive  class  sociality.  The  same  influence 
stamps  itself,  yet  more  vividly,  upon  the  festive  and  time-honored 
carnival  of  the  "  Spoon."  It  is  a  curious  feature  also  in  Yalensian 
institutions,  that  clubs,  whether  formed  to  promote  music,  exercise, 
or  dietetics,  are  colored  by  the  one  dominant  principle  of  class  sepa- 
rateness  and  personality.  All  usages  and  social  adaptations  of  the 
University  combine  to  call  forth  and  perpetuate  this  unique  result. 

We  come  now  to  consider  some  of  the  more  palpable  benefits  flowing 
from  the  state  of  things  just  reviewed. 

Foremost  among  these  stands  class-rivalries.    By  this  phrase  we 
mean,  not  a  soulless,  mean-spirited,  heart-consuming  jealousy,  embit- 
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tering  the  pursuits  and  common  relations  of  the  different  classes,  but 
rather  an  ardent,  honorable  emulation,  in  all  departments  of  effort  and 
culture,  which  can  afford  an  arena  for  competition.  Class  distinctions 
awaken,  in  Freshman  and  Senior  both,  a  feeling  of  pride  and  indepen- 
dence. This  merges  soon  into  solicitude  for  the  class  honor  and 
reputation,  into  loyalty  to  the  class  interests,  and  into  active  endeavors 
to  uplift  the  class  dignity  to  the  highest  position  attainable.  Class 
position  is,  and  must  be,  relative  in  its  nature.  Thus  a  healthful  and 
often  unconscious  rivalry  is  always  shaping  and  invigorating  the  acts 
of  our  classes,  till,  by  its  reflex  influence,  it  elevates  and  vitalizes  at 
once  the  successful  and  beaten  contestants.  Such  an  emulation  will 
sometimes  deter  a  class,  when  other  arguments  have  failed,  from 
sanctioning  schemes  of  folly  or  projecting  acts  of  injustice.  It  is 
through  a  rivalry  like  this  that  class  distinctions  heighten  the  standard 
of  class  character.  An  agency  is  thus  set  in  operation,  which,  looking 
beyond  a  merely  partial,  precarious,  superficial  training,  rears  the 
class  intellect,  by  slow  ascents,  to  growths  of  symmetry  and  vigor. 
Its  subtle  workings  are  no  less  potent  because  unseen  and  noiseless. 
As  the  ripened  scholar,  contending  on  the  broad  arena  of  letters,  feels 
his  every  faculty  quickened  and  intensified  by  the  sharp  encounter  of 
mind  with  mind,  and,  though  vanquished,  always  retires  a  gainer  from 
the  struggle,  so  every  Yalensian  class,  in  its  lively  emulation,  which, 
with  each  successive  day  and  hour,  stamps  a  deeper  impress  on  all 
sections  of  the  College  world,  is  thrilled  and  vitalized  through  the 
utmost  scope  of  its  culture.  The  silent  contest  confirms  and  exalts 
class  principle.  Such  generous  rivalries  are  at  once  the  fruit  of  class 
distinctions  and  the  pledge  of  class  renown.  They  serve  as  the 
harbinger  of  a  proud  class  history. 

But  another  outgrowth  of  the  system  before  us  now  becomes 
apparent  in  class  friendships.  Class  distinctions  tend  directly  to  deepen 
and  consecrate  class  intimacies.  An  outshoot  so  obvious  scarcely 
needs  to  be  mentioned.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  a  class,  when 
parted  from  higher  grades  of  Studentdom,  by  boundaries  which 
usage  has  rendered  fixed  and  impassable,  but  which  seemingly 
isolate  it  from  many  sources  of  improvement  and  pleasure ;  it  would 
be  strange  indeed,  we  say,  if  a  class  thus  insulated,  at  the  very 
outset  of  their  scholastic  course  did  not  glean  profit  and  inspiration 
from  an  instinctive  knitting  together  of  hearts  glowing  with  impulse 
and  enthusiasm.  The  feeling  thus  called  into  life,  growing  daily  in 
earnestness  and  depth,  as  mutual  aims  and  occupations  combine  to 
expand  it,  ere  long  becomes  a  dominant  passion  of  the  class-nature. 
However  valueless  to  degrade  or  exalt  true  merit,  these  artificial 
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distinctions  of  class  have  a  significance,  in  that  they  lead  men  to  seek 
friendships  among  those,  whose  claim  to  the  relation  has  been  fully 
and  satisfactorily  tested.  Thus  they  ensure,  by  the  very  manner  of 
their  formation,  their  own  genuineness  and  perpetuity.  In  such  close 
and  ardent  fellowships  between  individual  classmates,  we  discover  the 
germ  of  that  heartfelt  devoted  love  for  the  class  itself,  which  is 
embodied  in  honorable  class-spirit.  The  very  familiarity,  which  marks 
the  mutual  connections  and  intercourse  of  the  members  composing  a 
single  class ; — a  familiarity  which  class  distinctions  forbid  outside  its 
limits  ; — is  itself  the  best  promoter  of  a  well  grounded  cordial  congen- 
iality in  friendship.  While  ardent  intimacies  are  thus  formed,  at  times 
with  an  appearance  of  injudicious  haste,  they  are  nevertheless  rarely 
wanting  in  fidelity  and  permanence.  It  is  the  glory  of  class  exclu- 
siveness  that  it  concentrates  and  energizes  friendships  between  its 
members.  It  sows  the  seed  that  ripens  into  a  bounteous  harvest  of 
fraternal  sympathy  and  affection,  and  crowns  the  class  with  garlands 
of  unity  and  fellowship. 

So  too  class  distinctions  will  be  found,  once  more,  to  add  meaning 
and  vitality  to  the  whole  range  of  College  associations.  No  where 
can  be  seen  or  imagined  a  sincerer  allegiance  to  the  University  than  at 
Yale.  The  common  reverence  and  enthusiasm  of  numberless  alumni 
for  their  Alma  Mater,  widened  by  literary  honors  and  triumphs,  are 
blended  in  us,  with  an  ardent,  ever-expanding  love  for  the  institution 
whose  privileges  we  prize  and  whose  memories  we  shall  always 
cherish.  It  is  the  special  prerogative  of  class  distinctions  to  promote 
this  grand  result.  In  every  phase  of  College  experience,  in  every 
sphere  of  College  duties,  in  every  province  of  College  festivity  and 
fellowship  the  paramount  benefits  of  the  system  are  distinctly  traceable. 
As  a  class,  ruled  and  adorned  by  this  principle,  grows  compacted  in 
self-reliance  and  manliness,  it  is  slowly  constructing  a  grand  fraterni- 
zation to  encompass  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  of  the  University. 
The  purer  each  class-friendship,  the  more  passionate  each  class 
attachment  has  been,  so  much  the  stronger  and  more  lasting  must  be 
the  collected  devotion  which  is  to  perpetuate  the  fond  associations  of 
all  student  life.  It  is  through  the  agency  of  class  distinctions,  indeed, 
that  every  scene  entwined  with  Yale  is  to  be  vivified  and  illumined 
in  the  chambers  of  memory  after  the  lapse  of  years.  Here  we  shall 
recall  the  joyous  intimacies  of  college  life  with  feelings  of  grateful 
pleasure  and  heightened  intensity.  It  is  not  simply  in  a  class,  viewed 
as  a  separate  entity  but  as  an  integral  and  constituent  portion  of  College, 
that  the  glow  and  pride  of  class  enthusiasm  is  created  and  kept  alive. 
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The  old  class  pastimes  and  joys,  sometimes  marred,  it  is  true,  by 
jealousies  and  strife,  but  oftener  quickened  by  mutual  intimacies  and 
a  generous  emulation,  will  owe  the  value  of  their  remembrance 
preeminently  to  the  sundering  lines,  which  gave  the  class  identity  and 
character.  There  is  the  most  intimate  connection  subsisting  between 
the  usages  that  are  interwoven  into  the  class  life,  the  modes  of  thought 
and  conversation  that  lent  it  tone  and  temper,  the  partings  and 
bereavements  that  color  the  past  or  future  history,  and  the  wider, 
more  exalted  conception  of  College  Duty  and  College  Life,  which 
must  always  attend  them.  Thus  the  dearest  associations  of  Yale  are 
assigned  a  definite  shape  and  locality.  The  fraternal  alliance  of 
congenial  hearts,  cemented  by  class  spirit  and  class  distinctions, 
culminates  in  hallowing  the  earnest  memories  of  Yalensian  life. 

Here  we  leave  the  subject.  Enough  has  been  said,  we  think,  to 
show  that  class  distinctions  are  the  spring  of  honorable  class  rivalries 
and  class  activity,  that  they  tend  to  foster  lasting  class  intimacies, 
that  they  widen  the  significance  of  College  associations,  and  enter  as 
a  recognized  power  into  the  College  world,  strengthening,  with 
the  passing  years,  the  attachment,  devotion,  and  loyalty  of  every 
student  to  his  honored  Alma  Mater.  j.  p.  t. 


A  ruddy  glory  crowns  the  west ; 

The  sunlight  lies  in  dimmer  lines, 
And  hangs  in  flecks  of  golden  light 
Upon  the  garment  of  the  night, 
About  her  neck  and  o'er  her  breast, 
Among  the  solemn  pines. 

In  dark  robed  presence  waiting  near, 

She  comes  to  meet  me  through  the  trees ; 
The  golden  clouds  have  changed  to  lead, 
The  branches  gather  gloom  o'erhead, 
And  thoughts  unmoved  through  many  a  year 
Stir  with  the  evening  breeze. 
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Right  so,  I  trow,  long,  long  ago 

Hung  the  same  splendor  in  the  sky ; 
So  waited  I  the  setting  sun, 
And  watched  the  purple  turn  to  dun, 
And  faint  and  fade  so  soft  and  slow 
Into  the  void  on  high. 

Yet  not  alone  I  waited  there, 

As  now,  when  fancies  throng  my  mind, 
For  one  stood  gazing  by  my  side, — 
A  friend  of  friends,  most  true  and  tried ; 
And  yet  I  had  an  anxious  care 
Why  fate  should  be  so  kind. 

We  built  no  mansions  in  the  clouds, 
As  silently  they  floated  on ; 
The  future  seemed  brimmed  up  with  joy, — 
Its  pleasures  all  without  alloy: — 
Ah  me !   our  festal  robes  were  shrouds : 
The  happy  day  was  done. 

Among  the  pines  his  grave  was  made, 
At  evening,  when  the  sun-rays  fell 
Aslant  upon  the  fresh-turned  mold ; 
And  there  we  laid  him,  pale  and  cold, 
Beneath  those  leaves  which  never  fade, 
In  token  all  was  well. 

Then  slowly  glide,  0  western  sun, 

Down  the  red  slope,  within  the  night 
Unseen  yet  shining, — emblem  fit 
Of  him  whose  night  of  life  was  lit 
By  the  bright  presence  of  the  One 

Who  is  the  only  Light.  s.  w.  d. 


CJjt*  S&dgalwc  attfcr  %  Write. 

The  subject  suggests  a  very  hackneyed  theme  of  common  remark 
and  conversation, — the  connection  between  scholarship  and  literary 
ability.  Perhaps  on  no  topic  are  the  views  of  Students  more  incon- 
sistent and  changing,  more  dependent  on  caprice  or  individual  idiosyn- 
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crasies  than  this ;  and  none,  too,  on  which  their  opinions  are  more 
quickly  formed  or  more  freely  expressed.  There  are  sufficient  reasons 
why  a  peculiar  interest  should  be  felt  in  this  question  by  all  Students 
of  inquiring-,  earnest  minds ;  sufficient  reasons,  .also,  why  their  views 
should  be  variable  and  unsettled. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  conceded  by  all,  that  literary  power — 
the  ability  to  use  the  tongue  and  pen  with  ease  and  effectiveness — is 
the  great  desideratum  for  the  majority  of  professional  men  in  our  age 
and  country.  For  this  our  ambitious  fledgelings  voluntarily  enter  the 
walls  of  our  literary  cloisters  and  cheerfully  undergo  the  protracted, 
oftentimes  irksome  duties.  For  this  they  ignore  the  joys  of  society  ; 
for  this  they  labor  and  humbly  wait.  It  is  the  star  of  their  destiny, 
cheering  them  in  the  long  wilderness  through  which  they  must  wander 
before  they  can  reach  the  promised  land  of  literary  success. 

Some  exceptions  there  are,  it  is  true — Professors  in  Colleges,  Teach- 
ers, and  Scientific  men — whose  vocations  do  not  necessarily  compel 
them  to  originate  or  impress  thought.  But  these  are  only  exceptions. 
Can  he  think, — can  he  write, — can  he  talk; — these  are  the  first,  uncon- 
scious inquiries,  perhaps,  concerning  every  professional  man,  as  he 
enters  the  lists  to  fight  in  the  conflicts  of  life.  If  he  can  and  will, 
there  is  a  chance  for  promotion  ;  if  not,  with  the  few  above-named  ex- 
ceptions, he  must  toil  in  the  ranks.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  times,  that 
scholarship,  mere  knowledge,  as  such,  for  its  own  sake,  is  no  longer 
sought  for.  Not  always  has  it  been  thus.  The  monks  of  past  ages 
gloried  in  their  acquirements  as  the  miser  boasts  of  his  hoarded  gains. 
The  scholar  of  the  nineteenth  century  crystalizes  all  his  ideal  fancies, 
his  cultured  sentiments,  into  radiant  gems  of  action,  as  the  philan- 
thropic millionaire  showers  down  his  wealth  in  streams  of  beneficence. 

This  pride  of  mere  aggregation  is  now  historic ;  it  died  away  with 
the  bigotry  of  distant  centuries.  Show  us  a  man  whose  brain  is  stored 
with  cumbersome  lore  :  it  is  a  shame  unto  him.  Men  pity  and  despise 
him  as  they  do  a  miser  with  his  costly  piles.  This  feeling  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  whole  spirit  of  our  time  and  people.  It  is  the  legitimate 
result  of  centuries  of  slow  progress  that  humanity  has  made  in  science, 
in  religion  and  general  enlightenment.  And  it  is  right  that  it  should 
be  so.  The  miser  of  knowledge  is  as  culpable  as  the  miser  of  gold; — 
nay,  he  is  more  so,  for  there  should  be  more  power  in  knowledge  than 
in  wealth,  and  its  possessor  is  to  be  held  under  greater  responsibilities. 
The  pen  and  tongue  are  the  most  natural  and  efficient  agents  by  which 
the  scholar  can  reach  the  people.  Hence,  to  become  skilled  in  the 
employment  of  these  is  the  ambition  of  expectant  professional  men 
among  the  Students  of  our  educational  institutions. 
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The  question  now  arises,  How  is  this  excellence  to  be  obtained  ? 
Throwing  aside  general  reading  and  miscellaneous  culture,  there  are 
two  specific  courses  of  training  provided  for  in  our  Colleges, — the 
discipline  of  the  Recitation-room,  and  the  practice  in  the  Society  Hall. 
How  far  these  assist  each  other,  and  how  far  they  conflict ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  both  should  be  used,  and  which  of  the  two  deserve  the 
precedence  ; — these  problems,  at  once  interesting  and  difficult,  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  honest  and  original  Student.  Of 
course,  the  solutions  are  various, — dependent  on  individual  caprice, 
education,  and  mental  proclivity.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  young 
Student  to  determine  satisfactorily  these  points  ?  The  whole  influence 
of  Faculties — tacit  and  expressed — tends  towards  a  rigid  attention  to 
the  prescribed  studies  of  the  course.  Experience  and  wide  observation 
we  have  not,  to  assist  us  in  forming  our  estimates.  There  are  two 
extremes  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  towards  the  one  or  other  of  which 
we  are  inclined  to  gravitate.  First,  that  faithfulness  in  the  Recitation- 
room  is  alone  sufficient  to  educate  the  literary  man ;  second,  that  the 
Society  Hall  is  the  place  in  which  the  writer  or  speaker  must  train  his 
intellectual  muscles,  and  that  all  the  acquirements  gained  by  study 
will  only  serve  to  burden  and  unnerve.  There  are  apostles  of  both 
these  extremes,  and  of  the  different  grades  between  them.  Now,  there 
are  several  reasons  why  true  men  should  thus  differ  in  their  honest 
opinions  on  this  subject  of  common  interest. 

1.  We  form  our  conclusions  more  by  our  prejudices  and  idiosyncracies, 
than  from  calm,  unbiased  consideration.  This  has  already  been  hinted 
at.  Unconsciously  we  do  thus,  it  is  true,  but  the  results  are  the  same. 
I  speak  the  inward  experience  and  observation  of  nearly  every  one, 
when  I  assert  that  the  disciples  of  the  first  doctrine  are  usually  those 
whose  minds  are  scholarly,  but  who  find  the  task  of  originating  and 
conveying  ideas  impossible  or  irksome,  while  the  victims  of  disap- 
pointed ambition,  the  unfortunate  inheritors  of  poor  memories,  or 
tangent-shooting,  indolent  free  thinkers  are  enlisted  in  support  of  the 
opposite  creed.  The  proof  of  these  statements  lies  in  the  inner  con- 
sciousness of  every  man. 

2.  In  measurements  of  literary  men,  the  various  kinds  and  spheres 
of  talent  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  and  confounded.  One  man  is  emi- 
nent and  useful  as  a  logician— a  controversialist,  another  as  an  essayist, 
another  as  afictionist,  another  as  an  orator.  We  trace  the  current  of 
the  lives  of  these  men  back  to  their  college  years.  As  it  flowed  then 
we  compare  with  its  course  now.  And  here  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  general  truth  that  will  answer  for  all,  or  even  for  a  large  ma- 
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jority  of  cases.  Some  of  these  we  find  were  scholars— some  were  not. 
Where  then  is  the  general  law  ?  There  is  none.  Mental  proclivities 
interfere  with  it,  To  illustrate  ;  Edward  Beccher  graduated  at  Yale  with 
the  Valedictory.  His  reputation  for  logical  acumen  and  scholarly  accu- 
racy was  high.  It  is  so  to-day  ;  it  is  the  line  in  which  he  has  secured  his 
usefulness  and  his  fame.  His  brother,  Henry  Ward,  left  Amherst 
with  a  preeminent  reputation  as  a  debater,  writer,  and  humorist.  In 
mathematics  he  was  a  cipher,  in  classics  but  tolerable.  He  is  famous 
to-day— and  how  ?  In  the  same  line  as  in  college  walls.  Can  you 
educe  from  the  lives  of  these  two  notorieties  any  general  law  ?  Man- 
ifestly none  whatever.  The  mind  of  Henry  Ward,  unlike  that  of 
his  brother,  is  most  unmathematical  and  inaccurate.  But  his  soul 
is  fired  with  the  impulses  of  a  warm  and  fertile  imagination.  Some 
will  say— many  do— that  the  discipline  of  careful  scholarship,  by 
holding  in  check  that  rampant  fancy,  would  have  augmented  his 
influence,  would  have  given  to  his  "  every  power  a  double  power." 
There  is  room,  at  least,  for  question  here.  The  Procrustean  rules  of 
the  schools  could  have  engrafted  at  best  but  an  indifferent  and  morbid 
logic,  while  they  might  have  done  much  to  impoverish  the  exhaust- 
less  wealth  of  those  poetic  creations  that  mark  his  individuality 
and  his  fame.  Other  contrasts,  equally  strong,  can  be  gathered  from 
the  lists  of  College  alumni.  Thus  it  is,  also,  that  while  some  have 
succeeded  as  public  men  with  scholarship,  others  have  achieved  equal 
success  without  it.  It  is  not,  then,  indispensable  for  literary  influ- 
ence ;  it  is  not  a  bar  against  it.  In  vain  we  seek  for  a  law  inclusive 
and  all-embracing. 

3.  We  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  what  strengthens  and 
assists  the  powerful  mind  often  narrows  and  enfeebles  an  inferior  one. 
This  is  a  universal  principle,  generally  acknowledged,  sweeping  through 
all  nature.  The  dull  routine  and  ceaseless  cramming  of  the  College 
curriculum  tend  to  narrow  the  feeble  intellect  when  exclusively  and 
blindly  followed;  the  strong  mind  uses  them  as  a  useful  discipline  and 
culture  for  his  original  faculties.  The  one  employs  them  as  an  end, 
the  other  as  a  means.  The  statement  is  a  broad  one— it  appeals  for 
proof  to  analogy  and  experience. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  intending  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
sound  scholarship.  It  is  the  first,  the  prime  object  for  which  we  enter 
these  halls  of  learning.  To  make  light  of  it  is  to  stultify  ourselves 
who  are  embracing  its  advantages.  Rather,  we  are  seeking,  as  best 
we  may,  to  inquire  what  rank  it  should  occupy  in  our  mental  culture 
in  what  way  it  assists  those  who  are  striving  for  literary  excellence. 
vol.  xxvi.  26 
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What  faculties,  then,  does  College  scholarship  develop  and  cultivate  ? 
Mainly,  but  three,  perception,  memory,  and  accuracy.  We  are  speak- 
ing now  of  College  scholarship  as  exhibited  in  the  recitation  room. 
The  higher  powers  of  reason  and  analogy  are  indeed  somewhat  em- 
ployed, but  very  little  in  the  course  marked  out  by  College  catalogues 
as  at  present  pursued.  This  is  proved,  partly,  at  least,  by  the  fact 
that  many  stand  high  on  our  yearly  appointment  lists  who  have  nei- 
ther the  ability  nor  inclination  to  reason  and  compare — proved  also  by 
the  known  fact  that  in  nearly  all  the  acquirements  the  recitation  room 
demands,  the  younger  scholars  are,  generally  speaking,  more  ready  and 
successful  than  the  more  mature.  These  two  facts  are  undeniable, 
but  they  militate  not  at  all  against  the  other  fact,  that  the  majority  of 
abler  and  wiser  minds  stood  well  if  not  high  in  the  prescribed  studies 
of  the  course.  The  inference  is  simply  this :  success  in  the  recitation 
room  is  not  a  reliable  thermometer  grade  of  the  higher  capabilities  of 
intellect.  It  may  attend  these  as  a  guide  and  furtherance— it  very 
often  does— but  it  can  also  easily  be  gained  without  them.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  original  scholarship,  both  demanding  and  worthy  of 
the  proudest  efforts  of  genius,  but  it  rarely  buds  or  blossoms  within 
College  walls. 

Again,  we  say,  that  scholastic  discipline  is  not  to  be  despised.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect.  But  for  the  liter- 
ary man  in  prospcctu— the  author,  the  speaker,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the 
pUlpit — it  must  be  pursued  as  a  means  to  his  end,  not  as  the  great  end 
in  itself.  The  writer  needs  power  of  originating  ideas,  readiness  and 
fertility  in  their  combination,  facility  in  their  expression.  Therefore 
should  he  enter  the  mental  conflict  of  debate,  toil  long  and  continu- 
ously with  the  pen  in  cloister,  delve  deep  in  the  mines  of  imaginative 
and  suggestive  literature,  and  in  every  way  cherish  and  develop  the 
growth  of  the  germs  of  creative  thought  implanted  in  his  being.  For 
the  primitive  germ  must  exist— it  cannot  spring  from  the  ripest  culture, 
not  from  one's  most  earnest  striving.  To  train  the  perception  and 
powers  of  retention,  to  impart  intensity  and  continuity  to  mental  ope- 
rations, to  hold  in  check  the  rampant  flights  of  fancy  and  subdue  the 
naturally  fruitful  intellectual  wilderness  to  a  well  ordered  garden— 
these  are  the  offices  of  scholarship.  The  flowers  and  wild  plants  must 
spring  up  spontaneously.  Industry  and  care  may  thin  these  out  and 
direct  their  growth,  but  to  create  them  is  the   province  of  nature 

alone. 

Such  then  is  the  position  that  College  scholarship  should  hold  in  the 
intellectual  training  of  the  young  writer— to  guide,  to  check  and  as- 
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sist  the  faculties  of  thought,  of  imagination  and  expression.    When  it 
is  carried  beyond  this  and  becomes  an  end,  an  ideal  of  itself,  it  no  lon- 
ger assists  but  seriously  mars  the  power  and  vitality  of  composition. 
This  it  does  by  giving  to  it  a  mechanical  character.     Upon  this  point 
we  desire  to  speak  with  particularity  and  emphasis.     Is  it  necessary 
that  originality  of  thought  should  decrease  as  the  world  moves  on  1  Why 
is  it  that  with  all  our  superior  advantages  of  text  books  and  instruc- 
tion, with  all  our  higher  standards  of  attainment,  with  all  the  multiform 
rivalries  and  increasing  pressures  of  our  modern  curriculum,  yet  a  pro- 
fessor in  our  own  institution  is  obliged  to  confess  that  "  there  is  less 
independent  thinking  in  College  to-day  than  there  was   twenty-five 
years  ago."     One  original  idea  should  outweigh  a  myriad  compilations. 
If  we  purchase  superior  acquisitions  at  the  price  of  ideas  we  are  re- 
trograding, not  progressing.    That  the  literary  efforts  of  students  to- 
day are  less  vigorous  and  original  than  in  the  days  of  Bellamy,  of 
Hopkins  and  Emmons,  is  now  quite  universally  acknowledged.     Our 
President,  in  his  famous  Historical  Address,  remarks  on  this  point  with 
not  a  little  particularity.    We  quote  his  own  words—"  An  effect  of 
the  modern  system  of  education,  or  of  society,  or  of  both,  is  to  repress 
originality  of  thinking,  to  destroy  individual  peculiarities,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  general  sameness   among  those  who  are  educated.    Though 
some  in  younger  classes  could  now  rebuke  the  graduates  of  honor  of 
former  days  for  slips  and  errors  in  knowledge,  we  miss  free  and  elastic 
minds,  rejoicing  in  their  own  movements,  and  working  fearlessly  for 
themselves  the  mines  of  truth." 

These  remarks,  emanating  from  so  venerable  a  source,  are  very  sug- 
gestive, and  worthy  of  consideration.  In  plain  English,  we  borrow  and 
steal  what  our  fathers  created.  We  look  for  ideas  to  them,  to  the 
great  world  of  written  thought ;— they  looked  to  themselves.  To  all 
composition  thus  compiled  or  aggregated,  we  have  applied  the  adjective 
mechanical,  for,  like  machinery  is  it  joined  together,  like  machinery 
is  it  employed.  The  trouble  is,  we  are  giving  to  scholarship,  to  mere 
acquisition,  too  high  a  place  ;  or  rather  we  are  giving  the  society-hall, 
the  pen,  but  half  their  due.  Perhaps  we  need  not  so  much  to  acquire 
less  as  to  think  independently  more  ;  at  all  events  we  need  a  greater 
individuality  in  the  sermons,  discourses,  essays  and  various  literary 
efforts  of  the  day,  especially  those  of  recent  College  Alumni.  A 
powerful  discourse,  an  eloquent  oration,  can  never  be  acquired  by  the 
ripest  scholarship.  As  well  may  you  attempt  to  make  a  tree  grow  by 
nailing  slabs  together,  as  to  construct  an  eloquent  and  convincing 
speech  by  jointing  together  'acquired  ideas.    No,  the  pure  life-giving 
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sap  must  flow  and  percolate  through  trunk,  branch  and  fibre,  before 
strength  or  beauty  can  appear  in  physical  or  intellectual  productions. 
Ideas,  like  light,  must  lose  strength  by  reflection.  Nice  scholarship 
also  is  prone  to  exalt  completeness,  exhaustiveness,  and  negative  per- 
fection above  strength  and  original  power.  What  Tupper  says  of 
character  is  equally  true  of  composition  of  every  kind.  "  He  who 
hath  no  fault  is  all  fault."  In  their  anxiety  to  avoid  faults  and  blem- 
ishes, many  avoid  ideas  also  ;  through  excessive  caution  not  to  offend 
the  tastes  of  their  auditors  they  are  apt  to  leave  them  starving.  Our 
non-graduate  preachers  and  authors  often  succeed  far  beyond  the  aver- 
age of  the  laureled  alumni,  for  this  simple  reason  ;  they  look  to 
themselves  for  thought,  labor  more  for  conviction  than  negative  as- 
sent, and  are  less  sensitive  on  many  minor  points  that  are' thorns  in 
the  pathway  of  the  scholar,  aiming  with  his  pen  more  at  mechanical 
completeness  than  positive  strength  or  beauty. 

But  these  are  only  the  evils  of  our  modern  curriculum.  Their  ex- 
istence is  undeniable;  whether  necessary  or  not  is  doubtful.  The 
ground  we  occupy  is  a  medium  one.  We  hold  that  a  blind  and  exclu- 
sive attention  to  the  mere  studies  of  our  course,  usually  tends  to  re- 
tard mental  expansion,  deaden  imagination,  and  repress  individual  pro- 
clivities, so  indispensable  for  literary  power;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
claim  for  scholarship  a  high  and  essential  position  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
to  direct  and  assist  the  originating  faculties  in  their  search  after  truth, 
which  is  the  grand,  ultimate  aim  of  all  effort  in  science  and  in  litera- 
ture. G.  M.  B. 


$&.—&  Song. 

Life  is  but  a  dream, — a  shadow, 
I  have  heard  it  said  or  sung ; 

Life  is  real,  too,  and  earnest, — 

These  words  live  on  many  a  tongue. 

Life  is  not  a  fact  so  real 
As  our  theories  oft  suppose, 

Glimpses  of  the  world  ideal  , 
Every  plodding  mortal  knows. 
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Honor  to  the  firm  endeavor. 

And  the  heart  that's  always  strong; 
To  the  calm,  brave  man  that  never 

Yields  an  inch  of  right  to  wrong. 

Yet  be  not  our  natures  narrowed 

To  the  fair  things  here  that  be, — 
They  but  point  to  higher  beauty 

In  the  land  we  cannot  see. 

While  we  struggle  in  the  Present, 

Fairy  hills  before  us  rise, 
Breezes  sweet  with  well-known  fragrance 

Clear  the  dust  before  our  eyes. 

Nature's  rudest  forms  have  benuty 

In  some  wild-flower  budding  free ; 
So  around  Life's  strong,  stern  duty 

Twined  be  graceful  poesy.  m. 


Literature  has  suffered  many  complete  changes,  both  in  character 
and  influence,  since  it  first  became  an  element  in  our  modern  civilization. 
Four  centuries  ago  it  subserved,  those  great  truths  of  religion  and 
philosophy  in  which  the  vitality  of  the  Reformation  lay  hidden  ;  at  a 
later  period  it  ministered  to  the  amusement  and  fancy  of  men ;  and 
in  our  own  age,  by  combining  its  two  former  uses,  it  has  become  the 
only  channel  through  which  appeals  can  reach  the  human  heart.  Our 
literature,  then,  is  one  of  sympathy  and  genuine  feeling.  In  this  its 
true  character,  untainted  by  the  sentimentalism  which  to  a  great 
extent  corrupts  and  poisons  the  literary  criticism  of  this  day,  it  is  a 
strong  under  current  in  our  society,  which  readily  does  away  with  old 
convictions  and  quietly  substitutes  new  opinions  in  their  stead.  To 
convince  men,  was  formerly  the  task  of  philosophy ;  but  in  this  less 
mechanical  age  it  is  the  province  of  our  literature  to  better  them. 
Logic  in  this  century  deals  with  truth  strangely,  but  never  efficiently  • 

vol.  xxvi.  26* 
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for  its  great  lessons  are  now  taught  mankind  in  confidence,  earnestness 
and  sincerity.  Because  these  natural  impulses  of  the  human  heart 
are  the  grand  sources  of  all  our  reforms,  fiction,  no  longer  trifling  and 
merely  nominal  in  its  influence,  is  a  new  power  among  us  which  sets 
in  motion  the  most  important  reforms.  A  single  novel  will  often  work 
a  more  thorough  change  in  a  single  hour  than  philosophy  would  in 
years.  For  while  the  history  and  experience  of  the  world  may  have 
taught  us  to  distrust  each  other,  and  educated  us,  as  it  were,  to  the 
belief  that  the  grand  purpose  in  life  consists  in  the  issues  which  we 
make  with  the  errors  and  sins  of  mankind,  it  has  also  led  us  to  distrust 
ourselves.  Philosophy  is  anything  but  a  consolation  to  us,  reason 
seems  lame  in  its  logic,  conscience  severe  in  its  judgments,  and 
knowledge  treacherous  even  in  its  power.  But  when  from  such  sources 
as  these  it  is  impossible  to  derive  either  satisfaction  or  motive  for  well- 
doing, we  may  turn  to  those  original  feelings  and  impulses,  common 
to  our  humanity,  which  education  can  rarely  refine  and  our  modern 
society  has  failed  to  corrupt.  These  constitute  that  germ  in  the  real 
character  to  which  the  coldness  of  argument  is  repulsive  indeed,  but 
which  we  nourish  and  protect,  until  growing  strong  and  deep  in  the 
heart,  it  seems  like  that  kind  part  of  our  nature,  which  is  the  impelling 
spring  of  all  that  we  think  and  do  rightly.  This  is  the  spirit  which 
animates  our  literature  ;  from  hence  it  derives  its  life  :  herein  it  finds 
its  power.  We  call  it  enthusiasm;  may  we  not  believe, rather,  that  it 
is  drawn  deeper,  even  from  sympathy  1  Our  literature  seems,  indeed, 
as  if  in  harmony  with  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  this  age,  to 
have  discarded  the  heartlessness  and  formality  of  the  last  century. 
For  it  is  a  moving  power  among  us  in  that  it  supplies  our  wants 
rather  than  criticises  them.  It  is  not  a  strange  thing,  then,  that  into 
the  confidence  and  kindness  of  our  times,  glaring  Literary  Excesses 
have  crept,  and  that  these  also  are  to  a  certain  extent  tolerated  and 
even  popular.  They  are  extravagancies  which  if  we  lived  in  an  age 
of  reason  would  doubtless  be  legitimate,  or  if  this  was  an  era  in  which 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  was  universal  and  equal,  would  certainly  be 
pardonable,  but  at  a  period  when  faith  and  manliness  are  the  basis  of 
our  society,  they  can  hardly  be  excused,  much  less  justified. 

In  saying  a  few  words  on  our  Literary  Excesses,  which  in  themselves 
are  not  serious  enough  to  be  called  radical  errors,  it  is  our  wish  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  criticising  those  faults,  which  after  all  may 
be  only  fancied  ones,  and  if  possible  to  suggest  some  things  concerning 
those  authors  to  which  we  as  Students  resort  most,  and  also  in  some 
measure  to  point  out  the  influence  which  their  works  leave  behind 
them. 
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In  College,  to  know  of  men  and  books  rather  than  to  judge  of  them, 
seems  to  be  the  main  purpose  of  all  our  reading.  We  may  here 
gather  in  knowledge  from  many  different  sourees  ;  but  to  measure  its 
value  intelligently,  is  not  given  to  us  thus  early  in  life.  We  are,  in 
literature  at  least,  only  educating  those  tastes  which  shall  hereafter 
cull  out  for  us  the  good  from  the  evil  and  separate  the  useful  from  the 
worthless.  The  most  intelligent  and  cultivated  man  among  us,  is  in 
advance  of  the  most  ignorant  one,  in  so  far  that  he  by  self-discipline 
has  already  learned  how  to  learn.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  to  us,  a 
standard  of  complete  excellence  in  a  field  of  learning  so  vast  that  its 
limits  seem  the  further  off  the  more  we  know  of  it,  should  appear  a 
somewhat  vague  and  unattainable  thing ;  and  also  that  the  warm  and 
enthusiastic  lives  which  we  are  living  here,  should  crave  after  some- 
thing more  stirring,  more  definite,  and,  if  possible,  more  mysterious. 
Such  a  consideration  as  the  former  of  these  may  often,  we  think,  make 
a  better  man  of  him  who  even  with  his  single  talent  goes  out  into  the 
real  contest  of  life,  for  it  will  surely  render  him  more  faithful  and 
enduring  in  the  work  which  is  set  before  him ;  while  the  latter  begets 
an  error  in  our  habits  of  thinking,  not  permanent  indeed,  but  certainly 
popular  for  a  time  among  some  of  us.  It  is  an  error  due  to  the 
extreme  excesses  of  those  authors  whom  we  sometimes  call  Idealists. 
Their  philosophy  is  an  intensely  individual  and  earnest  one  to  us,  and 
seems  well  adapted  to  the  doubts  and  longings  which  beset  a  young 
man's  life.  Their  progressive  theories  can  satisfy  impatience,  their 
mysteries  are  pleasing  to  the  pryings  of  curiosity,  their  reforms  are 
wild  enough  for  the  most  visionary,  and  their  heroes  numerous 
enough  for  the  most  devout.  Such  is  character  of  modern  Idealism. 
Into  its  structure  enters  the  strong  arm  of  Fate,  an  iniquitous  scheme 
of  Socialism,  and  a  vacillating  Hero-Worship.  Supported  abroad  by 
such  men  as  Carlyle  and  Kingsley,  it  has  found  no  lack  of  zealous 
advocates  in  our  own  country,  and  warm  hearts,  too,  in  which  to  take 
the  deepest  root.  The  soul  of  this  reforming  philosophy  is  revolution 
itself,  which  aims  at  the  entire  subversion  of  the  religious  and  social 
character  of  modern  society.  Its  richest  fruits,  even  in  such  tenden- 
cies, are  already  ripening  for  the  harvest  in  the  young,  thoughtful,  and 
aspiring ;  and  new  disciples  are  everywhere  flocking  to  its  support 
from  among  the  vain  and  boastful.  Its  best  friend  is  doubt,  and  its 
worst  enemy  is  faith. 

But  we  are  told  by  our  Ideal  philosophers,  that  theirs  is  the  only 
pure  faith.  A  faith,  however,  with  which  Fate  may  sport,  is  a  melan- 
choly one  indeed ;  for  while  the  former  lives  in  what  it  sees  not,  the 
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latter  is  blind  only  in  its  own  knowledge.  True  faith  is  older  than 
Christianity  itself,  and  is  strongest  even  amid  the  Paganism  of  the 
Grecian  sages.  Plato  tells  us  that,  "Philosophers  should  make  it  the 
whole  business  of  their  lives  to  learn  to  die."  But  it  is  the  main  bur- 
den of  our  modern  philosophy  to  relieve  us  from  the  responsibilities 
of  life  and  disclose  death  itself  as  a  "  Beautiful  Necessity."  Idealism 
is  not,  however,  without  its  religious  element,  and  that,  too,  earnest 
and  sincere,  and  it  is  certainly  free  from  sanctimonious  cant;  but  wan- 
dering and  unsettled  it  often  falls  to  the  ground  worn  out  by  its  own 
weight.  That  is,  indeed,  a  curious  part  of  our  nature  which  thrives 
upon  doubt,  for  it  seems  to  tempt  men  only  to  deceive  them.  German 
philosophy  so  strong  in  this,  our  weakness,  having  set  in  motion  this 
new  current  of  Idealism  in  our  own  literature,  has  come  among  us 
with  its  mysteries,  marvels,  fancies  and  fallacies,  like  an  evil  spirit, 
seemingly,  after  all,  but  to  work  out  a  great  lie.  Let  us  see  to  it,  that 
we  fall  not  by  its  hollow  and  visionary  schemes.  We  may  safely 
build  altars  to  its  grand  theme,  even  to  "  the  Beautiful  Necessity 
which  makes  a  man  brave  in  believing  that  he  cannot  shun  a  danger 
which  is  appointed,  nor  incur  one  which  is  not;"  but  let  us  also  on 
them  burn  incense  to  the  God  who  predestines  Fate  itself. 

The  reverential  spirit  with  which  all  classes  of  men  regard  litera- 
ture, amounts  almost  to  idolatry.  From  the  Theorist  who  deifies 
learning  and  knowledge  and  invests  his  reason  with  a  sort  of  mysterious 
sanctity,  to  the  most  unassuming  of  his  followers,  this  tendency  to 
literary  worship  is  every  where  manifest.  It  is  a  peculiarity  arising 
more  from  the  education  of  men,  perhaps,  than  from  their  disposition :  but 
it  is  certainly  an  excess.  We  have  really  no  desire  to  see  this  feature 
superseded  by  irreverence  or  contempt,  but  look  rather  upon  a  moderate 
skepticism  in  matters  pertaining  to  literature  as  an  invaluable  aid  in 
forming  correct  estimates  of  authors  and  their  works.  The  alacrity 
which  is  sometimes  displayed  in  conforming  to  those  popular  literary 
tenets  which  necessitates  one  to  adopt  a  system  of  opinions,  is  truly 
wonderful.  It  is  a  fact  of  too  frequent  recurrence  to  be  any  longer 
strange,  that  almost  every  one  of  us  is  either  choosing  out  his  Idol  or  is 
taking  unto  himself  a  literary  faith  and  creed  which  shall  serve  as  a 
touch-stone  by  which  to  measure  good  and  evil  in  others.  It  is  not 
enough  to  call  such  a  standard  of  judgment  arbitrary  and  false,  for 
it  is  more  than  that,  even  pernicious  and  hurtful.  It  neither  informs 
nor  expands  the  mind,  but  limits  it  rather  by  a  prejudiced  and  often 
whimsical  taste.  In  thus  condemning  individual  and  exclusive  literary 
creeds,  we  are  far  from  advocating  the  repudiation  of  preferences,  and 
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the  adoption  in  their  stead  of  a  set  of  neutral  opinions  simply, 
which  would  be  worse  than  none  at  all,  but  we  look  upon  the  absolute, 
definite,  and  almost  unalterable  basis  which  is  sometimes  laid  down, 
as  the  grossest  of  blunders.  The  man  who  thus  regulates  his  judg- 
ment will  realize  about  as  much  information  and  satisfaction,  as  he 
who  went  to  see  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  character  of  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  left  out.  It  defeats  in  a  certain  sense  the  grand  purpose 
of  literature.  In  this  age  we  have  learned  at  least  that  knowledge  is 
not  power,  except  so  far  as  it  subserves  our  own  and  a  general  good. 
What  matters  it  if  in  knowledge  a  man  be  a  sage,  so  that  it  does  not 
elevate,  ennoble,  and  refine  him,  but  merely  invigorates  his  selfishness. 
We  talk  much  about  the  refining  power  of  learning ,  we  might  equally 
as  well  discourse  upon  the  refining  power  of  wealth,  either  of  which 
is  more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing,  unless  there  is  a  generous  impulse, 
a  guiding  hand,  by  which  they  shall  be  directed.  Our  main  and  first 
duty  is  with  each  other.  Our  chief  lesson  is  to  be  learned  in  practising 
kindness  and  charity  towards  those  who  are  around  us.  When  the 
mind  and  the  heart  go  thus  together,  knowledge  is  truly  power  and 
one  seems  lost  in  the  other.  If  we  must  have,  however,  our  literary 
faith,  at  least  let  no  distinctive  and  premature  opinions  creep  into  it, 
but  let  it  be  founded  upon  a  broad  and  general  basis  where  truer  knowl- 
edge may  illumine  the  worship. 

Within  the  last  century  ficticious  writings  have  grown  with  such 
remarkable  rapidity,  that  their  great  increase  has  given  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  the  existence  and  development  of  such  works  is  little 
less  than  a  species  of  wonderful  speculation,  founded  after  some  fanciful 
idea,  which  as  it  gradually  disclosed  itself  would  injure  the  past 
character  and  ruin  the  present  reputation  of  this  department  of  Eng- 
lish letters.  In  this  period  it  is  true  that  novels  are  almost  wholly 
unrestricted  in  their  compass.  We  find  them  written  not  only  in 
poetry,  but  they  are  also  the  medium  for  discussing  the  most  important 
questions  of  religion  and  philosophy.  The  transformation,  however, 
which  has  changed  the  spirit  of  our  light  literature  from  a  cold  formal- 
ity into  that  serious  earnestness  of  which  sympathy  is  the  life,  is  the 
real  cause  of  its  universality  and  present  influence.  So  long  as  this 
is  the  basis  of  fictitious  writings,  their  power  cannot  be  impaired,  and 
certainly  their  growth  cannot  be  checked.  For  mankind  reason  by 
analogies.  The  christian  religion  was  taught  us  in  parables,  and  the 
great  lessons  of  human  life  are  being  learned  from  one  another,  If, 
then,  our  daily  living  is  the  prototype  from  which  the  novelist  draws 
real  representations,  he  will  exercise  a  far  greater  influence  over  us 
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than  he  who  deals  with  argument  alone.  The  former  contends  with 
stubborn  human  nature  by  suggestions  and  not  by  alternatives.  Men 
will  not  be  driven ;  they  may  be  led.  The  novels  of  Walter  Scott 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  light  literature,  But  while  they 
gave  birth  to  a  higher  order  of  thought,  they  seem  at  the  same  time 
to  have  extended  the  field  of  fictitious  composition  without  adding  to 
it  the  earnestness,  the  purpose,  and  the  sympathy  which  it  so  much 
needed.  Thence  too  arose  a  class  of  French  novelists,  who,  turning 
their  writings  into  the  same  channel  that  Voltaire  did  his  philosophy, 
corrupted  and  demoralized  the  entire  literature  of  that  country.  The 
extravagant  excitement  which  they  seek  to  stir  up,  the  scandalous 
freedom  of  their  thoughts,  invest  their  works  with  a  power  which 
panders  to  the  very  worst  tastes  and  passions.  It  is  a  species  of 
literary  violence  better  adapted  to  the  erratic  temperament  of  French 
genius,  than  to  the  common  sense  of  our  less  excitable  countrymen. 
There  is,  however,  among  us  a  manifest  tendency  to  indulge  in  what 
is  called  an  humanitarian  spirit,  into  which  sentimentalism  enters  so 
largely  that  it  becomes  spurious  and  worthless.  The  science  of 
Philanthropy  may  be  a  very  pleasing  thing  :  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
practice  of  it  is  most  difficult.  We  become  at  best  but  imitators,  and 
often,  even  in  this,  do  sad  injustice  to  the  master  from  whom  we  learn. 
It  seems  rather  a  strange  phenomenon,  that  the  most  indifferent 
natures  should  become  so  speedily  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  a 
living,  acting  sense  of  their  duties  to  mankind.  Suddenly  they  become 
very  good,  and  often  too,  very  crazy.  The  mechanical  exactness 
with  which  the  process  is  repeated,  makes  their  philanthropy  a  mere 
profession  without  any  accompanying  deeds.  Unmindful  of  the  prac- 
ticality which  attaches  itself  to  the  earnestness  of  him  who  could 
carry  his  good  works  even  into  London  prisons  ;  many  of  those  who 
partake  of  his  spirit,  spend  a  lifetime  in  chasing  the  wildest  chimeras, 
benefiting  few,  and  harming  many.  We  believe  fully  enough  in  the  so 
called  humanitarian  spirit  of  this  age,  but  its  complementary  part,  its 
practice,  is  wanting.  We  cannot  alleviate  a  single  sorrow,  right  a 
single  wrong,  or  dry  a  single  tear,  without  an  attending  hand  waits 
upon  our  very  speech.  Our  charities  are  rare  only  because  in  our 
excessive  goodwill,  we  place  our  trust  in  superficial  philanthropies  and 

"  Divorce  the  Feeling  from  her  mate  the  Deed." 

It  may  be  inferred,  erroneously  however,  that  the  only  remedy  for 
these  Excesses  which  we  have  mentioned,  is  to  be  found  in  a  broad, 
deep  and  wholesome  "  Literary  idea,"      For  we  do  not  regard  either 
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the  material  which  enters  into  our  literature  to  be  composed  of  such 
convertible  matter,  or  the  tastes  of  students  so  remarkably  flexible, 
that  all  can  be  turned  into  a  single  general  channel.  Literature  with 
each  one  of  us  is  essentially  personal  in  its  nature,  into  which  our 
likes  and  dislikes  enter  more  strongly  than  any  solicitude  for  a  collec- 
tive reputation.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  educate  our  sympathies 
as  to  prescribe  to  taste  by  any  absolute  standard.  No  one  lacks  in 
veneration  for  the  great  masters  of  literature,  but  every  one  claims 
the  right  and  is  anxious  for  the  responsibility  of  filling  up  the  interval 
for  himself  and  as  he  pleases.  An  absolute  literary  standard,  moreover, 
would  develop  as  its  legitimate  fruits  either  sentimentalism  or  exclusive- 
ness;  the  former,  all  of  us  shun,  and  of  the  latter  few  are  able  or  care  to 
partake.  The  philosophy  of  our  college  life  is  based  upon  association- 
In  the  vast  number  which  is  drawn  together  here  from  every  quarter 
of  the  land,  human  nature  exhibits  itself  in  as  many  forms  as  one 
could  desire.  We  are,  in  being  thus  surrounded,  learning  new 
lessons  of  experience  day  by  day,  and  educating  ourselves  to  a  stand- 
ard of  manhood  as  well  as  scholarship.  Amid  the  varied  character 
which  is  attracted  hither,  we  learn  of  human  nature,  its  faults  and  its 
virtues  too.  No  "  literary  idea"  or  creed  can  lessen  in  the  slightest 
degree  our  selfishness,  or  give  us  a  single  practical  hint  of  the  way  we 
are  to  meet  the  issues  of  life  when  we  must  see  as  we  are  seen.  What 
we  most  need  is  to  displace  whatever  may  be  cynical  and  unhappy  in 
the  temperament  by  a  catholic,  kind,  and  out-gushing  spirit,  which 
shall  extend  its  influence  far  and  near.  Let  our  literature  accomplish 
this  and  the  remedy  is  found  for  whatever  excesses  may  exist  among  us. 
The  literature  of  this  age,  following  in  the  train  of  the  ingenuous 
spirit  of  the  times,  like  a  hand  which  does  us  kindness,  seems  never 
to  tire  in  bestowing  its  blessings.  Its  present  earnest  character, 
enlivened  by  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  is  hardly  a  new  and  unwonted 
feature,  but  a  broad  out-growth  of  a  germ  which  has  continued  through 
many  ages.  A  single  century  ago,  amid  the  boisterousness  of  trifling, 
waspish  satires,  steering  levity  and  soulless  philosophy,  it  was  only  a 
single  voice  in  the  tumult,  as  of  "one  crying  in  the  wilderness,"  but  it 
was  such  that  it  set  in  motion  a  strong  current  of  sympathy  which 
has  widened  and  deepened  through  many  years.  w.  l. 
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Delicate  feeling  and  the  deepest  passion  would  seem  alike  to  be  found 
in  a  woman's  nature  and  a  woman's  song.  And  these  are  certainly 
the  primal  conditions  of  true  poetry.  Yet  the  number  of  votaries  to 
the  Muses  from  their  own  sex  is  not  large,  nor  has  it  ever  given  to 
the  world  a  genius  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  poets  who  receive 
the  highest  admiration  of  mankind. 

The  crown  of  authorship  sits  heavily  on  the  brow  of  womanhood. 
A  true  woman,  whose  words  have  been  said  because  she  felt  them, 
cannot  exist  on  the  emptiness  of  a  reputation.  Sappho's  songs,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  regard  paid  their  broken  fragments,  might  serve 
for  the  love  language  of  the  ancients.  But  Sappho,  that  "  soul  all 
love  and  poetry,"  could  not  find  sustenance  in  the  vain  praise  of  admir- 
ing generations.  And  Mrs.  Browning  herself  bemoans  a  woman's 
loneliness ; 

"  To  have  our  books 
Appraised  by  love,  associated  with  love, 
While  we  sit  loveless  !  is  it  hard  you  think  ? 
At  least  'tis  mournful." 

And  she  adds  in  her  own  quiet,  forcible  way, 

"Fame,  indeed,  'twas  said 
Means  simply  love.     It  was  a  man  said  that." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  most  usual  composition  of  poetesses  has  been 
lyrical.  And  as  did  Sappho  of  olden  time,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and 
Mrs.  Hemans,  who  may  be  taken  as  the  representatives  of  the  same 
class  in  modern  English  literature,  they  seek  sympathy  in  pouring 
their  passion  into  their  verses,  or  relief  from  pent  up  sorrow  in  the 
expression  of  it.  Their  poetry  is  almost  invariably  set  to  the  same 
minor  key. 

Mrs.  Browning's  is  a  far  higher  power.  The  plaintive  dirges  of 
Felicia  Hemans,  are  full  of  tender  pathos  : — her  "  Ode  to  Death" 
expresses  the  submissive  sorrowing  of  humanity  at  the  ravages  of 
death's  relentless  hand.  But  Mrs.  Hemans  could  not  have  written  the 
"  Drama  of  Exile,"  or  "  Oasa  Guidi  Windows." 

Of  Mrs.  Browning's  life  we  know  little  save  what  is  to  be  gathered 
from  her  own  writings.  A  lover  and  diligent  student  of  Plato,  litera- 
ture has  been  her  life-work, — art  her  pursuit.  The  woman  of  the  finest 
culture,  the  largest  understanding  of  all  who  have  written  English. 
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And  by  this  is  to  be  understood,  not  merely  an  infinite  memory,  but 
that  power  of  "  viewing  all  things  under  more  relations  than  others, 
and  more  complex  relations,"  the  possession  of  genius  alone.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  she,  and  she  alone  of  all  women,  is  the  possessor  of 
it  1  No  other,  at  least,  has  ever  attempted  as  much.  Mrs.  Browning 
alone  has  felt  that  high  appreciation,  that  intuitive  perception  of  the 
power  of  sorrow  on  the  soul : — 

"  Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth: 
And  life  is  perfected  by  deatb!" 

This  is  the  foundation  of  her  philosophy.  It  gives  a  calm  power  to 
all  her  mournfulness,  adding  dignity  to  the  intensity  of  suppressed 
grief  or  unrequited  love.  Not  that  Mrs.  Browning  does  not  feel  as 
acutely  as  these  others  this  "  woe  of  the  world."  Few  even  among 
her  own  sex  can  suffer  as  she  must  have  suffered  to  have  left  on  every 
line  she  has  written  its  burning  impress.  But  she  would  force  her 
woman's  soul  to  be  ever  "  nobler  than  its  mood."  She  set  out  upon 
her  literary  career,  as  she  herself  tells  us,  with  this  first  doctrine  of 
her  art,  "  to  vindicate  the  necessary  relation  of  genius  to  suffering  and 
self-sacrifice."  And  this  will  explain  how  naturally  she  was  drawn  in- 
to sympathy  with  Aeschylus,  grasping  with  a  woman's  intuition  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  Prometheus,  and  the  lofty  genius  that  could 
create  it.  It  is  just  this  terrible  power  she  paints  him  in,  in  the 
"Vision  of  Poets:" 

"  Here.  Aeschylus, — the  women  swooned 

To  see  so  awful  when  he  frowned 

As  the  gods  did, — he  standeth  crowned." 

Compare  the  admiration  for  the  calm  resignation  of  Prometheus  with 
the  following  from  the  same  poem,  which  are  brief  biographies  of 
modern  poets  : 

11  And  Burns  with  pungent  passionings 
Set  in  his  eyes." 

"And  Shelley,  in  his  white  ideal, 
All  statue  blind." 

11  And  poor,  proud  Byron. — sad  as  grave, 

And  salt  as  life :  forlornly  brave, 

And  quivering  with  the  dart  he  drave." 

You  have  here  the  miniature  of  each,  and  the  pitying  condemnation 
of  them  all.    From  the  sadness  of  the  world  that  pressed  upon  them 
vol.  xxvi.  27 
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so  heavily  and  overcame  them,  she  turns  back  to  the  battle  which  the 
Greek  won  in  his  blind  trust ;  she  looks  far  down  the  depths  of  human 
nature  ;  she  feels  its  yearnings,  and  with  a  powerful,  reasoning  earn- 
estness, she  accepts  entirely  her  work.  Aeschylus  shall  exalt  her  soul's 
aspirations ;  but  more  than  all,  a  faith  loftier  than  that  which  attended 
the  ancients  into  the  misty  shades  of  Elysium,  will  be  her  support, 
while  she  sings  of  her  baptism  of  sorrow : 

"In  my  large  joy  of  sight  and  touch, 
Beyond  what  others  count  as  such, 
I  am  content  to  suffer  much." 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  lofty  purpose  to  which  this  woman  has 
devoted  herself.  It  gives  to  all  her  writings  the  intense  earnestness 
of  real  self-sacrifice.  But  at  the  same  time  we  feel,  that  this  very 
self-consciousness  carries  with  it  a  formality  and  artfulness  that  does 
not  belong  to  the  highest  poetry.  Her  melody  has  been  wrung  out  of 
her  heart,  and  while  we  may  discover  the  deepest  insight  into  the  na- 
ture of  things,  with  the  pitying  tenderness  of  a  woman  everywhere 
traceable  in  her  poems,  they  lack  the  gushing  flow  of  a  native,  simple 
grace. 

It  must  be  said  that  it  was  a  bold  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Browning  to  have  followed  upon  the  same  theme  with  Milton  in  the 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  to  sound  the  depths  of  man's  fall  as  she  has  in  the 
"  Drama  of  Exile."  Yet  it  is,  perhaps,  her  most  perfect  work,  by  the 
side  of  which  her  other  productions  are  poor.  That  fearful  "  sword 
glare"  follows  on  after  the  mind,  impressing  an  awful  grandeur,  too 
terrible  to  be  soon  forgotten.  The  want  of  simple  expression  is  not 
so  noticeable  in  a  theme  so  exalted.  To  attempt  to  give  anything 
like  the  full  power  of  the  poem,  would  fail  to  do  anything  like  justioe 
to  its  merits.  But  in  passing,  it  must  be  noticed  how  here,  as  ever, 
Mrs.  Browning  leans  to  the  human,  viewing  everything  from  its  as- 
pect with  respect  to  man. 

Take  the  following,  the  pathos  of  which  all  will  appreciate,  where 
Adam,  when  Eve  has  told  him  to  take  the  punishment  of  her  sin  into 
his  own  hand  : — 

"  For  so  perchance,  thy  God 
Might  take  thee  into  grace  for  scorning  me," 

comforts  her,  till  for  joy  Eve  cries, 

"  Is  it  thy  voice  ? 
Or  some  saluting  angel's — calling  home 
My  feet  into  the  garden  ? 
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Then  Adam, 

"0,  my  God! 
I,  standing  here  between  the  glory  and  dark, — 
The  glory  of  Thy  wrath  projected  forth 
From  Eden's  wall ;  the  dark  of  our  distress, 
"Which  settles  a  step  off  in  that  drear  world, — 
Lift  up  to  Thee  the  hands  from  whence  has  fallen 
Only  creation's  sceptre, — thanking  Thee 
That  rather  Thou  hast  cast  me  out  with  her, 
Than  left  me  lone  of  her  in  Paradise." 
****** 

Compare  with  this,  and  especially  with  the  conclusion  of  it  below, 
Milton's  cold  dissertation  on  suicide,  when  Eve  has  told  him  of  her 
prayer  that  God  might  take  her,  the  tempter,  from  his  way  !  Milton's 
words  fall  far  short  of  these,  as  Adam  continues  : 

''Because  with  her,  I  stand 
Upright,  as  far  as  can  be  in  this  fall, 
And  look  away  from  heaven  which  doth  accuse, 
And  look  away  from  earth  which  doth  convict, 
Into  her  face  :  and  crown  my  discrowned  brow 
Out  of  her  love  :  and  put  the  thought  of  her 
Around  me,  for  an  Eden  full  of  birds ; 
And  lift  her  body  up — thus — to  my  heart ; 
And  with  my  lips  upon  her  lips — thus,  thus— - 
Do  quicken  and  sublimate  my  mortal  breath, 
Which  cannot  climb  against  the  grave's  steep  sides, 
But  overtops  my  grief!" 

Only  a  woman,  with  a  woman's  full  sense  of  the  need  of  love, 
could  write  this  ! 

I  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  go  through  the  whole  poem ;  to 
follow  this  brave  woman  down  the  abysmal  depths  of  the  woe  of 
Lucifer,  that 

"  Great  woe  of  striving  against  love, — 


And  gasp  for  space  amid  the  infinite, — 
And  toss  for  rest  amid  the  Desertness," — 

to  follow  on  till  the  appearance  of  the  Savior,  whom  Adam  fears, 
but  the  woman's  faith  lifts  her  eyes  to  the  "  pale,  pathetic  Christ,"  as 
he  addresses  them  : 

"  Eternity  stands  alway  fronting  God : 
A  stern,  colossal  image,  with  blind  eyes, 
And  grand,  dim  lips,  that  murmur  evermore 
God,  God,  God!"  — 

and  goes  on  to  unfold  his  suffering,  that  the  exiled  might  not  be  lost. 
But  we  must  turn  from  this  wonderful  poem,  as  it  must  be  confessed 
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to  be,  despite  all  its  extravagance,  to  wonder  that  the  woman  that 
wrote  the  "  Drama  of  Exile"  could  write  "  Aurora  Leigh." 

It  is  true  that  the  latter  poem  evinces  the  same  tender  description 
of  nature,  as  is  shown  in  all  her  writings.  But  Mrs.  Browning  has 
been  unfortunate  in  making  Aurora  Leigh  an  autobiography.  A 
woman  as  terribly  false  to  womankind,  to  all  the  grand  duties  bestowed 
upon  her  sex,  in  the  lines  we  have  quoted  from  the  "  Drama,"  as  is 
possible  ;  a  woman,  and  poet,  who  succeeded  in  speaking  truth  with  a 
heart  full  and  overflowing  with  bitterness,  this  is  the  ideal  she  would 
appropriate  to  herself  for  us  to  love  !  It  imparts  a  weakness  to  the 
whole  poem,  filling  it  with  bombast  for  gushing  melody.  I  think, 
perhaps,  that  Mrs.  Browning  has  given  this  picture  of  her  heroine  as 
real,  intended  for  disapproval.  Reading  "  Aurora  Leigh,"  as  she  has 
described  herself,  I  always  think  of  those  lines  of  Tennyson,  as  the 
best  description  of  her. 

"A  soul, 

A  sinful  soul,  possessed  of  many  gifts, 

A  spacious  garden  full  of  flowing  weeds, — 

A  glorious  devil,  large  in  heart  and  brain, 

That  did  love  Beauty  only.  *     *     * 

And  Knowledge  for  its  beauty,  or  if  Good, 

Good  only  for  its  beauty." 

If  the  pitiful  but  weak  Romney  had,  with  his  woman  nature,  been 
called  Aurora,  and  the  stern  Aurora,  Romney,  we  could  have  been 
satisfied  that  it  was  true. 

But,  as  it  is,  we  feel  the  sense  of  a  burning,  awfully  sensitive  heart, 
that,  turn  the  poem  as  you  will,  ever  glows  upon  you,  shedding  a  deep, 
passionate  coloring  over  it  all,  that  only  increases  the  satisfaction 
with  which  we  turn  to  some  calm,  sweet  song  for  relief. 

There  are  two  names  that  will  ever  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
writers  of  the  present  era,  for  to  them  both  we  owe  sublime  teachings, 
— two  women,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning.  We  always 
say — of  if  we  do  not  say,  we  think  it — poor  Charlotte  Bronte.  We  would 
say  "  poor"  Mrs.  Browning,  if  she  would  let  us.  We  may  call  her,  in 
all  truth,  the  first  of  poetesses,  but  when  we  have  finished  Aurora 
Leigh,  and  seen  this  woman,  with  a  noble  purpose,  struggling  in  the 
seething  maelstrom  of  thought, — as  we  think  how  much  that  grave 
tenderness  and  brave  scholarship,  now  in  a  sense  defiled  by  a  common 
use,  would  have  crowned  the  woman's  homely  but  exalted  sphere,  we 
can  feel  that  we  know  what  Jean  Paul  meant,  when  he  said  of  his 
friend  and  teacher  Herder,  "  if  he  was  not  a  Poet,  he  was  something 
more — a  Poem."  e.  h. 
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"  The  Summer  tresses  of  the  trees." 

I  went  Maying  last  night, — Maying  among  the  poets, — listening  to 
Arcites'  morning  song  of  Emilie,  and  the  May  queen's  sweet  prayer  to 
her  mother.  "  Eobyn  Hode"  and  his  men  of  the  greenwood  were  about 
me ;  nor  were  forgotten  Rosalind  and  Orlando  in  the  Arden  forest.  (It 
must  have  been  May,  then.)  So  awakening  early  this  morning,  listening 
to  the  cool  quiver  of  the  trees  under  a  light  shower  ; — an  April  shower. 
(yea!  though  April  is  past,)  an  April  shower  with  blue  skies  in  the 
west,  and  the  bright  skies  of  dawn  in  the  east,  I  got  them  all  k'.ek 
again  ;  back,  with  more  of  life  than  I  found  in  them  last  night.  T>  aly 
with  more  of  life,  you  that  sleep  dreamless  slumbers,  and  1  claim  this 
for  one  of  the  best  uses  of  poetry.  Henry  Reed  used  to  say  that  we 
should  learn  much  of  it  to  recall  it  in  lonely  moments,  in  sickness  or 
in  old  age.  But  little  of  its  teaching  comes  when  we  read  it;  it  adorns 
all  moments,  all  thought.  Titania  and  Oberon  have  not  finished  the 
fairy  wandering  when  we  close  the  drama ; — Ariel,  Puck  we  see  visibly 
when  we  stray  in  the  forest, 

'•By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  by  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea." 

So  the  sound  of  the  quiver  of  the  leaves  changed  into  an  endless 
succession  of  voices.  I  heard  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  ;  the  Mamre 
oak  where  Abraham  rested  his  tent ;  the  oracle  tree  of  Dodona,  whose 
priest,  poor  fool,  must  fain  translate  the  tongue  all  know,  of  Guernica 
where  the  Cantabrian  withstood  the  world,  of  Upstallsbaum,  the 
gathering  place  of  the  old  Angle-kin,  that  "  wherein  the  younger 
Charles  abode,"  even  to  the  apocryphal  pine  alone  on  Katahdm, — till 
I  realized  my  own  loved  tree,  again,  and  Hebron,  Cantabrian,  and 
Angle  had  disappeared,  only  the  murmuring  leaves  remaining,  into 
whose  green  depths  I  gazed  as  I  lay. 

My  tree  is  not  historic,  reader ;  all  its  annals  are  yearly  the  same ; — 
it  had  nothing  to  tell  me  but  the  joyaunce  of  the  May  and  the  woes 
and  loss  of  Autumn;  no  rude  tribes  held  their  courts  under  its  shade, 
though  perhaps  the  ancestral  tree  from  whose  stock  it  sprung  sheltered 
the  wigwam ;  the  tramp  of  feet  in  the  daily  battle  of  life,  it  has  heard 
and  naught  more,  and  king  or  noble  it  has  never  known.  But  I  wish 
it  had  a  story.  Sacredness  gives  a  kind  of  beauty,  and  we  can  never 
forget  our  ancestors'  idea  of  the  sacred — that  which  is  old.      Men  do 
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not  reverence  antiquity  all  they  ought,  sir  Modern.  Whatever  has 
served  man  keeps  the  memory  alive,  at  any  rate.  Moreover,  I  have 
known  men  learn  the  glory  of  the  oak,  by  the  frequent  visiting  of  the 
old  Charter  tree.  Yet  my  tree  needs  no  story,  let  its  roll  be  vacant, — 
did  not  king  Gophetua  wed  the  beggar  maid  and  think  her  a  rare  prize 
for  her  beauty.  And  I  am  looking  into  the  green  recess  of  its  leaves. 
A  glorious  portal  it  has  to  its  leafy  hall, — not  of  human  architecture 
and  sleeping  stone,  but  guarded  by  rustling  watchers  and  crowned  with 
battlements  of  restless  front.  Beyond  are  the  arches,  that  sway  and 
cannot  fall,  upbearing  a  canopy  of  mingled  shades  and  light,  changing 
and  glowing,  such  as  Venice  gained  not  from  Titian.  Precious  stones, 
indeed  !  jasper,  emerald,  sapphire,  sardonyx,  radiant  with  all  the  lights 
of  heaven  and  earth,  such  as  glowed  in  the  city  of  the  Apocalypse; 
not  even  Aladdin's  fabled  palace,  whose  windows  none  could  frame, 
glowed  in  beauty  and  harmony  like  this.  Kebuilt  by  every  breeze,  its 
glory  loseth  not;  storms  but  darken  its  isles  and  wake  them  into 
louder  song;  it  still  lives  while  lives  the  summer.  The  Dreamer 
wishes  that  man  may  one  day  learn  how  to  perpetuate  his  music,  that 
his  Gothic  halls  may  have  that 

"  Sweet,  doubtful  din  that  droppeth  unawares," 

a  music  like  the  music  of  the  spheres  if  we  had  only  ears  for  it.  Do 
you  want  the  Dreamer's  idea  of  a  poet's  heaven  1  Perhaps,  as  he 
sits  here,  he  thinks  at  times  of  a  sea  of  foilage,  with  depths  hollowed 
out  of  its  tide  of  greenery,  and  winding  ways.  Well,  he  likes  it  better 
than  the  sea  of  light;  the  idea  is  too  cold  in  the  use  of  some  authors. 
Tennyson  shuddered  when  he  wrote 

'•Farewell,  I  lose  myself  in  light." 

The  Dreamer,  despite  of  his  name,  does'nt  like  the  abstraction  and 
refining  away  of  substantial  ideas.  He  is  lying  near  the  shadow  of 
the  tree  now,  but  the  chapel  bell  will  find  him  flesh  and  blood. 

Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  the  larger  lights  that  do  revolve  about 
them,  give  room  to  no  vagueness  of  such  sort,  because  their  greatness 
leads  to  truth.  Only  a  mean  genius  will  long  cling  to  what  he  knows 
to  be  false.  But  in  this  life,  leaving  out  the  next,  there  is  nothing 
more  lovely  than  the  tree.  Some  will  say  that  the  water  has  more  of 
quiet  beauty,  more  lovely  life 

"Where  the  netted  sunbeams  dance 
Against  the  sandy  shallows." 

But  water  has  not  the  joyousness  of  a  full  robed  tree,  which  has, 
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too,  at  times  all  the  grandeur  of  a  wave  with  a  grace  the  wave  has 
not.  This  grace  is  imparted  by  its  elastic  swinging  and  borrows 
much  from  our  knowledge  of  its  lightness.  But  its  lightness  would 
be  worth  little  without  the  leaves ;  the  naked  tree,  though  still  pleasing 
has  not  the  voluptuous  unity  of  its  summer  dress.  Its  boughs  clash 
and  sway  singly— each  for  itself.  But  to  analyse  is  to  prose ;  for  proof 
see  the  "Essay  on  Man." 

The  morning  is  hastening  apace  and  the  sun  is  giving  life  to  the 
leaves,  not  yet  below,  but  up  where  it  first  strikes  over  the  roofs.  Fix 
the  mind  attentively  on  that  small  spray  at  the  top  and  consider  the 
shades  therein,  number  them  if  you  can,  or  tell  before  the  changes  they 
must  suffer  when  the  wind  shakes  the  sunlight  through, — to  paint  it 
will  defy  you.  Here  is  weakness  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school.  The 
Dreamer  would  point  it  out  to  one  of  them,  could  he  summon  them 
here;  let  them  follow  nature  as  closely  as  they  pretend,  and  eternity 
will  wait  for  the  completion  of  their  work.  Pictures  can  be  nothing 
more  than  the  histories  of  mental  impressions,  not  the  perfect  image 
of  Nature.  Trees  too,  borrow  their  beauty,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
constant  change  of  light,  the  green  of  the  leaves  being  susceptible  of 
great  changes  in  hue,  limitedly  chamelion  like.  Hence  the  dead 
appearance  of  most  trees  in  painting.  The  oak  from  its  spare  foliage 
is  the  best  for  painting.  Church,  in  a  small  and  by  no  means  widely 
known  picture,  the  "  Pilgrims  in  the  wilderness,"  has  an  oak  whose 
leaves  are  real  individuals,  and  are  well  painted,  though  perhaps  some 
sprays  want  in  variety  of  hue.  This  is  a  rare  experiment.  But  a 
judicious  painter  will  avoid  the  use  of  foreground  trees  except  in  small 
parts,  or  viewed  from  the  back  of  the  leafy  front.  Evergreens  are 
easy  to  manage,  but  most  of  these  as  classes,  except  the  Norway  pine, 
are  related  to  other  trees  in  point  of  beauty,  as  is  the  cactus  to  the 
other  flowering  plants.  As  classes,  for  there  are  many  exceptions  ; 
but  below  me  is  a  fir  which  hardly  stirs  its  sluggish  arms  in  the  breeze ; 
broad  and  black,  like  wings,  they  stretch  close  to  the  ground.  It  sets 
the  Dreamer  thinking  of  stagnant  Lethe.  Their  foliage  never  falls  ; 
it  is  as  far  true  in  nature  as  in  humanity,  that  the  most  beautiful  is 
the  shortest  lived.  But  the  leaves  of  my  tree  have  seen  sorrow  and  I 
have  sorrowed  with  them.  Twice  have  they  reddened  before  my  eyes ; 
twice  have  I  eagerly  and  long  watched  for  the  first  burst  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  slowly  they  expand  and  hide  the  stars  which  all  winter  long 

"  Went  in  and  out  as  if  at  merry  play ;" 

more  and  more  they  shut  me  out  till  I,  like  those  who  awaited  the  stir- 
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ring  of  the  pool,  wait  for  a  favoring  breath  before  I  can  penetrate  their 
seclusion. 

Aisles  are  mine,  like  one  I  told  you  of ;  aisles  dewy  dark  in  the 
morning,  light  green  at  noon,  like  the  glint  of  the  sun  through  snow, 
or  through  water  when  it  closes  above,  but  at  night  lit  up  at  the  west 
by  the  setting  sun,  not  piercing  through,  but  resting  without  closing 
up  my  vista  with  the  red  shadows,  till  imagination  has  but  little  to  do 
to  call  up  the  great  window  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Cheaply  can  I  transfer  myself  from  the  present  and  its  scenes,  by 
gazing  there  where  no  foot  hath  ever  trod,  and  few  eyes  but  mine 
have  been.  The  constant  sound  of  passing  feet  rises  through  it,  the 
dust  of  the  hot  street  rains  through  it,  but  still  it  preserves  its  seclu- 
sion inviolate.  Now  all  is  quiet  but  the  rain  slowly  dying  and  with  it 
the  voices  of  the  leaves,  proclaiming  that  my  dreamy  Maying  must 
soon  be  done.  Long  ago  the  tramp  of  feet  commenced,  but  the 
Dreamer  wove  the  sound  into  his  own  dim  dream,  the  hoofs  of  Theseus, 
the  merry  dance  of  the  men  in  Lincoln  green  or  the  banished  duke 
and  his  company  reveling  at  Rosalind's  bridal. 

May  is  passing  into  the  reality  of  summer  ;  the  Dreamer  arose. 

M.  W.  E. 


§00h  Ifatkes* 

Silas  Marner,  or  the  Miller  of  Raveloe.     By  George  Elliot,  Author  of  Adam  Bede, 
etc.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1861. 

For  minute  accuracy  of  detail  in  the  narrative  of  incidents,  graceful 
felicity  in  delineation  and  coloring  of  natural  scenes,  graphic  portrai- 
tures of  domestic  character  and  life,  searching  insight  into  the  varied 
intricacies  and  struggles  of  the  human  heart,  a  delicate  perception  and 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque,  and  a  lively,  out- 
gushing,  pure-hearted  sympathy  with  Truth,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
rank  the  Miller  of  Raveloe  among  such  master-pieces  of  romance 
as  Adam  Bede  and  the  Mill  on  the  Floss.  It  is  true  the  story  is 
more  simple  and  unambitious,  while  the  plot  stirs  up  a  less  intense  and 
harrowing  interest  than  some  of  the  previous  efforts  of  the  same  nov- 
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elist ;  but  the  same  elegant  touch  and  refined  genius  are  here  to  com- 
plete her  exquisite  conceptions.  The  character  of  Silas  Marner  is  ad- 
mirably drawn.  The  gradual  hardening  up  of  every  generous  sentiment 
in  his  nature,  when  "  cut  off  from  faith  and  love,"  is  beautifully  suc- 
ceeded by  the  touching  scene,  where  the  life-chasm  in  his  lonely  exist- 
ence is  bridged  over,  in  an  instant,  by  the  gladsome,  golden-haired 
Effie.  It  is  interesting,  too,  as  we  watch  the  contests  of  Godfrey  Cass 
with  selfish  pride,  unmanly  secresy  and  temporizing  cowardice,  to 
observe  the  separate  processes  which  accompany  and  betoken  the  final 
humiliation  of  his  weak,  untrustful  character.  The  book  abounds, 
also,  in  quaint  and  dexterous  passes  at  false  gentility.  Nancy  presents, 
in  herself,  a  fine  contrast  to  such  absurdities.  Her  maidenly  thrift, 
modesty,  and  self-reliance,  merge  naturally  and  gracefully  into  wifely 
sincerity,  love,  and  reverence.  But  perhaps  the  finest  act  in  the  hum- 
ble drama,  records  the  indignant  repulse  which  Effie,  in  her  steadfast 
love  for  her  adopted  sire,  opposes  to  the  long  delayed  but  heartfelt 
offerings  of  her  now  repentant  father.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the 
book,  though  perhaps  inferior  in  tragic  power  to  others  by  the  same 
writer,  more  than  atones  for  this  deficiency  by  its  cultivated  purity  of 
diction,  its  brilliant  range  of  poetic  fancy,  and  it  unmarred  champion- 
ship of  sincerity  and  truth. 

The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.    Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1861. 

The  Essays  which  are  published  under  this  title  were  originally 
contributed  to  Fraser's  Magazine,  and  were  afterwards  reprinted  in 
our  own  country.  They  consist  of  practical  sayings  about  practical 
things,  and  without  display  present  many  truths  in  a  clear  and  forci- 
ble manner,  which,  though  we  may  casually  know  their  value,  have 
never  been  fully  realized  by  us.  The  freshness,  vigor,  and  simplicity 
so  manifest  in  these  writings  is,  indeed,  remarkable.  Old  convictions 
"ere  reenlivened  with  so  much  discrimination,  naturalness  and  delicacy, 
that  they  come  to  us  as  new  truths,  and  with  a  double  weight.  It  is 
"  the  art  of  putting  things,"  which  the  author  has  illustrated  so  felici- 
tously in  one  of  the  Essays  which  compose  this  collection,  that  con- 
stitute the  secret  of  the  success  and  deserved  popularity  of  these  arti- 
cles. Under  somewhat  peculiar  but  pointed  titles,  we  are  told  many 
things  in  the  most  pleasing  and  dignified  style,  "  concerning"  our  daily 
life  and  its  worries  too,  and  how  to  meet  them.  Free  from  all  unnat- 
ural and  forced  use  of  language,  these  Essays,  as  a  model  of  simplicity 
and  elegance,  are  rich  contributions  to  our  literature.  Especially  to 
those  who  permit  their  fancy  to  run  wild  with  their  judgment,  will 
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they  be  useful  in  illustrating  the  dignity  of  propriety  and  moderation. 
This  book,  though  a  rare  one  among  us,  is  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
valued  by  those  who  have  already  had  occasion  to  learn  by  experience 
the  lessons  which  it  teaches.  It  is  one  from  which  all  may  derive 
much  satisfaction  and  good. 

Autobiography  of  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle.    Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1861. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  that  an  Autobiography  combines  with  its  detailed 
history  so  much  important  and  general  information  as  the  one  before 
us.  Extending  through  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  it  embraces 
accurate  accounts  of  the  events  and  the  men  of  the  times  in  which  the 
author  lived.  Written,  too,  in  a  vivid,  descriptive  style,  these  memo- 
rials are  more  than  ordinarily  interesting.  The  University  systems 
of  Scotland,  and  student  life,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  so  minutely 
described  that  we  can  scarcely  mistake  the  character  of  the  one,  or  be 
ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  other.  From  1722,  through  fifty 
years,  the  author  has  given  us  sketches  of  the  customs  which  marked 
his  times,  and  his  own  convictions  concerning  the  men  who  came  under 
his  observation.    The  book  is,  therefore,  historically  valuable. 

Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon.    By  "W.  Hepworth  Dixon.     Boston :  Ticknor  & 

Fields.     1861'. 

There  is  scarcely  any  one  who  does  not  desire  to  join  to  his  admi- 
ration for  the  genius  of  Lord  Bacon,  an  abiding  confidence  also  in  his 
character.  But  it  has  hardly  been  possible,  in  these  later  times  at 
least,  to  disregard  entirely  the  bitter  satires  which  have  assailed  him, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  historical  condemnation  to  which  his  character 
has  been  subjected,  in  forming  our  opinions  of  his  personal  life.  To 
expose  the  negative  side  of  his  character,  seems  to  have  afforded  a 
delightful  task  to  Poets,  Essayists,  and  Historians.  To  those  who 
have  been  inclined  to  think  that  integrity  and  true  manliness  could  not 
be  separated  from  the  great  genius  of  this  great  man,  this  book  comes 
as  a  real  friend.  Written  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  vindicating 
Lord  Bacon's  character,  it  is  not  one  of  panegyrics  solely,  but  from 
facts  and  letters  proves  the  falsity  of  those  charges  which  have  been 
so  often  and  so  recently  made.  Those  who  have  formed  their  esti- 
mates of  Lord  Bacon  from  sources  which  have  hitherto  been  open,  will 
rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  this  work,  as  affording  a  basis  by  which  to 
correct  their  opinions. 
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ELECTIONS  IN  THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

On  "Wednesday  evening,  April  3,  the  following  elections  were  made  by  the 
Literary  Societies : — 

BROTHERS.  LINONIA. 

President. 
Francis  E.  Kernochan,  Charles  W.  Baldwin, 

Vice-President. 
Winthrop  D.  Sheldon,  Hubbard  Arnold, 

Censor.  Orator. 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  David  W.  Eaves, 

Secretary. 
James  F.  Brown,  Jacob  S.  Bockee, 

Vice- Secretary. 
George  "W.  Atherton,  Irving  G-.  Vann. 


BEETHOVEN  CONCERT. 

The  Beethoven  Society  of  Tale  College,  Theron  Baldwin,  President,  gave  to  the 
music-loving  citizens  and  students,  a  Concert  at  Music  Hall,  on  the  1st  of  April; 
assisted  by  Mr.  Cooke,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Muller.  The  Cantata,  of 
which  the  music  was  composed  by  Mr.  Muller,  the  words  written  by  a  member  of 
the  Society,  was  entitled  "The  Students'  Excursion,"  and  was  received  with  much 
applause.  The  Solos  were  particularly  admired ;  and  Beethoven  lost  none  of  its 
reputation  by  this  its  annual  Concert.  The  Pianos  used  were  from  the  manufac- 
tory of  Steinway  &  Son,  of  New  York.    The  following  was  the  Programme. 

PART  FIRST. 

1.  TRIO  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Yiolincello, Beethoven. 

A. — Allegro  con  brio. 
B. — Adagio  cantabile. 
C. — Finale  allegro  molto. 

2.  Thou  Everywhere, Lachner. 

With  obligato  accompaniment. 

3.  DUETT— Flow  gently  Deva, Parry. 

4.  SONG — Brightest  Eyes, ..Stigelli. 

(Mr.  Cooke,) 

5.  PIANO  SOLO — Two  characteristic  pieces,  Muller. 

A. — Forget-me-not  Romance. 
B. — On  the  Lake.     Mr.  Muller. 

PART  SECOND. 

THE  CANTATA— "The  Students' Excursion." 


JUNIOR  EXHIBITION. 

The  day  following,  Tuesday,  April  2d,  occurred  the  Junior  Exhibition  of  the 
Class  of  1862  ;  in  which  the  speakers  are  supposed,  each  and  all  of  them,  to  have 
covered  themselves  with  immortal  glory.  Despite  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
College  Street  Church  was  jammed  full  with  the  anxious  parents,  loving  sisters, 
and  other  lady  friends,  admiring  brothers,  and  general  motley  crew  of  associates 
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of  the  speakers.  Boarding-Schools  were  out  in  full  force.  Youthful  Freshmen 
were  thunder-struck  with  the  eloquence  poured  forth  on  the  occasion,  and  sighing, 
wondered  whether  the  like  would  be  ever  again  beheld.  Envious  Cochleaureati 
gazed  in  moody  silence.  Heroes,  ancient  and  modern  History,  Philosophy,  were 
handled  with  a  facility,  a  classic  diction,  a  copiousness  of  language,  which  nothing 
but  a  three  years'  course  in  College  can  impart.  The  music  furnished  by  Dod- 
worth's  Band  was  excellent,  the  speeches  generally  good,  and  the  Exhibition 
passed  off  with  much  eclat.  The  following  gentlemen  constituted  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements: — 

J.  W.  Ailing,  C.  E.  Hubbard,  G.  Starr, 

D.  H.  Chamberlain,  W.  P.  Ketcham,  H.  H.  Stebbins, 

E.  B.  Coe,  C.  L.  Kitchel,  R.  K.  Weeks, 

J.  P.  Taylor. 
The  "  Order  of  Exercises  "  was  issued  in  the  April  No.  of  the  Lit. 


ENLISTED, 

The  universal  enthusiasm,  which,  during  the  last  vacation,  aroused  the  country 
to  a  proper  sense  of  duty,  did  not  pass  Yalensians,  wherever  scattered,  without 
notice.  "We  record  with  exceeding  pleasure  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
with  us  in  College,  but  who  are  now  in  the  service.     To  them  all  honor ! 

'61.  Heber  S.  Thompson, 1st  Penn.  Regiment. 

'62.  P.  H.  Bosworth,. ...1st  Ohio  do 

W.  L.  M'Clintock, 12th  Penn.         do 

W.  H.  Miller, 13th  N.  Y.        do 

T.  Skelding, __ 1st  N.  Y.  do,   Advance  Guard. 

'63.  S.  Appleton, __ Mass.        do 

H.  Atwater, 1st  Conn.  do 

T.  C.  Bacon, 1st  Conn.  do 

G-.  C.Brown, N.  Y.         do 

J.  S.  Osgood, _ Mass.         do 

G-.  B.  Sanford, _U.  S.  Army. 

'64.  W.  A.  Kimball, 1  st  Conn.  Regiment. 

C.  C.  Mills, 1st  Conn.  do 

DRILL  COMPANIES. 
The  Senior  Class,  at  a  meeting  held  April  3d,  elected  the  following  officers  to  a 
Drill  Company,  formed  in  the  Class. 

Captain — W.  D.  Sheldon, 

1st  Lieut.  B.  Ives, 

2d    do      W.  H.  Fuller. 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  Junior  Class,  a  Drill  Company  having  been  formed,  the 
following  officers  were  elected. 

Captain — G-.  Starr, 
1st  Lieut.  P.  N.  Welch, 
2d    do      T.  B.  Kirby, 
Paymaster — D.  H.  Chamberlain. 

The  Sophomores  made  choice  of  the  following  officers  for  their  Company. 
Captain — F.  W.  Matteson, 
1st  Lieut.  E.  K.  Foster, 
2d    do      F.  F.  Harral, 
3d    do      J.  F.  Kernochan. 
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The  Freshman  Company  is  thus  officered : 

Captain — E.  A.  "Walker, 
1st  Lieut.  K.  R.  Carrington, 
2d    do      T.  A.  Judson, 
3d    do      T.  B.  Hewitt 


WOODEN  SPOON, 

The  Junior  Class,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Brothers'  Hall,  May  11,  abolished  for 
the  current  year,  the  Presentation  of  the  Wooden  Spoon.  Subsequently,  however, 
there  appearing  to  be  in  the  Class  a  strong  disposition  to  carry  it  through,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  by  the  committee 
in  '61: 
William  D.  Anderson,        Henry  Holt,  Francis  K  Sterling, 

Arnold  W.  Catlin,  Walter  D.  Lyon,  John  A.  Ward, 

Melville  C  Day,  Elisha  S.  Lyman,  Eobert  K.  Weeks, 

James  P.  Brown. 


PRIZE  DEBATES. 

NotwithstandiDg  the  war-enthusiasm,  the  Class  of  '64  have  found  opportunity  to 

enlighten  the  world  in  regard  to  the  proper  views  to  be  taken  on  various  topics, 

political  and  moral.     In  other  words,  the  Freshmen  have  held  the   usual  Prize 

Debates ;  the  usual  prizes  have  been  awarded,  and  the  usual  number  of  great  men 

have  suddenly  sprung  into  existence.     The  Brothers  in  Unity  offered  the  following 

programme,  the  debate  occurring  Wednesday  evening,  May  15. 

Committee  op  Award  : 

Prof.  Elias  Loomis,  LL.  D.,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Osborne,  LL.  D., 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Harrison. 

Question  : 

Under  the  present  law,  is  it  right  to  assist  a  fugitive  slave  in  such  a  way  as  to 

facilitate  his  escape  from  his  master  ? 

Disputants  : 
M.  C.  D.  Borden,     M.  H.  Williams,     W.  G.  Peck,       C.  N.  Howard,     E.  DeForest, 
J.  W.  Foster,  G-.  E.  Treadwell,    D.  B.  Lyman,     H.  D.  Paine,         W.  P.  Ames. 

These  prizes  were  awarded :  the  first  to  Moseley  H.  Williams,  the  second  to 
Edward  Deforest,  and  the  third  to  M.  C.  D.  Borden  and  David  B.  Lyman. 
In  Linonia,  the  Bishop  Prize  Debate  came  off  Thursday  evening,  May  16. 
Committee  op  Award: 
Prof.  William  A.  Lamed,  M.  A.,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Esq.,  M.  A., 

William  L.  Kingsley,  Esq.,  M.  A. 
Question: 
Ought  Politics  to  be  introduced  into  the  Pulpit? 
Disputants  : 
G.  H.  Wynkoop,  J.  W.  Beach,  G-.  S.  Merriam,  H.  P.  Boyden, 

C.  M.  Whittlesey,  M.  M.  Miller,  W.  P.  Bellamy. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Henry  P.  Boyden,  the  second  to  George  S. 
Merriam,  and  the  third  to  {*erardus  H.  Wynkoop. 
vol.  xxvi.  28 
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BOATING. 

An  important  feature  in  College-life  is  boating.  The  system  was  first  founded  by 
the  Class  of  '44,  and  it  has  thus  reached  an  age,  which,  with  a  number  of  other 
prominent  institutions  in  College,  may  well  entitle  it  to  be  styled  venerable.  But 
like  all  venerable  institutions,  the  Navy  had  its  defects.  These  have  been  in  part 
remedied  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  basis,  by  which  it  is  proposed  that  each  club 
shall  consist  of  members  from  all  classes,  instead  of  confining  it — as  heretofore — 
to  one ;  and  it  is  hoped,  while  experience  thus  far  strengthens  the  hope,  that  more 
members,  more  boats,  more  money  in  the  Purser's  department,  and  a  greater 
advance  in  the  true  purposes  of  a  College  boat  club  may  be  obtained,  both  by 
individual  clubs  and  the  Navy  at  large,  under  the  present  system,  than  was  the 
case  under  the  old  one.  The  idea  of  clubs  extending  through  four  classes,  was 
originated  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Blake,  an  enthusiastic  boatman,  in  '58 ;  and  it  was  first  put 
into  execution  by  the  class  of  '63.  The  first  constitution  of  the  Navy  was  adopted 
in  June,  1853,  but  this  was  replaced  by  the  present  constitution,  in  June,  1855. — 
The  first  Commodore  was  Richard  Waite,  of  '53.  Since  then  these  gentlemen  have 
held  the  office:  A.  H.  Stevens, '54;  N.  W.  Bumstead,  '55 ;  A.  W.  Harriott,  '56  ; 
S.  Scoville,  '57;  "W.  P.  Bacon,  '58;  S.  D.  Page,  '59;  H.  L.  Johnson,  '60;  C.  T. 
Stanton,  '61.    The  officers  of  the  various  Clubs  are  given  herewith: 

'61. 

Nereid — Capt.  C.  T.  Stanton;  1st  Lieut  E.  P.  McKinney;  2d  do.  "W.M.Johnson; 
Purser  J.  W.  McLane. 

Cymothbe —  Capt.  0.  McClintock ;  1st  Lieut.  C.  P.  Otis ;  2d  do.  T.  Baldwin ;  Purser 
J.  A.  Davenport. 

Atalanta — Capt.  J.  W.  Barton;  1st  Lieut.  G.  A.  Pelton;  2d  do.  T.  S.  Wynkoop; 
Purser  "W.  B.  Clark. 

'62. 

Thulia—Capt.  E.  S.  Lyman;  1st  Lieut  W.  W.  Seely;  2d  do.  W.  P.  Ketcham; 
Purser  I.  Minor. 

Nautilus — Capt.  C.  N.  Judson;  1st  Lieut.  L.  P.  Treadwell;  2d  do.  E.  C.  Stone; 
Purser  J.  H.  Crosby. 

'63  and  '64. 

Varuna — Capt.  S.  Huntington;  1st  Lieut  H.  L.  Blakeslee;  2d  do.  H.  Bumstead; 
3d  do.  S.  C.  Pearson;  tth  do.  E.  T.  Mather. 

Glyuna — Capt  H.  TVallis;  1st  Lieut  J,  E.  Kernochan;  2d  do.  E.  L.  Keyes; 
3d  do.  J.  H.  "Woodruff;  Mh  do.  L.  Stevens. 

Nixie — Capt.  G.  S.  Curran;  1st  Lieut.  C.  U.  Shepard;  2d  do.  H.  L.  Orth;  3d  do. 
"W.  Ives ;  4£h  do  T.  B.  Hewitt. 


Election  of  Editors  of  the  University  Quarterly. 

The  places  of  Flavius  J.  Cook  of  the  Junior  Class,  and  K  Porter  Hyde  of  the 
Sophomore  Class,  on  the  Yale  Board  of  Editors  for  the  University  Quarterly,  hav- 
ing become  vacant  by  reason  of  these  gentlemen  leaving  college,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  held  May  15,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies  : 

Edward  B.  Coe,  of  the  Junior  Class. 

J.  Twing  Brooks,  of  the  Sophmore  Class. 
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"We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  the  Editors  of  the  Quarterly,  our  congrat- 
ulations for  the  deserved  success  crowning  their  efforts,  and  to  assure  them  that 
none  are  more  rejoiced  to  learn  of  their  prosperity  than  ourselves.  "We  understand 
that  the  association  of  the  Quarterly  was  never  in  so  desirable  a  condition  as  the 
present,  that  the  list  of  subscribers  is  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses,  and  that  new 
Institutions,  notwithstanding  the  stringency  of  the  times,  are  constantly  joining 
them.  Their  attempt  to  link  together  the  multitude  of  American  Universities  and 
Colleges  is  certainly  a  most  laudable  one,  and  none  feel  more  sympathy  with  it 
than  the  Editors  of  the  Lit.  "We  heartily  rejoice  in  the  feelings  of  entire  confidence 
and  cordiality  which  prevail  between  the  two  Boards,  and  trust  that  the  same  friendly 
relations  may  long  continue  to  mark  their  intercourse.  Especially  would  we  com- 
pliment the  association  on  those  of  their  number,  additions  to  whom  we  above  re- 
cord, to  whom  are  more  particularly  committed  the  interest  of  Yale. 


The  Table,  of  old  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Lit.  and  of  College,  rickety  with 
the  experiences  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  fragrant  of  College  poetry  and  prose,  of 
undergraduate  tamperings  with  the  imagination  and  with  wise  counsel,  "blotted 
with  the  ink-splashes  of  ages,  and  scarred  with  the  digs  of  editorial  jacknives," 
has  been  gently  jogged  along  by  the  onward  march  of  Time,  into  the  possession  of 
a  new  Board.  "With  sentiments  of  the  most  profound  respect  we  greet  this  ancient 
table.  Gazing  upon  its  simple,  antiquated  proportions,  pondering  over  the  tale, 
which,  were  there  tongues  in  tables,  it  might  tell;  attentive  to  the  groans  of  luck- 
less Editors,  which  still  seeming  to  echo  around  it,  bewail  lack  of  "  copy  "  and 
emptiness  of  pocket ;  mindful  of  the  ancestry  of  the  Lit.  and  of  its  position  among 
college  magazines,  the  first,  the  oldest  of  them  all,  we  feel  a  certain  awe,  as  in 
humility,  we  take  our  seat  by  its  side.  But,  adding  our  "dig"  to  the  other  digs 
and  slashes  furrowing  its  surface,  and  essaying  upon  it  the  first  number  of  the 
Lit.,  the  sentiment  of  awe  gradually — forgive  us,  much  esteemed  Table! — dis- 
appears, and  by  degrees,  familiarity,  as  with  an  old  friend,  steals  over  us,  and  we 
regard  with  kindly  look  and  feeling  this  venerable  table,  for  a  year  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  our  editorial  joys  and  sorrows. 

Neither  chance  nor  the  Faculty  have,  for  many  years  at  least,  selected  a  vaca- 
tion more  marked  by  stirring  events  than  the  one  just  terminated.  The  bombard- 
ment and  evacuation  of  Sumter,  the  mob  in  Baltimore,  the  secession  spirit  man- 
ifested in  the  Border  States,  are  features  ripe  with  meaning,  like  which  few  ever 
characterize  our  vacations.  The  country  has  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  previous 
disgrace,  and  casting  off  lethargy,  stands  ready  and  eager  to  maintain  its  honor. 
The  demands  of  patriotism  find  no  more  willing  answers  than  those  which  proceed 
from  students.    During  the  Revolution  and  the  war  of  1812,  they  not  only  were 
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prepared  for  the  struggle,  but  many  were  actively  engaged.  The  deeds  of  old 
Prest.  Daggett  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  scenes  enacted  in  and  about  New 
Haven,  in  which  the  Students  took  a  most  prominent  part,  are  familiar  to  all.  And 
so  it  was  not  strange  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  term,  some  familiar 
faces  were  missed,  and  that  we  learned  that  they  had  gone,  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  to  defend  their  country.  Thirteen  Yalensians  are  now  enrolled  as  Volun- 
teers, all  of  whom  have  been  sent  to  posts  of  duty ;  well  may  Tale  be  proud  of 
this  honorable  fact.  Harvard,  Amherst,  and  other  of  the  Colleges  have  been 
equally  enthusiastic,  while  we  have  been  informed  that  Middlebury  has  been  obliged 
to  suspend  all  exercise,  for  the  Students  in  a  body  have  volunteered !  Preparation 
is  going  on  in  every  class  in  Yale,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  college  is  found  in 
the  drill-companies.  These  time  honored  walls  re-echo,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
with  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum ;  we  realize  the  spirit  of  Rueekerfs  lines : 

"  For  oh,  the  drum  it  rattles  so  loud ! 
There's  no  such  stirring  sound 
Is  heard  the  wide  world  round, 
As  the  drum !" 

The  drill  movement  progressing  among  us  is  most  laudable ;  for  while  it  stimu- 
lates attention  to  a  topic  hitherto  too  much  neglected,  and  imparts  healthly  exercise, 
it  renders  us  ready  for  any  emergency.  Even  a  portion  of  the  Faculty  and  Instructors,, 
together  with  sundry  Theologues  and  staid  graduates,  have  caught  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm,  and  any  admirer  of  the  ridiculous  would  find  himself  amply  repaid  for 
his  trouble  by  a  visit  to  Sheffield  Hall,  while  this  valiant  "kurps  "  is  going  through 
its  evolutions. 

If  more  definite  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Editors  of  the  Yale 
Literary  Magazine  be  instituted ;  we  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  state  that  the 
Board  is  as  yet  represented  in  the  drill-company  by  but  two  of  its  members.  Still, 
let  not  the  unthinking  public  regard  the  Editors  as  unsound  "  on  the  Union,"  or 
lacking  in  patriotism.  Nay,  so  far  from  it  are  we,  that, — for  a  single  moment  lift, 
ing  the  curtain  before  the  arcana  of  our  transactions, — a  rule  has  been  adopted,  by 
which  we  refuse  all  contributions  which  breathe  not  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  all  favor- 
ing States  Rights  or  the  constitutionality  of  secession,  in  whatever  disguise  it  may 
appear,  are  unconditionally  rejected.  But  we  have  joined  a  drill-company.  Our 
motives  were  purely  those  of  love  for  our  country ;  for  the  Board  feels  no  need  of 
exercise,  being  all  possessed  of  manly,  muscular  forms.  At  great  sacrifice  too, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  doffed  our  epaulettes  (figuratively  speaking,)  have  laid  down 
the  colonelcy,  have  left  the  Theological  Barracks,  have  shouldered  our  musket 
(another  metaphor :  Band  costs  too  much,  Co.  cannot  afford  to  own  muskets,  has  to 
hire  them,)  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  amusing  intricacies  of  forming  by  platoon 
into  line  and  the  "  Double-quick."  "Whether  the  patriarch  Job  was  at  any  time  a 
member  of  drill-company,  may  be  a  matter  of  question  among  theologians ;  but 
how  could  he  otherwise  have  gained  that  high  degree  of  patience,  so  intimately 
connected  with  his  reputation  ?  Patience,  hitherto  a  forgotten  virtue,  now  sheds 
abroad  among  Students  her  cheering  light.  Any  amount  of  squeezing,  pushing, 
stepping  on  heels,  fining,  insult  of  all  possible  description,  is  endured  without  a 
murmur,  through  the  blessed  influence  of  drill-companies. 

The  Seniors  are  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  their  Biennial.    The  new  system, 
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"dragging  its  slow  length  along,"  seems  to  be  a  more  pleasant  one  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  A  very  few  weeks  more,  and  the  Class  of  '61  will  have  been 
numbered  with  the  army  of  latinized  individuals,  found  in  the  "  catalogus  eorum, 
qui  munera  et  officia  academica  gesserunt,  in  collegio  Talensi." 

The  Juniors  are  engaged  in  acquiring  a  smattering  in  the  polite  languages.  The 
French,  suggestive  of  gayety,  Paris,  champagne,  grisettes,  the  Louvre,  etc.,  etc., 
has  ensnared  many ;  a  few  benighted  individuals, — a  very  few, — are  attempting  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes  ;  while  the  German,  bringing  to  mind 
the  joys  of  Student-life,  the  sunny  slopes  of  Johannisberg,  the  castles  and  the 
legends  of  Vater  Rhein,  with  the  home  of  Goethe,  where  first  the  Iphigenia  was 
inspired,  has  attracted  some.  It  has  been  the  wont  heretofore,  to  present  through 
the  medium  of  the  Lit.  statistics  of  the  crack  class — be  it  in  French,  German, 
Greek  or  Hebrew.  In  accordance  with  this  exceedingly  appropriate  custom,  we 
herewith  append  the  statistics  of  the  class  in  advanced  German.  We  call  the 
attention  of  the  class  of  '64  to  those,  as  in  consideration  of  electioneering,  they 
may  be  of  great  use. 

Brothers,  -  -  12  Delta  Kappa,        -  -  4 

Linonians,       -  -  -         1  Gamma  Nu,     -  -  4 

Sigma  Epsilon,      -  -  10  Neutrals,  -  -  1 

Philosophical,  High  Oration,  &c. — a  large  number. 

Non-appointment  men — scarcely  any ;  very  possibly  none. 

Marks — frequently  above  average ;  said  to  be  a  rare  occurrence  in  the  other 
division. 

Pronunciation — slightly  provincial;  gradually,  however,  assuming  the  true 
standard. 

The  Sophomores  are  devoting  their  leisure  hours  to  a  diligent  perusal  of  Biennial 
authors.  We  wish  them  all  possible  success,  trusting  that  they  engage  in  study 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  mere  examination,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  mental 
drill.  (In  this  statement  the  Editor  is  supported  by  the  sentiments  of  the  entire 
Faculty.)  Above  all,  let  them  render  themselves  thoroughly  conversant  with 
Mythology,  taking  warning  from  a  certain  poetic  genius,  a  member  of  the  Junior 
class,  who,  in  a  fit  of  rashness,  and  moreover,  having  failed  to  cram  the  point 
recorded  upon  his  paper  the  name  of  Polyphemus,  as  one  of  the  Muses. 

The  Freshmen  are,  or  should  be — anxiously  counting  the  days  intervening  be- 
tween the  present  time  and  Class-Day,  and  casting  longing  glances  toward  Sophomore 
seats.  Pow-wow  should  be  celebrated  with  due  splendor,  and  attendant  horn- 
blowing.  "Were  the  system  cherished  by  former  times  still  in  vogue,  we  should 
await  from  the  class  of  '64  a  most  ministerial  appearance.  White  beavers,  neck- 
ties of  priestly  expansion,  etc.,  etc.,  would  be  regarded  essential  to  a  due  initiation 
into  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  Sophomore  year.  But,  alas !  Reform  opposes  this  ; 
evening  prayers  are  dropped,  no  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  Freshmen  to  suddenly 
cast  his  chrysalis  and  appear  a  changed  being ;  but  in  his  Sophomore  seat  he 
looks  the  same  being  that  he  did  when  he  sat  by  the  door,  or  when  sitting  close 
beneath  the  tutorial  box,  he  offered  its  dignified  occupant  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  apex  of  his  Freshmanic  scalp,  thus  perchance  indirectly  assisting 
that  much-abused  science,  Phrenology.  Still,  Pow-wow  is  left  them,  and  no  doubt, 
the  college  world  will  before  long  be  sufficiently  aware  that  certain  of  their  num- 
ber rejoice  in  proclaiming,  in  notes  far  from  melodious,  the  fact  that  they  are 
Sophomores. 
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If  the  spirit  of  the  times  were  manifested  in  no  other  way  in  college,  it  would 
still  be  very  evident  from  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  songs  we  sing. 
"Lauriger"  and  "  Alma  Mater,"  are  for  the  time  being  almost  entirely  neglected, 
while  soul-stirring  tunes  like  the  Marseillaise — thanks  to  the '63  Glee  Club — "Red, 
"White  and  Blue,"  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  other  airs,  have  become  the  uni- 
versal favorites.    Occasionally  some  enthusiast  may  be  heard,  dolefully  chanting 

How  you  was  Pete  ? 
How  you  was, 
How  you  was, 
How  you  was,  Pete  ? 

but  he  is  plainly  unsupported  by  the  general  sentiment ;  his  pathetic  strain  gradu- 
ally dies  out,  his  enquiry  elicits  no  response.  By  the  way,  we  would  here  propose 
a  question  which  some  student  of  human  character  may  be  able  to  answer ;  it  is  one 
which  we  have  long  labored  to  solve,  but  in  vain.  "Why  do  students  never  sing  an 
entire  song  ?  "With  perfectly  overwhelming  force,  the  first  verse  is  rendered,  the 
second  displays  a  vast  falling  off,  and  if  any  one  sing  the  third,  he  sings  alone.  The 
first  verse  and  the  chorus  limit  our  acquaintance  with  the  song.  The  effect  is  cer- 
tainly much  lessened,  and  our  interest  in  the  song  is  far  from  what  it  should  be. 

If  there  is  any  one  prominent  feature  in  Anglo-Saxons,  it  is  the  esteem  in  which 
is  held  "that  which  rejoiceth  the  inner  man."  The  Englishman  yields  the  palm  to 
none  in  his  estimation  of  the  feast.  The  necessary  concomitants  of  Royal  Academy 
Exhibitions,  is  the  banquet ;  without  it  no  anniversary  could  be  celebrated,  no  Lord 
Mayor  be  fitly  inaugurated.  The  Temple  is  no  less  famous  for  its  banquets  than 
for  its  barristers;  the  dining  halls  of  the  Universities  are  as  unrivaled  for  the 
splendor  of  the  entertainment  offered  on  the  Convocation,  and  other  great  days,  as 
for  the  beauty  of  their  Architecture.  Americans  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Briton. 
Yalensians  are  not  behind  hand.  For  ages  the  Lit.  Supper  has  been  a  College  in- 
stitution,— one  of  which  Collegians  may  well  be  proud.  The  anniversary  for  the 
present  year  of  this  time-honored  feast,  has  been  added  to  the  long  line  preceding 
it.  "We  propose  not  to  proclaim  abroad  the  delights  of  that  occasion.  "We  forbear 
to  speak  of  the  Mock  Turtle  Soup,  with  Sherry,  or  of  the  Puree  of  Chicken ;  Baked 
Blue  Fish  and  "Wine  Sauce ;  Boiled  Salmon,  a  la  Hollandaise ;  Trout,  but  one  brief 
hour  before  sporting  in  their  native  brooks ;  Chicken  au  Velonte ;  of  Game  of  every 
kind.  "We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  our  memories  of  Timbales  de  Maccaroni,  a 
la  Yiennaise ;  Escallopes  d'homard ;  Champignons ;  Crimped  Soles,  Dutch  Sauce ; 
Tongue,  with  Aspic  Jelly  and  Consomme  of  Chicken.  "We  pass  by  the  delights  of 
Charlotte  Russe,  Vanilla  and  Strawberry  Ice  Cream,  Blanc  Mange,  Orange  Jelly, 
Oranges,  Figs,  Raisins,  Almonds  and  Hickory-nuts.  We  shall  not  allude  to  the 
products  of  the  vineyards  of  Heidseick  or  La  Yenve  Clicquot,  which  adorned  the 
festive  board.  These  we  omit.  In  respect  to  the  Yale  Lit.  Supper,  on  behalf 
of  the  Retiring  Board  of  next  year,  we  merely  say :  Esto  Perpetua  ! 


Notice  to  Contributors.— "  My  Chum's  Story,"  is  respectfully  declined. 
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Qmmxnzmm  oi  i\t  l^nd  l§mxhuL 

His  was  a  soul  that  once  was  warm  and  kind, — 
That  once  could  love  with  gentlest,  purest  flame ; 

So  mild,  so  lovely,  was  his  infant  mind, 
His  cheek  ne'er  reddened  with  the  blush  of  shame. 

He  would  have  loved,  had  not  his  frozen  heart 

Suspected  every  form,  though  e'er  so  fair ; 
How  could  he  love,  when  racked  by  every  smart, 

And  all  the  gloomy  horrors  of  despair  ? — The  Suicide. 

A  peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  the  memory  of  the  poet  Percival. 
The  known  eccentricities  of  his  character  will  ever  be  associated  with 
the  brilliant  effusions  of  his  pen.  As  we  contemplate  that  counte- 
nance so  pale  and  death-like  ;  that  delicate  frame  so  unsuggestive  of 
the  rich  soul  it  embodied ;  that  intellect  so  comprehensive  and  yet  so 
minute  in  its  grasp,  so  exquisitely  refined  and  so  painfully  sensitive; 
that  heart,  the  deep  center  of  that  mysterious  inner  life,  with  whose 
joys  or  griefs  no  stranger  might  ever  intermeddle, — as  these  associa- 
tions rise  to  memory,  while  we  recite  his  immortal  poems,  a  darker 
tinge  of  sadness  seems  to  fall  on  every  strain,  a  deeper  melancholy 
moans  and  sighs  through  those  plaintive  melodies. 

With  a  sincere  desire  to  keep  the  memory  of  Percival  green  in  the 
souls  of  Yale  students,  we  have  made  not  a  little  effort  to  secure  as 
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many  facts  and  incidents  of  his  life  as  may  be  appropriate  and  inter- 
esting in  so  brief  an  article  as  this  must  be.  In  the  compilation  of 
these  anecdotes  and  facts,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  whatever  pub- 
lished sources  we  could  readily  obtain.  We  have  also  received  much 
information  and  many  valuable  suggestions  from  the  class-mates  and 
friends  of  Percival,  in  New  Haven,  who  knew  him  as  he  walked  and 
lived  among  us.  To  their  kind  assistance  we  are  indebted  for  what- 
ever original  matter  this  article  may  contain. 

James  Gates  Percival  was  born  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1795.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Dr.  James  Percival,  a  wor- 
thy physician  of  that  town,  a  man,  moreover,  of  decided  intellectual 
vigor  and  enthusiasm.  By  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1807, .James 
Gates  and  his  two  brothers  were  left  to  a  mother's  care.  The  parish 
of  Kensington,  where  the  family  resided,  was  noted  for  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  its  natural  scenery,  and,  no  doubt,  influenced  not  a  lit- 
tle the  poetic  growth  of  the  youthful  genius.  Wonderfully  faithful  in 
his  allotted  task,  he  yet  studied  nature  and  general  literature  even 
more.  Alone  he  wandered,  as  always  in  later  years,  by  retired  brook- 
sides  or  dark  forest-paths,  gathering  specimens  of  rocks  and  stones, 
and  giving  them  names, — the  embryo  chemist  and  geologist.  Alone, 
too,  in  his  little  library,  he  would  sit  for  hours,  while  his  companions 
were  at  play,  treasuring  up  those  precious  ores  of  knowledge  that 
made  America's  greatest  scholars  wonder.  He  was  the  same  shy, 
awkward,  sensitive,  non-committal,  mysterious  youth,  as  he  was  an  ec- 
centric, anomalous  man,  and,  probably,  none  but  few  ever  saw  through 
that  marble,  secretive  face,  and  read  the  prophecies  of  future  fame, 
that  were  written  in  the  deep  chambers  of  his  soul.  A  modest,  deli- 
cate flower  as  he  was,  he  needed  the  most  careful  nurture  ;  but  a  sel- 
fish world  trampled  heedlessly  on  his  soul,  as  it  did  that  of  the  gifted 
Keats,  and  it  grew  to  live  a  fragrant,  yet  a  sickening  life.  A  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  young  lady  of  the  village  excites  his  attention, 
while  quite  young.  With  her  he  studies  botany,  engages  in  long,  de- 
lightful rambles,  believes  himself  in  love,  and  actually  offers  her  his 
hand,  in  a  carefully  composed  poetic  letter.  The  negative  reply,  "  en- 
gaged,'" written  in  plain  prose,  blasts  his  romantic  hopes,  and  he  be- 
gins to  look  upon  this  world  as  all  a  fleeting  show.  This  was,  proba- 
bly, the  disappointment  that  cankered  his  whole  life  and  character. 
In  that  tender  heart  that  sorrow  ever  lay, 

"  "With  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life." 
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He  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  poorly  prepared  in 
Latin,  and,  indeed,  in  everything  else,  but  with  an  innate  love  of  study 
that  soon  enabled  him  to  assume  a  prominent  position  as  a  scholar. 
His  genius  at  composition  had  displayed  itself  in  the  district  school, 
and  in  this  broader  field  of  action  h  also  soon  became  a  marked  man. 
His  "  Prometheus,"  so  widely  known  and  so  universally  admired  for 
its  deep  suggestiveness  and  poetic  beauty,  was  delivered  before  the 
Brothers  in  Unity,  during  his  Sophomore  year.  Some  satirical  verses, 
written  against  his  persecutors  in  his  own  class,  secured  him  "the  res- 
pect of  the  Freshmen,"  though  not  rendering  his  tormentors  much 
more  gentlemanly.  During  his  whole  course,  he  preserved  the  same 
retiring,  mysterious  demeanor  that  had  marked  his  childhood  days, 
seeming  to  distrust  human  nature,  and  to  live  in  mortal  dread  of  its 
contact.  His  own  room-mate  relates  that  he  scarcely  ever  spoke  to 
him,  but  preferred  solitude  to  society,  even  of  intimate  connections. 

In  his  Freshman  year,  he  handed  some  manuscript  poems  to  Noah 
Webster,  for  publication  ;  Webster  advises  him  to  wait  a  while.  He 
next  gives  them  to  Gen.  Howe,  a  leading  book-seller  of  New  Haven, 
but  his  manuscripts  are  not  even  examined.  "  I  don't  care ;  I  will  be 
a  poet,"  he  exclaimed  with  tears,  and  nerved  himself  to  make  good  his 
prediction.  To  his  delicately  strung  nature,  this  was  a  terrible  wound. 
More  closely  than  ever  he  ignored  social  intercourse,  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  term,  left  College.  The  following  year  he  returned,  enters  a 
lower  class,  and  graduates  five  years  after  his  entering,  with  the  sobri- 
quet of  "  the  Poet,'"  associated  with  his  name.  In  his  College  studies 
he  was  very  successful — equally  proficient  in  classics  and  in  mathe- 
matics— and  at  Commencement  received  the  Salutatory. 

From  L827  until  within  a  year  of  his  death,  he  resided  in  New  Ha- 
ven. It  is  his  life  here  that  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  us,  associated  as 
it  is  with  many  suggestive  and  familiar  localities,  and  rendered  doubly 
interesting  by  the  many  traditions  handed  down  from  the  lips  of  those 
who  knew  him  here  as  well  as  fellow  mortal  could  ever  know  the  char- 
acter of  so  reserved  and  so  eccentric  a  man.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  resided  alone  in  a  retired  room  of  the  Hospital,  which  was  kindly 
placed  at  his  service.  Here  he  had  but  one  room.  This  was  his 
library,  his  kitchen,  (for  he  boarded  himself,)  his  bed-room  and  his  par- 
lor. This  room  no  one  but  himself  scarcely  ever  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing. His  most  intimate  friends  were  compelled  to  stand  outside  in  the 
hall,  while  he  came  out  of  his  retreat,  locked  his  door,  and  engaged  in  a 
long,  familiar  and  often  brilliant  conversation.  Once  or  twice  this  den 
was  entered,  during  his  absence,  by  means  of  false  keys,  and  the  par- 
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ties  concerned  have  given  woful  pictures  of  the  scholar's  sanctuary. 
Thick  layers  of  dust  hid  the  floor  from  view ;  dust  on  the  mantel- 
piece and  chairs,  dust  on  the  table  and  bed,  dust,  dirt  and  confusion 
everywhere,  except  on  the  books  in  the  library  ;  these  alone  were  watch- 
ed with  sacred  care,  by  the  genius  who  alone  could  appreciate  them. 
From  the  door  to  his  table  there  was  a  beaten  track  through  this  dust 
on  the  floor ;  also  from  the  table  to  the  library ;  all  else  was  an  un- 
broken waste.  From  this  anchoritish  cell  he  only  emerged  in  the  early 
morning  or  at  evening  twilight.  The  rush  and  din  of  mid-day  jarred 
too  much  his  tender  spirit.  We  can  almost  see  him  now — that  inhab- 
itant of  another  world,  as  it  were,  sauntering  forth  from  his  desired 
home,  on  some  summer  evening,  as  the  twilight  shadows  were  deep- 
ening to  the  darkness,  and  again  at  morn,  as  the  grey  of  the  horizon 
was  reddening  to  the  lustre  of  day — we  can  see  that  melancholy  spec- 
tre, pacing  mournfully  through  the  hurrying  crowd,  with  the  old  grey 
coat,  torn  and  soiled  by  years  of  service ;  those  patched,  dangling 
pants,  the  repairs  the  work  of  his  own  hands  ;  that  immortal,  weather- 
beaten  glazed  cap,  with  ear-pieces  of  sheep-skin,  and  "  the  woolly  side 
in  ;"  while  the  unappreciative  throng  of  young  and  old,  point  with 
curiosity  or  contempt  at  the  "  Old  Stone-breake?;"  not  dreaming  that 
those  uncouth  habiliments  concealed  the  greatest  scholar  that  ever 
honored  the  streets  of  our  proud  city. 

Percival's  acquirements  were  indeed  marvellous.  He  possessed, 
indeed,  the  three  faculties  essential  for  a  linguistic  student,  in  an  al- 
most unbounded  degree — perception,  or  penetrativeness,  acquisitive- 
ness and  memory.  Not  one  but  all  of  these  were  Percival's,  both  by 
nature  and  by  cultivation,  as  is  the  fortune  of  but  few  men  in  centu- 
ries. Add  to  these  faculties  thus  morbidly  developed,  a  love  of  se- 
clusion, equally  morbid,  and  circumstances  and  health  being  equal, 
you  have  the  basis  of  the  most  thorough  scholarship  of  which  a  single 
mind  is  capable.  His  labors  on  Webster's  Dictionary,  though  never 
fully  appreciated,  were  yet  very  important.  His  literary  labors  avail- 
ed him  but  little.  He  was  always  poor.  Whole  days  he  lived  with- 
out food,  and  it  is  said  that  sixty  dollars  supported  him  for  one  entire 
year. 

Of  society,  its  manners,  customs,  laws  ;  its  joys  or  its  conceits,  he 
knew  nothing.  He  rarely  ever  spoke  to  a  lady,  when  he  could  avoid 
it,  and  dreaded  a  social  party  as  he  would  the  plague.  A  lady  pupil 
of  his,  after  long  persuasion,  obtained  his  promise  to  attend  with  her  a 
large  festive  gathering.  At  the  appointed  time  he  came  to  the  house, 
rang  the  bell,  entered  the  hall  with  trembling  footstep,  stood  for  a 
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moment  at  the  entrance  of  the  room  where  the  happy  throng  were  as- 
sembled, then  nervously  seized  his  cap,  turned  away  like  a  frightened 
fawn,  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  fear  could  drive  him.  Of  etiquette  he 
knew  little  and  cared  less ;  interruption  he  disliked,  and  was  not  back- 
ward in  evincing  it.  A  fop  (said  to  have  been  N.  P.  Willis)  and  two 
ladies  called  upon  him  at  his  room  in  the  Hospital ;  Mr.  Percival 
opened  the  door  about  two  inches,  as  was  his  custom  with  strangers, 
and  looked  through.  "  Have  I  the  honor  of  beholding  the  distinguish- 
ed poet,  Percival  V  said  the  fop,  with  an  obsequious  bow.  Slam  went 
the  door,  and  the  fop  and  ladies  were  left  in  their  glory.  At  one  time 
he  delivered  a  lecture  before  some  ladies'  school  or  society,  seated  with 
his  back  to  his  auditors,  because  too  modest  to  face  them.  Another 
version  of  the  story  is  this.  He  lectured,  at  stated  times,  before  a> 
ladies'  seminary  in  this  city,  on  condition  that  the  scholars  should  sit 
with  their  backs  to  him.  One  day,  by  a  concerted  plan,  they  all  turn- 
ed suddenly  around,  facing  the  horror-stricken  poet.  He  at  once  gave 
up  his  lecture,  and  never  showed  his  face  in  the  room  again. 

Percival  is  also  widely  known  as  Geologist  and  Botanist.  In  1853 
he  removed  to  Wisconsin,  to  engage  in  surveys  of  a  similar  character, 
and  remained  there  about  three  days,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Jenckes,  Hazelgreen,  Wis.,  May  2d, 
1856.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  sixty  one  years  of  age.  No 
organic  disease  had  seized  hold  of  him,  but  his  vital  powers  gradually 
declined,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  his  severe  labors  and  exposures  in 
the  western  climate.  Before  his  death,  a  house  had  been  erected  for 
him  on  Park  street,  by  the  College  Corporation,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  on  his  decease,  his  valuable  library  should  fall  to  the  College. 
The  house  was  a  type  oi  the  man.  There  were  no  windows  in  the 
walls,  and  but  one  door  on  the  back  side.  He  died  too  soon  to  enjoy  it,, 
and  his  books  were  sold  at  auction. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  of  the  life  of  this  singular  and  unfortu- 
nate man.  He  was  an  anomaly  of  humanity.  The  world  abused 
him,  despised  him,  because  they  knew  him  not.  Over  all  his  defects 
and  eccentricities  let  us  throw  the  soft  mantle  of  charity.  In  the  con- 
templation and  analysis  of  his  character,  we  notice,  first  of  all,  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  his  inner  life.  He  had,  indeed,  no  outward 
life;  among  men  he  walked,  but  not  of  them.  What  others  lived, 
talked,  enjoyed,  he  thought,  felt,  suffered.  In  the  deep  chambers  of 
his  poetic  soul  was  a  little  world  of  itself,  with  all  the  joys,  the  griefs, 
the  strugglings,  the  aspirations,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  that  mark  the 
daily  lives  of  us  all.    But  those  joys  were  purer,  those  griefs  far  deep- 
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er  than  ours.  Never  was  a  nature,  not  excepting  Cowper,  Keats  or 
Shelly,  so  delicately  strung  as  was  Percival's.  The  chords  of  his 
heart  were  drawn  to  the  most  exquisite  fineness  ; — in  tender  years  those 
sensitive  chords  were  strained  or  broken,  and  shall  we  wonder  that  the 
music  of  his  after  life  was  painful  discord  1  His  religion,  like  his 
whole  being,  was  inward,  not  outward.  He  has  been  branded  as  an 
infidel  or  skeptic,  but  those  favored  ones  who  ever  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing entrance  near  the  sanctuary  of  his  heart,  refute  these  aspersions, 
and  represent  him  almost  as  simple  as  a  child,  in  his  views  of  religion ; 
by  no  means  a  didactician,  though  lacking  the  trustful  faith  that  puri- 
fies the  soul.  His  skepticism,  whatever  there  was  in  his  nature,  was 
the  skepticism  engendered  by  despair.  May  we  not  believe  that  some 
bright  pearls  of  truth  may  have  sunk  deep  in  his  youthful  heart,  and 
glistened  there  forever,  though  an  uncharitable  world  could  not  see 
their  brightness  or  their  beauty  !  Let  us  remember,  as  we  analyze  his 
character,  that  his  life,  in  its  outward  circumstances,  was  one  long- 
drawn  sorrow ;  let  us  remember  that  nervous,  melancholic  blood  flow- 
ed in  his  veins ;  that  his  first  years  breathed  the  air  of  sorrow ;  let  us 
remember,  too,  that  a  selfish  world  robbed,  cheated  and  despised  the 
very  man  who  honored  it  by  his  existence ;  that  friends,  even  confi- 
dants, "  who  ate  bread  with  him,  lifted  up  their  heels  against  him," 
stealing  his  precious  gems  of  thought,  and  bartering  them  off  to  in- 
crease their  fame  ;  let  us  remember,  in  a  word,  that  while  many  could 
ridicule  his  frailties,  or  defraud  him  of  his  earnings,  few  ever  truly 
knew  the  nobility  of  his  soul,  or  did  him  one  kindly  deed.  Some  have 
said  that  Percival  had  no  heart.  But  such  knew  not  their  man.  Be- 
neath that  repulsive  garb,  those  marble  features,  there  beat  the  pulse 
of  tender  feeling,  of  kindly  sympathy,  of  fervent  charity.  The  world 
abused  him ;  he  could  not  resent  it.  Abuse  generated  suspicion,  and 
suspicion  deepened  to  chronic  fear  of  all  mankind.  He  was  a  flower, 
beautiful,  fragrant,  but  too  delicate  for  earthly  atmosphere ;  so  he  closed 
his  leaves,  and  stood  alone,  unblooming,  but  within  fragrant  and  beau- 
tiful still.  Do  you  censure  him,  then?  Chide  rather  his  Maker.  But 
yet  that  same  sensitiveness  that  made  him  a  man  of  sorrows,  made 
him  a  man  of  genius,  also.  His  misfortune  as  a  man,  was  his  fortune 
as  a  poet. 

In  Percival  we  also  notice  a  wonderful  blending  of  the  mathemati- 
cal and  poetic  elements.  Rarely  are  these  uncongenial  companions 
ever  joined  in  wedlock.  Percival  is  almost  the  only  instance  that  his- 
tory affords.  His  fancy  was  wild  and  rampant,  as  that  of  Keats,  yet 
held  in  check  by  a  mind  as  accurate  and  minute  as  that  of  La  Place. 
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From  the  careful  survey  of  forests,  he  could  turn  to  the  creation  of 
love  songs ;  wearied  with  ceaseless  wanderings  in  regions  of  fancy,  he 
could  bind  himself;  at  will,  within  lines  and  angles.  In  his  survey  re- 
ports, he  was  excessively  minute ;  in  his  poems,  he  was  excessively 
careless,  writing  rapidly,  rarely  revising  or  erasing, 

Lastly,  he  was  an  example  of  a  genius  of  superior  acquirements, 
with  no  practical  tact  to  make  them  directly  useful.  The  lips  that 
were  dewy  with  classic  and  modern  lore,  rarely  opened  with  accept- 
ance before  a  popular  audience.  While  the  profoundest  scholarship  of 
New  England  bowed  humbly,  reverently  at  his  feet,  he  was  almost 
starving  in  the  lonely  cell,  the  annual  rent  of  which  he  always  failed 
to  pay.  He  could  strike  rich  veins  of  thought,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  traitorous  friends  to  follow  out  the  leads,  and  gather  the  shining 
ores.  His  poems  are  beautiful,  charming,  filled  with  the  essence  of 
immortality,  but  he  realized  from  them  almost  as  little  as  Milton  from 
his  sublime  epic.  Most  of  his  poems  are  subjective  in  their  nature, 
gleaming  with  all  the  softness  of  love  and  all  the  terrors  of  despair. 
To  be  truly  appreciated,  they  must  be  read  by  kindred  souls,  and  this 
humble  effort  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  if  thereby  one  such  soul  is 
led  to  love  those  immortal  songs,  or  drop  one  tear  in  memory  of  poor 
Percival. 

As  we  stand  over  his  grave,  and  call  to  mind  those  magic  strains  of 
beauty,  our  verdict  should  be,  "  Though  not  the  greatest  of  poets, 
thou  wast  most  truly  great,  truly  original,  truly  thyself.  The  world 
used  thee  sadly,  for  it  knew  thee  not.  We  love  thee  much ;  dear  to  us 
is  thy  memory.  We  would,  indeed,  that  thy  rare  genius  might  have 
been  more  directly  useful  for  a  sorrowing  race ;  that  those  brilliant 
fancies  had  been  crystallized  into  gems  of  action,  to  grace  the  brow 
of  humanity.  Yet  would  we  say  to  a  carping  world,  make  no  light  of 
his  sorrows, 

"  Nor  drag  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode  ; 

There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose, 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God."  G.  M.  B. 
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High  rose  the  swelling  billows'  crest 

On  Judah's  wild  and  maddened  sea, 
As  on  its  gloom-enshrouded  breast 

The  whirlwind  stamped  its  fierce  decree, 
The  lightnings  shot  their  fiendish  glare, 

And  lit  the  battlements  of  heaven : 
The  thunder's  tramping  rent  the  air, 

A  charger  on  to  battle  driven. 

A  bark  was  tossing  on  that  wave, 

The  plaything  of  the  midnight  gale, 
Its  sturdy  sailors,  bold  and  brave, 

"Were  trembling  at  the  storm-king's  wave : 
But  one  lay  sleeping  'mid  that  storm, 

The  sleep  of  innocence  and  peace. 
Blest  sleep  to  Him  by  sorrows  worn, 

From  earth's  stern  cares  a  sweet  release. 

And  wilder  yet  the  waves  rolled,  on 

And  racked  that  ship  from  stem  to  stern. 
The  slumbering  God  in  peace  slept  on 

Nor  recked  the  billows  rage  to  learn. 
The  mantled  deep  around  Him  roared, 

The  palsied  sailors  strove  in  fear, 
Their  faith  no  longer  Heavenward  soared, 

They  still  forgot  their  God  was  near. 

0  ye  of  little  faith,  arise ! 

Go,  call  your  God  who  waits  you  now,    ' 
To  banish  hence  these  darkened  skies, 

To  smooth  these  ruffled  billows'  brow. 
Call  back  that  treacherous  faith  once  more, 

Believe  in  an  Almighty  sway, 
And  safely  at  yon  distant  shore 

Your  bark  shall  moor  ere  break  of  day. 

Their  faith  returned ;  they  sought  the  Lord.' 

He  rose,  and  His  Almighty  Will 
Spoke  to  the  warring  hosts  the  word, 

The  mighty  fiat,  "Peace,  be  still." 
Imbosomed  then  in  Gennesaret 

Fierce  nature  then  its  Master  saw, 
Creator  and  created  met, 

Created  bowed  in  silent  awe. 
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To  day  there  rides  a  storm-tossed  bark 

Upon  a  wild,  tumultuous  sea, 
'Mid  winds  and  clouds  as  fierce  and  dark 

As  ever  draped  fair  Galilee. 
'Tis  rushing  on  to  wrecking  shoals, 

Despite  the  watchful  pilot's  care, 
One  Hand  alone  its  fate  controls, 

That  Hand  is  ever  moved  by  prayer. 

0  ye  of  little  faith,  arise ! 

Go,  call  your  God  who  waits  you  now, 
To  banish  hence  these  darkened  skies, 

To  smooth  these  ruffled  billows'  brow. 
Let  faith  be  strong,  and  soon  the  storm 

Shall  moor  us  safe  on  Freedom's  strand ; 
Let  prayer  its  mighty  work  perform, 

And  God  will  save  our  native  land.  C.  F.  B. 


In  the  curious  classic  mythology,  to  us  an  interesting  revelation  of 
continual  restless  workings,  never  satisfied  longings  and  aspirations 
which  exercise  the  great  soul  of  man  while  asserting  its  forgotten 
immortality,  the  fortunes  of  human  life  were  made  subject  to  Fate.  At 
every  birth  the  thread  of  that  child's  destiny,  which  he  unconsciously 
must  weave  into  the  the  foreordained  pattern  of  his  life,  was  already 
spun  and  variegated  by  arbitrary,  resistless  Fate.  Do  what  he  would, 
no  one  of  mortals  or  immortals  could  help  willing  to  work  out  the 
unalterable  designs ;  the  end  was  not  only  seen  from  the  beginning,  but 
was  ordained  and  irrevocably  established  in  the  impenetrable  council 
chambers  of  mystery  which  lay  behind  the  beginning  of  conscious 
existence.  Man  was  not  self-possessing,  self-determining,  and  self- 
responsible — what  we  now  call  a  free  moral  agent — but  a  tool  and  a 
drudge,  to  be  used  in  developing  some  fixed  and  perhaps  ignoble  destiny. 

Such  was  Fate  to  the  ancients.  The  natural  influence  of  belief  in 
doctrines  so  dark  and  terrible,  is  to  crush  out  of  humanity  all  generous 
and  lofty  aspirations.    Why  its  tendencies  did  not  work  out  their 
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legitimate  result,  can  be  easily  explained.  The  subtle  priests  of  for- 
tune, with  artful  expediency,  never  announce  her  dark  allotments  any 
faster  than  they  come  to  pass,  The  danger  of  despair  and  madness 
were  thus  escaped,  while  hope,  bright  and  auspicious,  native  in  every 
human  heart,  nourished  and  sustained  a  steadfast  strength,  imparting 
faith  in  the  future. 

Although  our  revelation  of  the  true  God,  and  our  conception  of  His 
overruling  providence,  have  dethroned  the  divinity  of  the  distaff  and 
banished  the  gloomy  mystery  of  fatalisms ; — although  according  to 
our  ethical  theory  each  man  chooses  for  himself  and  for  himself  fulfills 
his  destiny  ;— is  the  only  active  and  responsible  agent  in  building  up 
his  own  character,  yet  on  the  life  of  every  one  is  an  attendant,  a 
divinity,  if  you  please,  more  to  him  than  fate  spinning  Clotha,  or  fate 
executing  Zeus.  Our  Goddess  too  is  a  Spinner,  but  unlike  that  ancient 
and  cruelly  inexorable  dame,  she  does  not  spin  a  single  thread,  com- 
pelling us  to  work  its  only  possible  pattern.  Ever  toiling  while  we 
live  to  be  toiled  for,  she  is  continually  producing  every  sort  of  material, 
of  every  texture  and  color,  out  of  which  is  possible  to  be  wrought  the 
beautiful  figure  of  a  perfect  life.  She  spins  no  dark  threads,  no  desti- 
nies black  with  crime  and  sin ;  but  all  are  bright  with  hopes,  radiant 
with  happiness,  golden  with  usefulness.  No  power  of  command  is 
hers,  but  every  voice  of  invitation,  argument  and  entreaty.  Wisdom, 
earnestness  and  loving  kindness  are  her  attributes.  These  she  exerts 
to  influence  our  choice  and  run  us  into  paths  whose  end  is  honor  and 
peace.  Her  highest  destinies,  life's  most  valuable  prize,  are  rarely 
presented  for  our  acceptance  or  refusal  a  second  time.  Once  spurned 
they  are  rejected  forever. 

Under  this  rude  allegory  is  exhibited,  however  imperfectly,  somewhat 
of  the  nature  and  value  of  Opportunity. 

The  ancient  Fates  were  said  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Thermis.  Opportunity  is  a  gift  of  God.  Coeval  with  our  creation, 
His  own  hand  presents  the  first  and  most  glorious  of  all  privileges, — 
the  opportunity  of  disciplining  a  soul  of  infinite  capacities  for  immor- 
tal life.  He  has  placed  us  on  the  earth  whose  heart  of  living  fire  is 
clothed  upon  with  a  garment  of  beauty  and  loveliness,  as  the  ardent 
soul  of  man  is  wrapped  in  its  habit  of  mortality.  Here  are  as  good 
opportunities  as  shall  ever  be  enjoyed,  of  serving  both  the  Creator  and 
His  creatures,  who  are  our  fellows  and  neighbors,  and  here  perhaps  are 
the  only  opportunities  moral  beings  will  ever  have  of  vanquishing 
temptation,  overcoming  the  Devil  and  achieving  that  final  victory 
over  death  and  the  grave  which  enables  the  conqueror  to  enter  tri- 
umphing the  gates  of  the  true  Eternal  life. 
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It  was  said  our  Goddess  spun^no  dark  thread  ;  is  it  asked,  therefore, 
whether  there  are  no  temptations  to  wickedness  and  sin  1  Certainly, 
they  are  manifold  and  mighty.  But  every  temptation  God  suffers  a 
man  to  encounter,  is  a  test  by  which  he  tries  the  individual  character, 
and,  rightly  viewed,  it  is  to  that  man  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  truth.  Successfully  revisited,  it  becomes  a 
part  of  his  accumulating  strength,  a  trophy  of  his  good  fight.  Re- 
member always 

"  The  soul  of  man 
"  Createth  its  own  destiny  of  power ; 
"  And  as  the  trial  is  intenser  here, 
"His  being  hath  a  nobler  strength  in  Heaven." 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  our  divinity  is  wholly  devoted  to'the 
domain  of  ethics.  In  the  secular  affairs  of  men  she  mingles  freely, 
dispensing  favors  with  a  lavish  hand.  Eminence  in  any  department 
of  life  or  labor  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  vigilant  lookout  for  the 
opportunities  which  when  found  must  be  promptly  appropriated  and 
faithfully  improved.  He  is  the  successful  man  of  the  world  who  can 
clearly  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  is  prepared  to  seize  every 
occasion  for  advancing  his  interests.  The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the 
mariner  and  the  warrior,  the  clergyman  and  the  statesman,  every 
one  who  has  an  object  to  accomplish,  a  goal  to  gain,  will  succeed  or 
fail  of  success  just  in  proportion  as  he  shall  be  able  to  do  the  right 
thing,  or  speak  the  right  word,  at  the  right  time,  the  opportunity. 
This,  believe  it  reader,  is  the  chiefest  secret  of  all  success.  Hear 
Wordsworth  exhort. 

"  Miss  not  the  occasion;  by  the  forelock  take, 
"  That  subtle  power,  the  never  halting  time, 

"Lest  a  mere  moment's  putting  off  should  make 
"  Mischance  almost  as  heavy  as  a.  crime." 

Opportunity  is  not  to  be  chased.  Many  a  man,  in  eager  zeal  to 
overtake  his  occasion,  runs  by  it.  Unfortunately  for  such,  over  the 
portals  of  life  is  inscribed,  "  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum."  Who  runs 
after  opportunities  is  running  away  from  them.  Who  fruitfully  im- 
proves all  he  has,  never  complains  of  having  too  few.  The  secret  of 
living  is,  not  to  get  by  time  but  to  get  into  it.  The  man  who  puts 
years  into  himself  grows  small  and  invisible  on  the  diet,  but  whoso 
works  himself  into  the  years,  is  ever  bright  and  conspicuous  through 
the  translucent  and  imperishable  medium  of  time. 

Although  the  opportunity  meet  for  any  work  must  never  be  suffered 
to  glide  into  the  past  without  its  burden  of  a  task  accomplished, 
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discretion  must  be  exercised  as  to  the  labor  fitting  to  be  done.  For 
while  the  present  always  has  its  appropriate  duties,  every  undertaking 
is  not  best  accomplished  now.  Sometimes  the  suitable  opportunity 
must  be  waited  for.  That  transcending  effort  of  intellect  and  genius, 
all  massive  in  strength,  irresistible  in  logic,  perfect  in  art,  the  oratori- 
cal masterpiece  of  him  on  whose  victory-telling  fame  leaf  a  grateful 
nation  has  caused  to  be  inscribed,  "  Defender  of  the  Constitution" — is 
said  to  have  awaited  in  the  chambers  of  that  mighty  brain  for  more 
than  a  score  of  patience  testing  years  the  opportunity  which  must 
needs  have  been  superadded  to  the  man  and  the  subject  to  fulfil  what 
he  himself  had  declared  the  necessary  conditions  for  a  successful 
exhibition  of  eloquence. 

Sweet  Will  Shakespere,  he  of  the  "  all  seeing  human  eye,"  has  as 
beautifully  as  aptly  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  "well  beloved  Brutus," 
a  recognition  of  the  truth  we  are  presenting.  Listen  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  discourse  with  Oassius  on  the  night  preceding  the  fatal  day  of 
Philippi. 

"  Our  legions  arebrimfull,  our  cause  is  ripe ; 

"The  enemy  increaseth  every  day, 

"  We  at  the  hight  are  ready  to  decline. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

•'  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune : 

"Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

"  Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  mysteries. 

"  On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat, 

"And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 

"  Or  lose  our  ventures." 

This  flood-tide  of  life  is  Opportunity.  g.  w.  a. 


Wf  are  quite  sensible  that  peculiar  circumstances  render  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  Electioneering  in  Linonia  and  the  Brothers,  difficult 
and  to  some  extent  unpleasant.  As  active  partisans  in  a  present  con- 
test, we  are  liable  to  be  governed,  both  in  opinion  and  action,  by  interest 
and  prejudice  rather  than  by  reason  and  conviction.    The  fact  likewise 
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that  Linonia  and  the  Brothers  are  generally  as  individuals,  and  strictly 
as  Societies,  divided  in  view  upon  this  subject,  is  a  further  embarrass- 
ment both  to  writer  and  reader.  Still  we  are  inclined  to  venture  a 
few  thoughts  and  arguments  which  seem  to  us  clearly  to  be  important 
in  a  right  view  of  the  subject,  claiming  for  ourselves  personally  only 
the  merit  of  intentional  sincerity  and  firmness  in  adopting  and  pre- 
senting them.  It  will  be  of  some  importance,  we  think,  to  the  reader, 
in  giving  his  judgment  upon  our  article,  to  know  the  standpoint  of 
feeling  towards  our  Literary  Societies,  from  which  we  write.  We  con- 
fess, then,  that  we  regard  this  subject  from  the  basis  of  a  sincere  and  long 
cherished  affection  and  admiration  for  Linonia  and  of  high  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  Brothers  in  Unity.  Their  united  history  and  distin- 
guished honors  in  the  public  life  of  our  country,  the  soft  splendor  of 
light  and  renown  which  a  century  of  beneficent  progress  had  cast  upon 
them,  had  won  our  admiring  regard  long  before  we  had  felt,  in  our  own 
intellectual  life,  the  power  and  benignity  of  their  influence.  It  is 
something,  it  is  much  to  us  that  our  humble  name  and  life  has  now 
been  joined  forever  with  the  life  and  name  of  Linonia;  that  we  form 
one  link  in  the  bright  chain  which  reaches  from  beyond  the  birth  of 
our  nation  to  the  present,  and  is  destined,  we  can  never  doubt,  to 
bind  us  to  the  most  distant  future.  We  are  indeed  so  weak  on  this 
point,  we  confess,  that  we  never  listen  to  the  current  disparagements 
of  our  Societies,  without  sensations  of  pain  and  disapproval.  He  has 
a  cold  heart  and  blind  eyes,  we  always  think,  who  assails  with  reproach 
and  ridicule  the  nursing  mothers  of  so  much  learning  and  eloquence. 
Let  him  rather  turn  his  shafts  of  scorn  on  himself,  justly  reproaching 
himself  that  he  has  spurned  so  kind  and  so  beautiful  a  parent ;  that 
while  she  proffered  him  the  choicest  arms  and  noblest  arena,  he,  gov- 
erned by  the  childish  and  sentimental  standard  of  the  hour,  refused 
the  offer  and  mocked  the  giver.  We  have  the  constant  feeling  that  a 
great  trust  from  the  past,  a  high  privilege  in  the  present,  and  a  rich 
legacy  for  the  future,  have  been  committed  in  part  to  our  hands,  and 
we  profess  to  have  had  in  view  at  all  times  the  permanent  honor  and 
success  of  our  Society.  Let  our  readers,  then,  not  fail  to  remember 
that  we  are  speaking  on  a  theme  which  enlists  not  only  our  intellect, 
but  our  heart.  We  now  propose  to  contrast  the  claims  of  what  are 
familiarly  known  to  us  as  the  old  and  the  new  systems  of  electioneering. 
Laying  aside  the  temporary  and  unimportant  issues  now  so  industri- 
ously raised,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  old  system  has  been  restored, 
(an  obvious  confession  of  weakness,  on  whichever  side  employed,)  we 
desire  merely  to  inquire  in  the  light  of  reason  and  experience,  which 
vol.  xxxvi.  30 
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system  is  the  more  honorable  and  advantageous  in  all  respects  to  both 
Societies.      The  old  system,  briefly  stated,  consists  in  soliciting  new 
members,  either  by   personal,   private   conversations  and  argument, 
or  by  public  speeches  in  the  Society  halls  and  at  Statement  of  Facts. 
The   new  system  consists  in   prohibiting  all  pledging,  discouraging 
all  personal  solicitation  and  endeavoring  to  confine  the  work  of  elec- 
tioneering exclusively  to  public  speaking.     In  the  bare  statement, 
neither  system  would  seem  very  atrocious  or  objectionable.     The  main 
.conflict  of  opinion  is  concerned  rather  with  matters  which  do  not  appear 
.in  the  mere  statement  above.      But  let  us  stop  a  moment  to  look  at 
.the  bare  outlines  of  the  two  systems.      Which  system  in  its  face  and 
in  its  mere  outline  appears  most  natural  ?     Which  would  seem  to  have 
.sprung  from  the  common  laws  of  human  nature,  and  which  from 
artificial  and  conventional  arrangement  1      We  do  not  say  that  the 
.adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  systems  should  depend  entirely 
.on  the  answer  we  give  these  questions,  but  we  think  it  is  worth  while,  as 
.a  practical  matter,  to  consider  very  carefully,  whether  our  system  is 
the  one  which  finds  its  support  and  basis  in  nature  and  instinct,  or  must 
.be  perpetually  maintained  by  artificial  barriers  and  defences.      We 
shall  not  here  concern  ourselves  at  all  with  those  who  hold  that  all 
electioneering  is  improper  and  should  be  prohibited.    We  believe  that 
electioneering  for  our  Societies  is  becoming  necessary  and  obligatory. 
Unless  we  wished,  what  some  now  and  then  confess,  the  death  of  our 
great  Societies,  we  should  struggle  against  the  adoption  of  any  plan 
which  restrained  electioneering  or  rendered  it  useless.    The  propriety 
and  duty  of  electioneering  being  assumed,  the  argument,  a  priori,  we 
think,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  old  system  as  most  natural  and  most 
easily  controlled  and  preserved.     If  you  say  by  analogy  that  all  society 
and  government  are  made  up  of  restraints  and  prohibitions  against  our 
natural  propensities,  we  answer,  that  no  wise  government  will  attempt 
.to  defeat  nature  entirely  and  give  no  room  to  instincts.    Is  it  not  nat- 
ural to  desire  the  success  of  your  Society,  and  desiring  its  success,  to 
advise  and  persuade  your  friends  to  join  your  Society,  by  personal 
conversation  and  argument  ?     Is  there  any  harm  in  this  ?     Is  not  any 
other  feeling  or  action  unnatural  and  undesirable  1     Against  all  this, 
however,  the  new  system  expends  its  main  force.    The  prohibition  and 
discouragement  of  what  is  natural,  nay,  unavoidable,  is  its  essential 
feature.     This  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  its  weakness,  for  it  attempts 
what  is  plainly,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible.      Men  will  do  per- 
sonal electioneering,  and  obtain  personal  assurances  if  they  have  any 
enthusiasm  or  soul,  and  the  system  is  prima  facia  futilewhich  attempts 
to  prevent  it. 
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Let  us  now  look  further,  and  passing  beyond  the  mere  outline,  in- 
quire whether  the  practical  working  of  the  two  systems  is  such  as  we 
might  expect,  from  the  theories  on  which  they  rest.  The  best  actual 
government  may  not  seem  the  best  in  theory  and  outline.  Let  us  be 
content  with  no  Utopias,  but  bring  our  schemes  to  the  rigid  tests  of 
practice  and  experience.  What  is  there,  then,  in  the  actual  operations 
of  the  old  system,  which  suggests  the  need  of  change,  and  how  far 
does  the  new  system  supply  the  defects  or  correct  the  excesses  of  the 
old  1  If  a  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  two  Societies  does 
not  mislead  us,  we  are  right  in  saying,  that  the  attempt  at  reform,  in 
this  instance,  has  sprung  from  the  feeling  cherished  by  some,  that  the 
amount  of  electioneering  required  or  permitted  under  the  old  system 
was  excessive  and  burdensome ;  that  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  the 
campaign  was  undue,  and  much  of  it  temporary  and  heartless ;  that, 
in  the  excitement  of  electioneering,  much  chicanery  and  unworthy  in- 
trigue was  practiced ;  and  that  the  interests  and  work  of  the  cam- 
paign swallowed  up  the  energies  of  the  members  for  the  whole  year, 
and  left  the  more  legitimate  objects  and  exercises  of  the  Societies 
neglected  and  despised.  We  do  not  at  all  question  the  motives  of 
those  who  held  and  still  hold  such  opinions,  our  object  being  to  discuss 
the  subject,  not  to  charge  motives.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
electioneering,  we  think  it  is  too  great,  comparatively,  though  not  ab- 
solutely. It  is  probable,  to  our  mind,  that  were  the  condition  of  the 
Societies  in  all  respects  healthy  and  prosperous,  we  should  not  find 
less  electioneering,  but  more.  If  now,  with  so  much  less  of  actual 
benefit  derived  from  the  Societies,  we  are,  nevertheless,  willing  and 
eager  to  work  to  an  unlimited  extent  for  their  success  during  the  cam- 
paign, what  would  a  zeal,  springing  from  constant  and  rational  attach- 
ment, lead  us  to  do  1 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  object  of  our  zeal  is  an  unworthy  one — 
the  mere  numerical  superiority.  But  what  other  test  of  success  can  we 
fix  upon  ]  Do  you  say — a  majority  of  the  best  men  ?  How  shall  we 
know  the  best  men  1  The  Freshmen  are  all  strangers ;  no  one  can 
tell  their  attainments  or  possibilities,  save  in  a  few  instances.  How, 
then,  are  we  expected  to  select  the  best  ?  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
do  it.  Equally  obvious  is  it,  that  the  nearest  approach  to  certainty  in 
such  a  case  is,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  mere  numerical  majority.  We 
may  then  be  tolerably  sure, — surer,  at  least,  than  by  any  other  meth- 
ods, that  we  have  gained  the  higher  object,  the  majority  of  talented 
and  useful  members.  The  phrase—'  mere  numerical  majority' — is, 
therefore,  liable  to  bring  undeserved  odium  on  our  campaign  systems. 
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We  do,  in  fact,  work  from  the  most  worthy  motives  and  for  the 
highest  object,  when  we  labor  to  secure  a  mere  majority  of  numbers  in 
the  Freshman  class. 

We  agree  with  those  who  regard  the  amount  of  electioneering  now 
done  as  somewhat  disproportionate  to  the  interest  manifested  in  the 
weekly  exercises  of  the  Societies.  But  the  very  important  question 
now  arises,  is  electioneering  a  cause  of  the  present  want  of  interest  ? 
Many  from,  as  we  think,  a  superfical  view  of  the  subject,  have  drawn 
this  inference,  and  have  striven  to  restrain  and  prevent  electioneering, 
as  tending  to  destroy  the  interest  of  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  a 
former  No.  of  the  Lit.,  we  gave  our  view  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
declension  of  interest  in  the  regular  exercises  of  Linonia  and  the 
Brothers.  We  have  now  only  to  say,  that  additional  discussion  and 
experience  have  left  us  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  the  opinions  we 
then  expressed.  The  causes  of  this  lack  of  zeal  and  fidelity  to  our 
Societies  and  to  our  own  best  interests,  lie,  by  no  means  and  to  no  ex- 
tent, in  overmuch  electioneering,  but  in  the  fact,  that  we  transfer  our 
affections  and  our  labors,  to  other  associations  and  objects.  The  fact, 
that  while  doing  little  or  nothing  in  the  regular  duties  of  membership 
in  our  large  Societies,  we  still  continue,  many  of  us,  to  manifest  a 
warm  interest  in  the  annual  campaigns,  is  only  a  strong  testimony  to 
the  justness  of  the  claim  which  we  assert  for  the  Societies.  We  thus 
confess  that  they  deserve  our  regard,  and  are  worthy  of  our  best  efforts 
in  their  behalf.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  excess  of  electioneering, 
at  present,  is  only  comparative,  and  by  no  means  absolute ;  that  it 
would  be  a  legitimate  and  invariable  result  of  a  prosperous  condition 
of  our  Societies,  and  that  it  is  a  constant  confession  on  our  part,  that 
there  are  duties  which  we  owe  them. 

So  far  are  we  from  regarding  electioneering  as  a  hindrance  to  the 
literary  success  of  our  Societies,  that  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  it 
has  a  very  important  and  indispensable  part  in  maintaining  the  little  life 
now  manifested  in  our  weekly  meetings.  Strong  as  are  the  influences 
which  hold  us  away  from  the  large  Societies  during  most  of  the  year, 
the  pride  of  consistency  even,  if  no  higher  motive,  will  not  let  us  all 
quite  ignore  them.  We  are  ashamed,  at  least  for  a  while,  to  allow  the 
new  members  to  see  the  halls  deserted  and  their  exercises  neglected. 
On  this  point  we  appeal  to  the  experience  and  history  of  both  Socie- 
ties during  the  past  year.  Little  or  none  of  the  ordinary  electioneer- 
ing was  permitted  last  year,  in  the  campaign,  and  the  result  must  be 
apparent  to  all.  During  no  year  of  our  connection  with  College,  have 
the  weekly  meetings  been  so  poorly  attended  or  the  exercises  so  feebly 
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supported.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  1  Cut  off  the  main  interest 
of  the  campaign,  let  the  months  usually  more  or  less  given  to  elec- 
tioneering, be  as  dull  and  void  of  enthusiasm  as  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  there  is,  absolutely,  no  impetus  ;  all  is  dead  monotony,  unrelieved 
dullness.  If  we  must  have  the  stagnant  pool  and  the  dead  calm  for 
three  fourths  of  the  year,  let  us  have  for  the  rest,  even  the  roaring 
cataract  or  the  destructive  hurricane,  if  need  be,  rather  than  disgust- 
ing idleness  and  stupidity.  We  desire  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the 
present  degree  of  prosperity  in  our  Societies,  and  to  this  end,  we 
should  oppose  any  prohibition  or  discouragement  of  personal  election- 
eering. Let  those  who  will  not  support  us  in  our  weekly  meetings,  ai( 
least  be  permitted  to  testify  their  regard  for  the  Societies,  by  stating 
to  those  entering  College,  the  claims  which  their  Societies  can  make, 
to  their  confidence  and  respect.  It  is  praiseworthy  in  them;  it  is, 
advantageous  to  the  Societies. 

WTe  may  be  told  here,  that  the  new  system  gives  opportunity  to  all! 
to  electioneer.  This  is  not  true  in  fact.  The  main  features  of  the 
campaign,  under  the  new  system,  are  public  electioneering  meetings 
and  the  Statement  of  Facts.  How  many  can  participate  in  these  ex-. 
ercises  1  Not  one  tenth  of  the  Society.  See  what  restrictions  such  a 
system  imposes.  A  poor  speaker,  or  one  who  never  chooses  to  speak 
in  public,  can  do  nothing.  A  poor  speaker  is  excluded,  because  he 
may  prejudice  his  cause  in  the  minds  of  the  Freshmen  by  his  want  of 
fluency  or  persuasiveness.  Many,  who  are  poor  speakers  or  no  speak- 
ers, are  among  our  most  active  and  useful  men  in  the  campaign.  They 
wish  to  work  ;  but  they  cannot,  because,  forsooth,  it  is  dishonorable  to 
electioneer  personally.  They  must  make  a  speech  or  do  nothing 
What  is  more  absurd  or  unjust  ?  We  say — give  every  man  room  and 
choice ;  let  him  do  whatever  his  feelings  prompt  him  to  do,  and  the 
result  will  be,  life,  energy  and  success,  in  place  of  dullness,  inaction 
and  decay.  Every  man  can  at  least  say  a  word  for  his  Society,  in 
personal  conversation,  while  only  a  very  few,  in  comparison,  can  make, 
speeches  tbat  will  help  their  cause. 

Are  we  told  that  dignity  demands  that  we  throw  up  the  old  system,, 
and  rely  solely  on  public  oratory  ?  Let  us  not  seek  dignity  at  the  ex-. 
pense  of  life.  It  is  better,  as  individuals,  or  Societies,  to  be  undigni- 
fied, than  to  be  stupid.  Or,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  old  system  takes 
too  much  time.  And  does  the  new  system  require  less  ?  No — = 
it  only  shifts  the  work  and  responsibility  of  the  campaign,  from  the 
entire  Society,  and  puts  it  on  a  few,  who  may  choose  to  be  orators. 

vol.  xxvi.  30* 
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These  must  do  more  work,  that  the  majority  may  enjoy  the  otium  cum 
dig.,  which  we  are  told  the  old  system  sacrifices.  Cannot  every  man 
work  and  give  time  in  this  matter  as  well  as  a  few  ?  We  do  not  see 
the  advantage  or  justice  of  being  forced,  ourselves,  to  prepare  speeches 
with  great  care,  because  so  much  is  now  made  to  depend  upon  public 
speaking,  while  our  neighbor,  with  as  much  or  more  time  on  his  hands, 
is  permitted  to  do  nothing,  since  he  happens  to  be  ill-adapted  to  making 
speeches.  The  system  that  requires  this  is  unfair,  and  unworthy  our 
confidence,  as  well  as  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Societies. 
Again,  we  were  told,  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  would 
remove  the  deception  and  intrigue  sometimes  practiced  under  the  old 
system  to  gain  new  members.  If  one  year's  experience  has  left  this 
pleasing  delusion  in  the  mind  of  any  one  here,  we  can  only  advise  him 
to  open  his  eyes.  It  is  evident,  at  first  view,  that  the  new  system  is 
adapted  to  encourage  intrigue  and  bad  faith.  The  public  are  already 
familiar  with  several  clever  little  devices  of  last  year,  which  certainly 
never  disgraced  our  Societies  before.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  If 
we  have  men  who  do  not  scruple  to  cheat  and  deceive  under  the  old 
system,  we  ought,  certainly,  to  expect  they  will  do  the  same  when 
the  door  is  thrown  wide  open  to  secret  and  underground  electioneering 
and  wire-pulling.  Make  it,  by  public  proclamation,  dishonorable  to 
electioneer  or  pledge  men  in  public,  and  men  of  few  scruples  will  read- 
ily betake  themselves,  as  we  have  seen  already,  to  the  more  dishono- 
rable, but  more  successful  work  of  secret  electioneering,  and  pledging. 
Our  observation,  during  the  last  year,  has  only  confirmed  the  opinion 
we  originally  held  and  expressed,  that  there  is  far  greater  opportunity 
and  motive  to  employ  intrigue  and  dishonesty,  under  the  new  system, 
than  under  the  old.  At  present,  every  Freshman  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
electioneered  on  both  sides  before  he  joins  either  Society.  There  is, 
therefore,  little  safety  or  motive  for  falsehood  or  deception  on  either 
side.  Under  the  new  system,  one  may  intrigue  and  plot  to  the  fullest 
extent,  with  a  reasonable  assurance  that  no  one  will  discover  him. 
Public  speeches  in  the  Society  halls  are  no  adequate  corrective  of  pri- 
vate lies.  They  will,  ordinarily,  go  undenied,  unless  some  one  violates 
his  sense  of  honor,  and  joins  in  private  electioneering.  There  are  ex- 
cesses, we  all  admit,  in  the  present  style  of  electioneering ;  and  how 
can  we  best  correct  them  ?  Not  by  discouraging  all  personal  appeal 
to  new  members,  but  by  maintaining,  by  influence  and  example,  a  high 
tone  of  integrity  and  fairness  in  electioneering,  not  discouraging  elec- 
tioneering, but  discouraging  deception  and  untruth.  Let  everything 
be  done  in  the  light ;  let  there  be  no  encouragement  extended  to  the 
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dishonest  and  dishonorable,  by  restraining  or  discouraging  the  honest 
and  honorable.  It  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Societies,  easily  to  purify 
their  campaigns  of  all  that  is  immoral  or  deceptive,  by  frowning  upon, 
rather  than  applauding  to  the  echo,  the  successful  "gobbler."  There 
is  no  need  of  committing  suicide  in  order  to  be  decent  and  moral. 

It  was  objected  a  year  ago,  we  remember,  to  the  old  system,  that  it 
occupied  too  much  of  the  year,  breaking  up  the  regular  meetings  during 
nearly  one  whole  term.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  is  not  at  all 
an  essential  or  necessary  part  of  the  old  system.  If  the  Societies  feel 
that  too  many  evenings  are  devoted  to  electioneering  purposes,  they 
can  speedily  remedy  the  evil.  There  is,  certainly,  no  occasion  for  for- 
bidding men  to  pledge,  or  discouraging  personal  electioneering  in  order 
to  preserve  the  meetings  of  the  summer  term  for  the  ordinary  Society 
exercises.  So,  in  general,  we  hold  that  the  abuses  complained  of 
under  the  old  system  are  easily  separable  from  it,  and  do  not  concern 
its  vital  nature,  while  the  new  system  is  a  blow,  already  felt,  at  the 
remaining  life  of  the  Societies,  and  a  manifest  encouragement  to  dis- 
honesty and  dishonor.  It  was  from  no  mean  motives  of  a  single  short- 
lived success  for  our  own  Society,  that  we  favored  the  restoration  of 
the  old  system  of  electioneering ;  but,  because  we  felt  in  ourselves  and 
saw  in  all  about  us,  that  the  new  system  was  destructive  of  the  high- 
est and  best  interests  of  the  Societies,  and  promotive  of  influences  and 
habits  at  variance  with  personal  integrity  and  public  honor.  We  saw, 
or  thought  we  saw,  not  only  the  interest  before  felt  in  the  campaigns, 
well-nigh  crushed  out,  but,  far  worse  than  this,  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of 
the  whole  year  sacrificed.  We  feel  a  strong  confidence,  that  there  is 
yet  to  come  a  healthy  reaction  in  the  feelings  of  our  College  commu- 
nity towards  our  large  Societies ;  that  public  debate  and  public  literary 
exercises  are  again  to  be  recognized  and  adopted,  as  one  great  depart- 
ment of  true  educational  discipline,  and  for  the  sake  of  such  a  result, 
we  have  desired  to  restore,  and  now  rejoice  to  see  restored,  the  old 
system  of  Society  electioneering.  d.  h.  c. 
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ANALYSIS. 

I.  1.  Genius  defined. 

2.  The  Highest  achievements  of  Genius  defined. 

3.  Faith  in  Moral  Truth  defined. 

II.  Faith  in  Moral  Truth  tends  necessarily  to  strengthen  and  purify  Genius. 

III.  Grounds  on  which  Faith  in  Moral  Truth  is  necessary  to  the  highest  achieve- 

ments of  Genius. 

1.  Faith  in  Moral  Truth  renders  Geuius  more  refined. 

2.  "     "       "  "  "  "  "      dignified. 

3.  "     "       "  "  "  "  "      useful. 

4.  "     "       "  "  "  "  "      permanent. 

5.  Faith  in  Moral  Truth  is  necessary  to  render  Genius  even  successful. 

ORATION. 

It  :s  certainly  difficult  to  define  genius.  We  might,  in  a  certain 
sense,  presume  it  to  be  an  ability  to  recognize  certain  laws  of  truth, 
and  to  produce  marked  effects,  in  either  conscious  or  unconscious  obe- 
dience to  those  laws.  Genius  is  often  termed  a  peculiar  creative 
power;  but  what  is  creative  power,  except  an  ability  to  see,  then  to 
combine  and  represent  in  art,  poetry  or  some  form  of  action,  truths 
which  have  always  existed.  Genius  is  generally  allied  with  an  ability 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  especially  with  a  certain 
magnetic  power  to  stimulate  all  mind  brought  in  contact  with  itself. 
But  we  deny  entirely  that  genius  is  necessarily  attached  to  that  erra- 
tic and  unbalanced  character  so  often  associated  with  it.  Our  nature 
is  limited,  and  when  strikingly  developed  in  some  faculties,  it  often 
shows  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  others.  This  is  the  peculiar  fault, 
but  by  no  means  the  necessity  of  genius.  Genius  is  more  bare  and 
noticeable,  not  greater,  in  a  character  devoid  of  every  other  excel- 
lence. Because  often  genius  can  achieve  eminence,  in  spite  of  its 
faults,  men  commit  the  fallacy  of  thinking  that  it  succeeds  on  ac- 
count of  its  faults.  Is  there  any  reason  in  supposing  that  vices  and 
eccentricities  increase  one's  power  ?     Is  it  not  a  natural  result  that 
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one  should  improve  the  quality  of  his  mind,  when  he  overcomes  the 
failings  of  his  character  ?  Are  Milton,  Newton,  Pascal,  any  weaker  in 
genius,  because  they  were,  in  a  human  sense,  perfect  men.  Apart  of 
the  solar  spectrum  shows  brilliant  colors,  but  the  whole  of  it  produces 
that  perfect  light  which  is  itself  invisible.  The  most  powerful  forces 
and  the  greatest  minds  in  nature  are  balanced,  calm,  self-possessed, 
silent.  If  the  allusion  be  not  irreverent,  we  would  ask,  if  when  we 
fix  our  attention  upon  a  single  point,  in  the  mind  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, and  consider  that  mind  merely  as  a  mind  of  infinite  genius,  could 
we  associate  with  it  any  of  that  straining  and  weariness,  that  hurried 
and  restless  action,  which  belongs  to  aspiring  littleness  on  earth  1 
That  genius  sways  the  universe,  in  the  calmness  of  perfect  power, 
and  is  content  to  reveal  the  smallest  part  of  its  greatness. 

The  highest  achievements  of  genius,  we  understand  to  be,  the 
efforts  of  genius  which  cooperate  best  with  the  plans  of  the  Deity, 
and  are  most  efficient  for  the  good  of  creation.  We  will  endeavor  to 
show,  that  faith  in  moral  truth  is  essential  to  these  achievements. 

Under  moral  truth,  we  suppose  to  be  comprehended  all  moral  and 
spiritual  facts.  Faith  in  moral  truth  is  a  belief  in  moral  facts— not  an 
assent  to  indefinite  religious  statements, — an  ability  to  see  things  as 
they  are.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  faith  in  real  truth,  be  it  his- 
torical, physical,  or  scientific,  will  strengthen  the  mind.  Our  minds 
are  constructed  to  believe  in  realities  ;  skepticism  is  a  state  at  once 
unnatural,  disagreeable  and  weakening;  belief  is  a  state  of  repose 
and  of  strengh.  But  not  only  does  faith  strengthen  the  intellect; 
in  the  wondrous  connection  of  our  faculties,  it  acts  instantly  upon 
the  feelings,  and  affects  the  entire  nature.  An  earnest  feeling  is  the 
complement  of  a  profound  conviction,  and  follows  it,  as  the  night 
the  day.  And  as  in  the  progress  of  nature,  faith  comprehends  truths 
which  are  greater  and  more  vital,  feeling  becomes  purer  and  stronger, 
and  the  mind  approximates  more  to  its  highest  achievements.  It 
follows,  then,  that  genius  can  only  reach  its  highest  achievements  un- 
der the  influence  of  moral  truth ;  for  so  far  as  our  faculties  can  de- 
cide, moral  truth  is  the  highest  form  of  truth  existing.  Moral  truth 
is  that  in  which  a  believer  comes  nearest  to  the  mind  of  the  Deity, 
and  nearest  to  infinite  perfection.  Moral  truth  is  the  great  central 
sun  of  all  truth,  and,  although  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  every 
other  ;  it  is  that  to  which  all  other  truth  is  subservient ;  perhaps  that 
for  which  all  other  truth  exists. 

The  soul  is  constructed  to  be  moved  and  regulated  by  moral  forces 
like  gravitation.     He  who  advances  in  knowledge  of  moral  truth,  witf 
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not  find  his  mind  perfected  in  a  mere  subordinate  speciality,  but  the 
pendulum  of  his  nature  beats  with  a  more  firm  and  steady  motion. 
Moral  truth,  in  its  inexhaustible  variety  of  application,  can  act  upon 
each  character  in  a  different  way ;  it  can  bear  on  the  soul  with  the 
force  of  a  tempest,  it  can  restrain  with  a  delicate  bridle  hand,  it  can 
draw  out  the  timid  with  gentle  and  seductive  persuasion.  Genius* 
without  its  influence,  can  never  approximate  to  its  highest  achieve- 
ments ;  it  will  be  restless,  introverting,  mistaking  small  things  for 
great.  It  is  in  vain  to  cite  men  of  eminent  genius  who  have  lived 
without  moral  truth  ;  many  such  have  existed,  but  they  cannot  alto- 
gether weigh  one  inference  against  the  certain  fact,  that  the  entire  ten- 
dency of  moral  truth  is  to  expand  and  to  purify  genius.  In  the  days 
when  moral  truth  was  less  perfectly  revealed  than  at  present,  and  ge- 
nius dazzled  men  by  splendid  sinning,  it  may  have  been  thought  that  ge- 
nius found  more  latitude  when  freed  from  moral  restraints,  though  a  tho- 
rough examination  would  show  that  it  found  much  less.  Nor  did  this 
guilty  and  immoral  genius  accomplish  true  success,  or  play  anywhere 
in  the  range  of  its  highest  achievements,  for  the  highest  achievements 
of  genius  are  not  to  display  its  own  power,  and  usurp  that  adoration 
which  belongs  to  its  Maker.  Thunder  and  lightning  make  commo- 
tion, and  seem  to  effect  little  else ;  sunlight,  dews,  wind  and  rain,  pro- 
duce permanent  results. 

We  will  specify  some  of  the  methods  in  which  faith  in  moral  truth 
becomes  essential  to  the  highest  achievements  of  genius. 

Faith  in  moral  truth  can  exert  upon  genius  a  refining  tendency.  All 
exaggeration  and  falsehood  bring  a  coarse  influence,  but  there  is  a 
delicacy  of  thought  required  in  seeing  things  exactly  as  they  are.  The 
inquirer  for  truth,  constantly  familiar  with  objects  so  much  greater 
than  himself,  is  continually  placed  in  a  modest  and  chaste  attitude. 
These  moral  influences  will  perceptibly  chasten  an  ordinary  mind ; 
how  much  more  will  they  refine  the  delicate  texture  of  a  genius.  He 
who  investigates  moral  truth  from  mere  curiosity,  must  gradually  be 
pervaded  by  a  mild,  delicious  sense  of  its  beauty  and  proportion,  while 
the  heart  is  mellowed  by  incessant  contact  with  delicate  beauty,  like 
the  fruit  into  whose  texture  has  grown  the  result  of  a  hundred  sun- 
shines. The  artist  whose  soul  is  pervaded  by  spiritual  faith,  paints  the 
Transfiguration  and  the  wondrous  face  of  the  Virgin,  while  genius 
without  moral  delicacy  paints,  with  the  best  execution,  Dutch  gardens, 
perhaps  a  Horse  Fair.  Dean  Swift,  with  a  mind  almost  equal  to  that 
of  Milton  in  force  and  concentration,  had  little  moral  delicacy;  com- 
pare the  coarse  productions  of  his  genius  with  the  holy  and  etherial 
beauty  of  parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost. 
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But  not  only  is  moral  truth  necessary  to  render  genius  refined ;  with- 
out it  the  works  of  genius  can  neither  be  dignified  nor  substantial. 
Dignity  in  the  exhibition  of  genius  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  to  which  that  genius  is  devoted.  Is  it  reason- 
able that  when  moral  subjects  form  the  employment  of  nearly  our 
whole  existence,  any  subject  can  be  comparatively  important  which  is 
confined  to  the  present  smallest  part  of  it?  Genius  which  is  not 
spent  upon  moral  subjects,  or  subjects  in  harmony  with  morality,  will 
be  spent  on  trifles,  and  an  artist,  who  should  paint  ant  hills  instead  of 
mountains,  and  pools  instead  of  oceans,  would  be  no  more  absurd  than 
he  who  neglects  things  great  and  eternal,  and  wastes  his  energies  on 
things  little  and  temporary.  Moral  subjects  will  render  genius  great, 
for  they  are  great,  and  subjects  which  do  not  recognize  morality  will 
belittle  genius,  for  they  are  little.  Many  an  ancient  artist  wasted  his 
talents  in  carving  Fauns  and  Satyrs  with  the  legs  of  goats,  while  the 
devout  sculptor  toiled  to  embody  in  the  marble  his  sublime  conception 
of  Jupiter  and  Apollo.  Compare  the  many  shallow  and  insipid  char- 
acters of  the  ancient  stage  with  the  profound  moral  creations  of  Anti- 
gone and  Prometheus.  Genius  without  moral  character  is  not  a  res- 
ponsible power,  it  can  have  no  influence;  like  Undine,  it  is  a  beautiful 
creation,  but,  alas,  without  a  soul. 

The  influence  of  moral  truth  can  thus  render  genius  refined  and 
dignified ;  it  renders  it  also  more  useful  to  mankind,  which  is  more 
important  than  either. 

Mankind  are  constructed  to  advance  by  the  aid  of  one  another's 
minds ;  the  various  species  of  intellect  are  adapted  to  one  another  like 
the  different  instruments  of  an  orchestra,  and  notwithstanding  much 
discord  and  confusion  in  the  world,  we  can  see  this  tendency  to  har. 
mony. 

It  is  certain  that  each  mind  is  constructed  for  an  essential  use,  nor 
is  genius  any  exception  to  this  rule. 

In  the  remote  and  complex  relations  of  human  affairs,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  decide  what  is  the  best  use  of  genius,  but  genius  will  cer- 
tainly be  safe  in  fulfilling,  or  attemping  to  fulfill,  that  purpose  for 
which  the  Creator  intended  it.  Now  the  whole  study  of  moral  truth 
has  a  gravitating  tendency  to  moderate  all  extravagances,  remove 
false  pride,  and  place  each  mind  just  in  that  situation  to  which  it  is 
best  adapted.  Moreover,  moral  truth,  emanating  from  the  source  of 
all  generosity,  carries  with  it  an  expanding  tendency,  and  a  genius, 
under  the  influence  of  moral  truth,  will  not  merely  seek  to  display  it- 
self, but  will  aim  to  improve  and  harmonize  all  elements  with  which 
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it  comes  in  contact,  and  cooperate,  so  far  as  in  it  lies,  with  the  plans 
of  the  Great  Original.  The  religious,  the  healthy,  the  perfect,  and 
therefore  the  only  natural  genius,  will  delight  in  giving ;  like  the  mag- 
net, it  will  impart  and  gather  strength  by  imparting ;  it  will  not  de- 
pend upon  its  own  prosperity,  but  its  joy  will  be  in  the  joy  of  mankind, 
and  their  glory  will  be  its  glory.  Except  in  the  way  of  exciting  and 
amusing,  what  immoral  genius  has  ever  proved  a  benefit  to  humanity, 
unless  Providence  has  in  some  extraordinary  manner  overruled  its  evil 
deeds  for  good  1 

That  genius  which  has  most  of  all  expanded  the  human  reason,  car- 
ried consciousness  to  new  spheres  and  brought  human  nature  nearer 
to  the  divine,  has  belonged  to  such  men  as  Socrates,  Shakspeare,  New- 
ton. The  Byrons,  the  Rosseaus,  the  Alexanders  and  Tamerlanes  of 
history  have  made  consternation,  and  the  world  has  moved  on  as  be- 
fore. Genius  without  moral  truth  has  hissed  across  the  heavens  like 
a  meteor ;  genius  with  moral  truth  shines  like  a  star,  and  will  shine 
for  ever  and  ever. 

These  considerations  are  leading  us  to  the  additional  important 
truth,  that  the  effects  of  genius  which  is  under  moral  influence  will 
tend  to  be  permanent.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  in  the  progress 
of  the  world  all  error  will  certainly  perish,  and  any  force  of  talent 
spent  in  its  cause  can  only  defer  the  period  of  its  inevitable  decay. 
It  is  involved  in  the  constitution  of  things,  that  truth  of  every  species 
will  last  while  the  world  endures,  but  moral  truth  may  seem  clearer  than 
ever,  even  when  the  world  does  not  endure.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
toiling  genius  of  civilization  will  carry  nothing  on  its  march  which 
can  be  left  behind.  The  world  was  once  at  Nineveh,  it  was  once  at 
Egypt ;  everything  dear  to  the  heart  of  humanity,  learning,  religion, 
genius,  art,  centered  there,  yet  civilization  has  rolled  on  and  left  Egypt 
a  fossil  on  the  Nile,  and  the  stork  builds  her  nest  even  in  the  halls  of 
Sennacherib.  The  ark  of  the  world  was  once  in  Greece.  Where  is 
she  now  ?  In  poetry,  eloquence  and  art  she  still  speaks  to  us,  but 
alas,  'tis  from  her  tomb.  We  might  have  thought  that  Rome  in  her 
growth  of  eight  centuries,  had  become  to  the  world  a  necessity,  yet 
civilization  could  throw  all  her  glory  and  power  a  prey  to  the  Goths 
and  the  Vandals.  The  world  can  do  without  Egypt,  it  can  do  without 
Greece,  it  can  do  without  Rome  ;  moral  truth  it  cannot  do  without. 
Principalities  and  powers  shall  pass  away,  and  let  them  go ;  kingdoms 
shall  crumble,  while  vigor  and  beauty  spring  from  their  ruin  ;  genera- 
tions flit  a  moment  in  the  sunshine  and  pass  on  to  the  long  night; 
yet,  amid  all  this  frailty  and  desolation,  truth  exists,  not  the  semblance 
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of  truth  carved  in  the  marble,  not  the  body  of  truth  embalmed  in  the 
mummy,  but  in  herself  vital,  she  can  rise  from  ashes  like  the  phoenix, 
she  renews  her  youth  like  the  eagle,  she  scatters  on  her  votaries  vigor 
and  joy  and  immortal  beauty,  neither  is  she  ever  weary ;  giving  does 
not  impoverish  her,  nor  is  she  enriched  by  withholding.  Under  her 
care  the  frail  human  genius  shall  be  safe,  even  as  the  oak  which  stands 
firm  in  the  tempest  preserves  the  little  flower  at  its  root.  The  efforts 
of  genius  spent  in  the  service  of  moral  truth  will  be  permanent ;  they 
will  share  the  permanence  of  the  subject ;  they  will  be  immortal,  for 
they  have  grafted  themselves  upon  immortality  itself.  When  we  see 
a  genius  despising  moral  influence,  we  should  mourn  that  the  beautiful 
work  of  the  divine  artist  is  passing  on  to  oblivion  and  certain  decay. 
Voltaire  warred  upon  moral  truth ;  unhappy  man ;  he  might  better 
have  warred  upon  the  attraction  of  gravitation  ;  but  the  world  has 
already  commenced  to  forget  him,  and  he  is  justly  thought  to  have 
achieved  any  but  the  highest  efforts  of  his  own  extraordinary  genius. 
But  the  world  will  improve  a  great  deal  before  it  will  outgrow  an  ap- 
preciation of  Paradise  Lost,  or  the  poems  of  Dante,  or  the  poetic,  spir- 
itual art  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo ;  for,  however  the  customs  of 
future  ages  may  change,  men  will  always  be  constituted  with  deep  re- 
ligious feelings,  to  which  these  works  appeal. 

We  come  now  to  our  last  proposition,  that  without  the  influence  of 
moral  truth  genius  cannot  even  be  successful.  We  are  forced  here  to 
inquire  what  is  success ;  and  perhaps  we  may  say  that  success  con- 
sists in  achieving  the  object  for  which  we  are  placed  here.  And  that 
object  may  be  to  promote,  according  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  our 
abilities,  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  mankind  and  our  own  highest 
development.  We  do  not  see  but  that  a  genius,  who  ignores  moral 
truth,  fails  in  all  three  of  these  ends.  Whatever  may  be  his  success 
in  some  particulars,  he  has  played  Hamlet,  and  Hamlet's  part  is  left 
out.  It  may  seem  strange  to  declare  that  some  men,  who  have  filled 
the  world  with  their  fame  and  glory,  have  nevertheless  failed  in  life. 
They  have  succeeded  in  subordinate  ends  and  failed  in  main  ends  ;  like 
the  man  in  the  interpreter's  vision,  they  have  succeeded  in  raking  up 
rubbish,  and  have  not  seen  the  golden  crown  to  be  had  for  the  reaching. 
A  genius  disposed  to  live  by  the  aid  of  moral  truth,  may  indeed  lose 
some  temporal  advantages,  without  which  he  can  be  happy,  and  the 
applause  of  the  crowd,  who  would,  the  next  moment,  applaud  his  op- 
ponent. 

Yet,  not  for  the  glory  or  Csesar  of  the  treasures  of  Croesus  would 
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he  take  any  other  course.  Such  an  one  feels  that  he  is  watched  with 
interest  by  that  mind,  compared  with  which  all  the  mind  in  existence 
is  nothing ;  his  soul  is  pervaded  with  a  certain  inexpressible  sweetness, 
and  his  nature  throbs  with  power  elastic  and  irresistible.  In  prosper- 
ity he  will  be  moderate,  in  adversity  he  will  hope,  in  himself  he  will 
be  equal  to  every  situation,  and  disappointment  shall  only  give  him 
experience  and  strength.  It  rests  for  him  to  do  his  part,  and  for  God 
to  determine  the  result  of  it.  It  is  not  for  man  to  decide  what  all  the 
relations  and  remote  influences  of  a  life's  work  are,  but  builded  on 
moral  truth,  genius  may  be  sure  that  it  is  advancing  to  its  highest 
happiness  and  its  highest  power;  it  shall  be  refined,  dignified,  useful, 
permanent,  successful. 


Hushed  and  still  the  night  has  come, 
Bringing  its  shadows  one  by  one, 
Trailing  them  over  the  busy  town, 
Shrouding  it  all  in  sombre  brown. 
Dark  is  the  window.     Closed  the  door. 
Telling  that  labor  is  o'er. 

Lights  hang  out  in  the  darkened  skies, 
Peering  down  with  their  loving  eyes, 
Here  and  there  thro'  the  thick  leafed  trees, 
Moving  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze : 
Pointing  the  way  on  high  they  seem, 
Shining  with  steady  beam. 

"What  the  thoughts  the  shadows  bring  ? 
What  do  they  say  to  the  cares  that  cling 
Heavily  round  my  wearied  feet  ? 
Coming  at  nightfall  me  to  greet, 
Gently  upon  my  head  they  fall, 
Hiding  my  troubles  all. 

Not  'till  glare  of  day  is  fled 

Glimmer  these  lights  in  the  blue  o'erhead ; 

Glorious  though  they  be  and  light, 

Darkness  alone  reveals  the  sight. 

So  gleam  often  God's  choicest  gifts 

Down  through  the  cloudy  rifts. 
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Sorrows  are  the  shades  that  come 
Hovering  over  thy  soul  in  bloom ; 
But  if  the  eye  shall  fail  to  see 
Aught  but  the  darkened  canopy, 
Then  shall  afflictions  ever  be 
Burthen  of  ill  to  thee. 

Never  storms  so  fierce  shall  rise 
Blotting  the  stars  from  the  clouded  skies ; 
Never  shall  woes  and  griefs  appear 
Hiding  the  light  serene  and  clear, 
"When  the  heart  turns  from  these  above, 
Feeling  that  God  is  love. 

Softly  fall,  then,  shades  of  night ! 

Out  of  darkness  gleams  the  light ! 

Beautiful  symbol !  bidding  the  soul 

Upward  look  when  over  it  roll 

Gloomy  cares,  and  hush  its  fears, 

Checking  the  falling  tears.  w.  c  R. 


Significant  of  Spthris. 

A  symbol  is  a  comparison,  baptized  in  the  heart's  font,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  soul,  from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use, — like  a  child 
adopted,  to  become  a  household  treasure,  ever  present,  ever  during. 
The  kaleidoscope  of  the  mind  presents  them  to  us  fresh  and  fair  as 
fancy  shakes  and  forms  them  at  her  will.  And  the  pilgrim  soul,  feel- 
ing the  need  of  milestones  to  mark, — of  settled  principles  to  guide, — » 
and  of  remembrancers  to  recall  his  progress,  sets  apart  to  this  special 
office,  symbol,  and  watch-word,  and  rite.  Man  loves  to  symbolize  the 
great,  eternal  truths  that  rule  his  life.  For  we  can  only  judge  of 
things  unseen,  by  those  which  are  seen.  We  clutch  at  the  infinite,  and 
embrace  the  finite  still.  We  can  but  hold  the  microscope  to  the  finite, 
and  magnify  it  into  the  infinite.  Thus  we  link  symbol  and  truth  to- 
gether, that  one  may  explain,  and  each  recall  the  other.  It  is  well  for 
us  that  the  carnal  things  of  time  can  be  made  to  speak  to  us  of  the 
incarnate.    The  stars  and  stripes  are  not  so  dear  to  every  heart,  from 
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any  intrinsic  worth,  but  because  they  symbolize  the  principles  our 
fathers  fought  to  maintain, — the  victory  they  won.  For  that  we  are 
ready  to  make  that  flag  more  glorious  with  our  victory,  or  redder  with 
our  blood.  Who  has  not  some  symbol  that  speaks  to  him  of  friends, 
of  home,  of  duty, — symbols  that  are  the  wires  on  which  the  electric 
flash  of  love  may  pass  from  the  heart  to  its  object  ]  There  is  a  grave- 
yard in  the  recesses  of  every  heart.  There  buried  hopes  lie  broken, — 
there  buried  love  lies  sleeping.  The  grass  grows  green  over  their 
graves,  and  they  are  forgotten  ;  but  the  dead  are  there.  And  memo- 
ry, roused  by  some  old  token  or  remembered  word,  calls  up  the  whole, 
with  all  the  agony  of  grief, — not  altogether  mournful,  for  new  strength 
comes  from  communion  with  the  dead. 

"  Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer ; 
Kind  rebukes  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  their  lips  of  air." 

The  Divine  One  symbolizes  His  glory  to  His  creatures.  He  has 
written  His  covenant  on  the  sky,  in  the  seven-fold  bow  ;  heaven's  eter- 
nal light  glorifying  the  restored  offering  that  earth  has  given  to  hea- 
ven. From  this  use  of  symbols,  man  is  apt  to  pass  to  its  abuse, — to 
symbol-worship  for  God-worship. 

And  words,  again,  are  symbols,  even  symbols  of  thought.  Spring- 
ing themselves,  Minerva-like,  from  the  brain,  they  symbolize  the  kin- 
dred thoughts  that  daily  rise,  clothing  them  with  the  glittering  pano- 
ply of  speech.  And  yet,  aside  from  this  common  and  primary  use, 
words  have  a  deep  and  abiding  meaning  to  the  individual,  like  a  well 
of  thought,  continually  welling  up  in  the  soul.  Words,  watchwords, 
mottoes,  symbolize  infinitely  more  than  the  mere  etymology  would 
warrant, — the  love  of  friends  that  spoke  them,  the  times  that  called 
them  forth,  and  multitudes  of  thoughts  that  wander  back  over  the 
fields  of  the  past,  and  ardently  long  for  and  dream  over  the  future. 
The  grand  watchword  of  "  Liberty"  sounds  in  our  ears,  as  it  comes 
down  the  ages,  wafted  by  the  eager  aspirations  of  the  omnipresent 
past,  which,  in  its  strivings  to  clutch  it,  has  ever  driven  it  forward,  as 
a  rich  legacy  to  the  future, — never  backward.  It  sounds  in  our  ears, 
sacred  with  the  memory  of  the  martyred. 

But  the  heart  strangely  wanders  and  forgets  its  first,  earnest  love. 
The  daily  returning  symbols,  that  keep  watch  at  the  doors  of  the 
heart,  lose  their  efficiency,  and  cold,  forgetful  thoughts  spring  up  and 
find  access  there,  and  the  holiest  place  of  love,  in  the  heart,  is  defiled 
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in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  strange  priests  burn  incense  at  its  altar. 
And  to  revive  and  strengthen  the  heart  in  its  allegiance,  man  has  in- 
stituted anniversary  rites.  In  their  periodical  returns,  they  are  greet- 
ed as  long  absent  friends,  and  in  their  active  celebration  exert  a  pecu- 
liarly strong  influence.  How  they  swarm  with  memories  of  the  past  f 
A  man  may  have  lived  and  toiled  for  years,  and  he  shall  condense  all 
the  life,  all  the  toil,  m  one  short  hour's  celebration.  And  man  must 
live  reckless,  and  toil  long,  to  efface  such  a  season  from  his  memory. 
Who  can  estimate  the  power  that  the  Olympic  games  exercised  over 
the  Grecian  States,  with  their  intense  incitements  to  physical  and  men- 
tal culture.  We  may  have  thought  that  our  own  national  celebra- 
tion was  a  fruitless  display  of  evanescent  patriotism,  but  events  show- 
that  it  has  fostered  the  spirit  of  '76  in  our  hearts,  and  left  all  its 
strength  there,  and  another  Thermopylae  and  Bunker's  Hill  shall  be 
consecrated  in  song  and  story. 

Thus  does  the  significance  of  symbols  appear,  as  they  bind  the  heart,, 
with  their  three-fold  bands  of  symbols,  words  and  rites — the  band  of 
matter — the  band  of  thought — the  band  of  action.  And  the  three- 
fold band  is  not  easily  broken;  resistless  as  the  "sweet  influences  of 
Pleiades,"  strong  as  the  "bands  of  Orion."  If  such  power  exists  in 
these  weak  symbols,  let  their  power  be  felt.  Exalt  them  to  the  rank 
and  dignity  they  deserve.  Let  them  not  mock  the  soul  with  a  name, 
without  the  substance.  Let  every  anniversary  be  true  life  condensed — 
our  progress  carved  on  the  mile-stone  we  there  set  up.  So  when  the 
waters  of  Lethe  shall  steal  gently  over  the  memory,  submerging  the 
past,  and  flow  around  our  hieroglyphic  mile-stones  that  peep  above 
the  general  flood,  on  them  shall  we  find  a  true  transcript  of  our  life, 
and  the  review  will  be  joyous.  Pleasantly  do  such  memories  float  on 
the  old  man's  soul,  and  with  silvered  locks  and  failing  strength  he  will; 
linger  around  these  monumental  stones  of  life. 

Our  college  life  is  thickly  studded  with  these  symbols  and  anniver- 
saries in  college,  in  class,  in  society.  Is  their  real  significance,  as. 
symbols,  preserved'?  Are  they  vocal  with  the  memories  of  the  past 
they  were  instituted  to  commemorate  ?  Do  they  speak  forth  to  the 
heart  all  the  deep  love  and  earnest  adherence  to  grand  principles  they 
legitimately  symbolize  ?  Verily,  often  lurks  the  spirit  of  hollow- 
hearted,  intense  selfishness,  under  the  glowing  symbol  of  love, — the 
offering  of  Cain  on  the  altar  of  Abel, — the  answer  to  all  its  winning 
appeals,  the  cold  shrug  of  indifference.  Verily,  often  the  celebration 
of  college  anniversaries  wakes  not  a  single  string  of  memory's  harp  to 
melody  sweet,  but  sweeps  across  the  strings  with  wild,  discordant 
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clangor,  and  shocks  the  quiet  nerves  of  sense.  Joy  is,  indeed,  the 
dominant  feeling  on  an  anniversary,  but  let  it  be  the  manly  expres- 
sion of  the  feelings  of  earnest,  educated  men,  and  not  the  laughter 
that  buffoonery  awakes.  Let  it  be  pleasant  recollections  pleasantly 
commemorated,  and  not  license,  with  uncombed  locks  and  leering  vis- 
age, trampling  on  manly  self-respect  and  good  taste, — perchance  on 
something  dearer  and  holier.  The  exercises  of  Presentation  Day  are 
admirably  adapted,  in  their  design  and  general  performance,  to  fulfil 
the  grand  end  of  any  anniversary, — the  wreathing  of  poetic  laurels 
around  the  memory  of  a  four  year's  struggle, — the  earnest  words  and 
counsels  of  a  manly  heart, — the  smoking  of  the  pipe  of  peace, — the 
histories  of  those  who  have  fallen  out  by  the  way,  weary  with  the 
march  of  college  life,— the  planting  of  the  ivy, — the  farewell  to  their 
homes  and  halls, — the  last,  sad,  dissolving  circle  of  parting.  Truly, 
in  glory  rises  the  morning-star  of  manhood  upon  life. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  reform.  Listen  to  its  teachings.  Though 
it  be  an  olden  college  custom,  weigh  it  in  the  balances,  judge  it  by  the 
standard  of  consistency  and  common  sense.  If  it  be  found  wanting, 
spare  not  the  knife  that  shall  trim  off  useless  branches,  or  the  axe 
that  shall  hew  down  unfruitful  trees.  So  shall  they,  in  after  years, 
like  these  lofty  elms,  wave  in  a  green  old  age,  over  memory's  inner 
temple  and  hearth-stone,  through  their  branches  gleaming  the  sunny 
recollections  of  the  time  when — 

"  Life  went  a  maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 

When  we  were  young."  T.  Gr.  T. 


§00h  Ifaiixm 

MRS.   PIOZZI  AND  DR.   JOHNSON. 

Autobiography.    Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of  Mrs.  Piozzi.    Ticknor&Co.   1861. 

All  who  are  interested  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  should  read, 
in  connection  with  that  incomparable  biography,  these  reminiscences 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi.  In  parts  of  this  work,  Johnson  is  pictured  out  as 
she  saw  and  knew  him,  by  the  fireside,  at  table,  in  the  drawing-room, 
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on  the  street,  in  conversation,  and  in  solitude ;  in  moods  of  joy  and 
moods  of  sorrow — just  as  lie  actually  lived,  talked,  and  suffered  among 
men.  Carlyle  somewhere  says ;  "  I  want  to  know  what  a  man  eats, 
what  time  he  gets  up,  what  color  his  stockings  are.  There's  no  use  of 
any  man's  writing  a  biography,  unless  he  can  tell  what  no  one  else  can 
tell."  Judged  by  this  standard,  this  autobiography  is  an  invaluable 
gem. 

The  facts  of  her  life,  of  interest,  are  briefly  these.  She  was  a  lady 
of  Welsh  extraction,  of  good  education  and  lively  talents.  She  was 
first  married  to  a  Mr.  Thrale.  Through  the  efforts  of  a  mutual  friend, 
Dr.  Johnson  was  introduced  to  the  family,  having  heard  of  her  fame 
as  a  conversationalist.  Both  parties  were  pleased,  and  his  invitations 
to  their  house  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  at  last  he  became 
one  of  the  family,  and  an  apartment  was  appropriated  to  him.  She 
was  married  a  second  time  to  a  famous  musician,  Piozzi,  and  resided 
for  a  while  in  Italy.  Her  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson  lasted  during 
twenty  years.  Much  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  interesting  and 
amusing  conversations  between  them.  These  tete-a-tetes  are  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  great  and  insignificant,  humorous  and  solemn,  and 
assist  us  very  materially  in  getting  a  comprehension  of  the  genius  and 
deformity  of  that  literary  lion.  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  familiar  with  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  was  at  home  in  the  whole  field  of  literature, 
and  her  conversation  had  for  Dr.  Johnson  an  irresistible  charm.  These 
interviews  are  reported  in  order  of  occurrence,  thus  :  one  moment  they 
are  analyzing  English  poetry  or  Grecian  oratory ;  the  next  paragraph, 
Dr.  Johnson  is  criticising  some  lady's  cloak  or  head-dress ;  now,  they 
are  eagerly  discussing  the  merits  of  a  slaughtered  turkey,  and,  again, 
are  commenting  on  the  performances  at  the  last  opera. 

Much  of  the  book  is  filled  with  her  correspondence  with  Dr.  John- 
son and  others,  and  miscellaneous  original  compositions  in  prose  and 
verse.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  a  very  good  one,  and  the  por- 
tions relating  to  her  acquaintance  with  the  great  I  am  of  his  century, 
must  be  interesting  and  profitable  for  all.  For  sale  by  Thomas  H. 
Pease,  No.  83  Chapel  street. 

ANECDOTES  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE. 

Scottish  Life  and  Character.    By  Dean  Ramsay.     Ticknor  &  Field.     1861. 

The  design  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  the  introduction,  is  to  pre- 
serve, from  the  decay  and  forgetfulness  of  time,  the  anecdotes  and 
customs  of  the  Scotch  of  olden  times — to  picture,  before  the  present 
generation,  the  Scottish  character  as  it  was  years  ago.    The  subjects 
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of  which  it  treats  are  these  :  Religious  feelings  and  religious  observ- 
ances.—  Old  Scottish  conviviality. —  Old  Scottish  Domestic  servant. — 
Humor  proceeding  fro7n  Scottish  language,  including  Scottish  jwov- 
erbs. —  Scottish  stories  of  wit  and  humor. 

The  book  is  indeed  a  kind  of  museum  of  antiquated  traditions,  sto- 
ries and  anecdotes  of  every  kind,  particularly  of  the  clergy  and  peas- 
antry, and  handed  down  from  lip  to  lip  through  many  generations. — 
The  lovers  of  wit  and  humor  will  enjoy  these — they  are  original  and 
racy ;  the  lovers  of  Scotch  simplicity  and  honesty  will  enjoy  them — 
they  are  truthful  pictures  of  Scottish  morals  and  Scottish  hearts.  To 
be  found  at  T.  H.  Pease's. 


SOCIETY    ELECTIONS, 

The  Elections  in  the  public  Societies  were  held  on  "Wednesday  evening,  May  29th. 
The  result  of  the  elections  was  as  follows : 

LINONIA.  BROTHERS  IN  UNITY. 

President, 
J.  A.  Ward.  H.  P.  Johnston. 

Vice  President, 
J.  W.  Alling.  J.  F.  Brown. 

Secretary. 
S.  Cooper.  0.  H.  Payne. 

Vice  Secretary, 
H.  P.  Boyden.  M.  H.  Williams. 

At  the  succeeding  meeting  of  the  Societies,  the  elections  for  orators  at  the  State- 
ment of  Facts,  resulted  as  foliows : 

LINONIA.  BROTHERS  IN  UNITY. 

Senior  Orator, 
D.  H.  Chamberlain.  J.  P.  Blake. 

Junior  Orator, 
C.  J.  Arms.  J.  F.  Brooks. 

Censor, 
R.  Morse. 

On  the  evening  of  the  elections  the  Linonian  Society  resolved,  by  a  nearly  unan- 
imous vote,  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  electioneering.  Therefore  this  year  is  to 
be  characterized  by  a  resurrection  of  the  pulling,  hauling,  car-tending  and  speechifying 
of  years  gone  by.  This  subject  of  "  electioneering"  has  been  a  much  vexed  one  in 
Yale,  and  we  seem  as  far  as  ever  from  a  satisfactory  solution.  Both  systems  have 
evils,  both  have  advantages.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  Yale  when  some  style  of 
campaigning  can  be  agreed  upon,  which  shall  be  free  from  the  objection  of  duplicity 
and  fraud  belonging  to  the  new  system,  and  the  extremes  and  ridiculous  excesses  of 
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the  old  one.  Those  who  desire,  can  find  an  able  article  on  this  subject,  in  the 
present  number,  by  one  of  our  contributors.  If  any  of  those  holding  different 
views  from  those  therein  expressed  are  disposed  to  offer  a  reply  to  that  article,  we 
should  be  happy  to  publish  it. 


SOCIETY    OF    INQUIRY    ELECTION. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  4th,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

James  H.  Crosby,  President, 
Cyrus  W.  Francis,  Vice  President, 
Erastus  Blakeslee,  Recording  Secretary, 
Charles  W.  Whittelsey,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
David  B.  Lyman,  Treasurer, 
L.  P.  Treadwell,  Librarian. 


BEETHOVEN    SOCIETY    ELECTIONS. 

The  Beethoven  Society  held  its  annual  election,  June  1st,  with  the  following 
result : — 

"Wm.  D.  Anderson.  '62,  President  and  Musical  Director, 

H.  P.  Deforest,  '62,  Yice  President, 

A.  F.  Judd,  '62,  Treasurer, 

C.  S.  Sheldon,  '63,  Secretary, 

J.  Williams,  '64,  Librarian, 

H.  Kingsbury,  '63,  1st  Organist. 

F.  E.  Goodrich,  '64,  2d  Organist. 


SPOON  CONCERT. 

A  Promenade  Concert  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wooden  Spoon  Committee,  was 
held  in  Music  Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  June  17.  The  attendance  was  good,  the 
music  excellent,  the  evening  fine.  Every  thing  conspired  to  make  it  an  occasion  of 
interest  and  pleasure  to  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend. 


WOODEN    SPOON. 

This  is  always  the  crowning  pleasure  of  Presentation  Week.  Junior  Exhibitions, 
Commencements,  Prize  Speaking,  are  always  intolerably  wearisome  to  all  except 
the  parties  immediately  concerned.  It  is  true  these  occasions  are  usually  well  pat- 
ronized, but  after  all,  the  audiences  can  all  be  divided  into  three  classes  ;  first,  friends 
in  the  city  and  from  abroad,  who  come  to  see  how  much  progress  their  hopefuls  have 
made  in  the  highway  to  glory ;  secondly,  young  ladies  who  come  to  throw  boquets,  air 
their  fans,  exhibit  their  Summer  hats  and  laugh  at  the  unfortunate  homely  young 
men ;  thirdly,  members  of  the  Faculty  and  Corporation,  who  sit  in  view  to  impart 
dignity  to  the  ceremonies  and  see  how  briskly  the  colts  gallop.  But  the  exercises 
at  Wooden  Spoon,  though  they  may  be  relatively  poor,  are  always  absolutely  good, 
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peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  sultry  month  of  June,  when  logic  becomes  nauseous 
even  to  metaphysicians,  and  the  sternest  Gradgrinds  of  community  are  willing  for 
once  to  attend  some  agreeable  nonsense  and  drink  in  the  melody  of  song.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  June  19,  the  most  brilliant  audience  New  Haven  ever  witnessed, 
assembled  at  an  early  hour  in  Music  Hall,  to  attend  the  Spoon  exercises  by  the  Jun- 
ior Class.     The  Programme  (aside  from  the  music)  on  this  occasion  was  as  follows  : 

Opening  Load. 

Latin  Salutatory — Arnold  W.  Catlin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Colloquy — "  Freshman  Year." 

High  Oration,  "  The  Unseen" — ElISHA  S.  Lyman,  Montreal,  C  E. 

Colloquy — "  Sophomore  Year" 

Philosophical  Oration,  "  Vis  Viva" — James  P.  Brown,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Colloquy — "Junior  Year." 

Poem,  "  Evening  from  Yale  Windows" — Henry  Holt,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPOON  ADDRESSES. 

Presentation — Melville  C.  Day,  Biddeford,  Me. 

Keception — Robert  K.  Weeks,  New  York  City. 

The  Germania  Band  discoursed  some  good  Music  during  the  intervals  of  the  per- 
formances, and  relieved  not  a  little  the  tedium  occasioned  by  the  delay  between  the 
parts. 

The  "  Opening  Load"  was  well  conceived,  but  on  account  of  insufficient  practice 
was  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  audience.  The  "Salutatory"  was  a  felicitous  blending 
of  Saxon  and  Latin,  delivered  with  ease  and  vigor — a  most  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  burlesques  that  were  to  follow.  The  Colloquies  were  arranged,  as  was  proper 
they  should  be,  in  order  of  climax ;  the  first  being  the  poorest,  the  second  better, 
and  the  last  best  of  all.  The  size  of  the  hall,  though  of  course  a  great  advantage 
on  account  of  the  numbers  it  accommodated,  was  yet  a  great  disadvantage,  as  the 
orators  in  the  Colloquies  could  not  be  distinctly  heard  even  by  those  quite  near  the 
stage.  To  this  cause  is  due  the  ill  success  of  the  first  Colloquy.  A  little  more 
practice  in  rehearsing  would  have  done  much  towards  removing  that  serious  difficul- 
ty. The  Oration  on  "The  Unseen"  was  warmly  applauded.  The  Philosophical  Ora- 
tion was  ingeniously  composed,  and  delivered  with  a  grace  of  manner  and  fullnes  of 
tone  that  afforded  a  pleasing  relief  from  the  indistinct  utterences  in  the  Colloquies. 
The  Poem  had  many  excellencies,  but  on  account  of  rapidity  and  indistinctiveness  in 
reading,  did  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserved. 

The  Presentation,  by  Mr.  Day,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Salutatory,  was 
the  greatest  success  of  the  evening.  Clear  and  vigorous  in  thought,  easy  and 
flowing  in  style,  and  earnest  in  delivery,  he  received  the  highest  compliment  any 
audience  can  give — unbroken  attention.  The  Reception,  by  Mr.  Weeks,  though  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  Presentation,  was  yet  well  written,  and  had  the  delivery  been 
more  oratorical,  would  have  been  well  received.  As  it  was,  the  effect  was  greatly 
marred  by  the  noise  in  the  galleries,  as,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
many  were  in  haste  to  make  their  exit. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Exhibition  was  a  pleasing  affair.  If  any  are  disposed  to 
find  fault  with  the  want  of  promptness  and  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  performers, 
they  must  remember  that  the  Committee  labored  under  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
— that,  indeed,  several  of  them  received  their  appointments  but  a  short  time  previous. 
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PRESENTATION    DAY. 

Presentation  Bays  and  Fourths  of  July  are  proverbially  favored  by  Providence. 
The  grumbling-  thunder  squalls  had  been  careering  and  dashing  about  New  Haven 
for  several  weeks,  keeping  a  continual  guerilla  warfare  with  comfort  and  sunshine 
— forestalling  parties  of  pleasure,  or  washing  away  their  joy  in  the  midst  of  their 
excursions — dashing  suddenly,  like  Arabian  coursers,  in  pouring  torrents  on  our 
citizens  in  their  summer  uniform— then  as  suddenly  retreating  and  leaving  old  Sol 
master  of  the  field.  In  plain  language,  showers  at  1  and  6  had  become  proverbial. 
But  a  few  days  ago  these  scattering  parties  and  guerilla  squads  entirely  withdrew 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and  the  sun  never  rose  brighter  or  clearer  than  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  19. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  Senior  Class  assembled  for  the  last  time  in  their 
familiar  seats  in  the  Chapel.  The  form  of  reading  off  the  names  of  the  class  in 
Latin  was  this  year  dispensed  with  ;  an  address  was,  however,  read  in  Latin  by  Prof. 
Thatcher,  and  another  also  by  the  President.  The  Class  Poem  was  then  delivered 
by  Edward  R.  Sill,  Windsor,  Conn.  This  was  a  poem  of  singular  beauty  and 
appropriativeness ;  it  exhibited  unmistakable  marks  of  natural  poetic  genius,  such 
as  rarely  blooms  within  these  dingy  cloisters.  The  delivery  could  have  been 
improved  in  force  and  variety,  but  perhaps  the  gentle  and  easy  manner  of  recitation 
that  he  employed  was  best  for  the  sentiments  he  expressed. 

The  Orator,  Sextus  Shearer,  Jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  held  the  audience  spell-bound 
during  the  entire  delivery  of  his  production.  His  subject  was,  "  The  educated  man 
in  private  life."  We  are  heartily  glad  that  one  man  has  dared  to  break  away  from 
the  circle  of  "perpetual  occultation"  in  which  all  other  class  orators  have  revolved 
for  years,  and  to  strike  off  one  tangent,  by  way  of  variety,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
This  oration  was  pregnant  with  original  thought,  clearly  and  familiarly  expressed. 
Every  sentence  bespoke  the  author's  individuality.  The  easy  and  natural  style  in 
which  it  was  delivered  made  the  oration,  on  the  whole,  the  most  acceptable  to  the  mass 
of  the  audience  of  any  to  which  we  have  ever  listened.  Good  as  it  was,  however,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  if  to  the  individuality  of  thought  and  brilliancy  of 
illustration  had  been  added  a  more  logical  connection  and  more  careful  expression. 
The  exercises  were  concluded  by  singing  the  Parting  Ode,  composed  by  J.  N.  Hyde, 
of  Cincinatti,  0. 

In  the  afternoon  the  usual  exercises  were  held  on  the  green  in  front  of  South 
Middle.  Songs  were  sung  as  class  after  class  had  sung  before — pipes  were  smoked 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  scores  of  previous  graduates  had  not  done  the  same — 
the  histories  were  read  amid  roars  of  laughter,  and  old  members  of  the  class 
were  cheered  as  future  generations  will  do,  no  doubt,  when  we  are  gone ;  finally 
the  ivy  was  planted  by  the  College  Library,  to  live  and  die  like  its  sister  plants 
beside  it.  The  Class  Historians  were  Robert  L.  Chamberlain,  John  C.  Kinney  and 
John  R.  Webster.  The  bad  taste  in  which  one  of  the  Histories  was  composed,  was 
very  unfortunate  both  for  the  class  and  for  the  spectators.  Now  especially  that 
these  closing  exercises  of  each  class  are  so  much  attended  by  outsiders  from 
the  city  and  from  abroad,  we  trust  that  this  will  be  the  last  instance  in  which  a 
class  shall  ever  be  ashamed  of  any  of  its  Histories. 

After  bidding  the  usual  good-bye  to  the  College  buildings,  the  Class  again  met 
within  the  ring  and  then  commenced  the  sorrowful  parting.  We  think  we  have 
never  before  seen  so  much  manifestation  of  feeling  on  any  similar  occasion.     Very 
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many  of  the  spectators  remained  to  witness  the  last  farewell.  Tears,  and  feelings 
too,  are  sacred,  and  should  not  thus  be  displayed  before  a  curious  world.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  succeeding  classes  will  devise  some  means  by  which  this 
parting  can  be  performed  in  utter  privacy.  The  people  will  stay  to  gaze  curiously 
on, — we  cannot  presume  on  their  sense  of  propriety, — to  make  this  private  it  must 
be  done  out  of  sight. 

So  a  hundred  men  of  Yale  are  launched  forth  on  the  world.     We  bid  them  God- 


POW  WOW. 

There  are  two  ways  that  the  American  people  have  of  giving  vent  to  their  ebul- 
litions of  joy — spouting  and  yelling.  The  Pow  "Wow,  an  institution  of  about  twelve 
years  antiquity,  is  an  attempt  to  combine  these  two  into  one — making  a  chemical 
mixture,  that  does  not  exactly  resemble  either,  but  is  a  kind  of  precipitate  from  both. 

Properly  conducted,  we  hold  that  it  is  a  most  glorious  institution,  and  that  it  should 
be  made  a  fixed  fact  in  old  Yale.  It  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  though 
there  is  yet  room  for  more.  Each  year,  larger  and  more  respectable  audiences 
assemble  before  the  Capitol  steps,  to  witness  the  grotesque  performance  of  Fresh- 
man Pow  Wow,  and,  if  the  yelling  and  interruption  of  the  Sophomores  could  be 
given  up,  it  might  be  made  a  much  more  important,  reputable,  and  amusing  occasion. 
This  year,  two  or  three  thousand  people  were  gathered  in  the  vicinity ; — had  they 
been  able  to  have  heard  the  speeches,  no  doubt  many  of  them  would  have  remained. 
A  great  responsibility  will  rest  on  the  Class  of  '64.  If  they  will  agree  to  forego 
this  unreasonable  exercise  of  their  lungs  next  year,  there  will  be  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  its  discontinuance. 

The  disguises  of  this  year  were  the  best  we  have  ever  seen,  and  if  noise  and  gro- 
tesqueness  is  an  index  of  success,  the  participants  should  be  fully  satisfied.  The 
horns  never  blasted  more  loudly  or  hideously ;  the  Sophs  never  yelled  more  fero- 
ciously ;  the  band  never  played  more  vigorously ;  the  orators  never  tried  to  scream 
more  terrifically ;  and  the  still  summer  moon  never  smiled  on  a  more  sublime  bur- 
lesque, than  on  the  motley  crowd  of  Wednesday  evening.  On  account  of  the  noise, 
the  speeches  could  not  be  appreciated,  but  the  disguises  and  transparencies  could 
be  plainly  seen,  and  the  horns  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  those  who  listened  at- 
tentively— therefore,  we  suppose  all  were  satisfied. 

The  transparencies  were,  however,  not  all  as  well  conceived  or  in  as  perfect  taste 
as  they  should  have  been.  On  a  second  thought,  the  Committee  and  the  Class  in 
general,  ought  certainly  to  have  seen  that  a  Freshman  Pow  Wow  is  not  the  time 
for  parading  indiscriminate  caricatures,  least  of  all  on  their  natural  allies,  the  Juniors. 

At  the  usually  late  hour,  a  brilliant  and  orderly  procession  was  formed,  marched 
by  the  light  of  rockets,  and  gave  the  usual  serenades. 


COMMENCEMENT     APPOINTMENTS. 

The  Class  of  '61  have  received  the  following  appointments,  which  speak  well  for 
the  scholarship  of  the  class. 

Valedictory,  Salutatory, 

Tracy  Peck,  Jr.,  S.  E.  Baldwin. 
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James  L.  Harmar, 

G.  M.  Stocking, 
F.  B.  Dexter, 
Hubbard  Arnold, 

S.  F.  Schoonmaker, 
H.  S.  Kitchel, 
E.  P.  Payson, 
J.  B.  Pearse, 

P.  W.  Park, 

T.  S.  Wynkoop, 
J.  D.  Tucker, 


Philosophical  Orations, 
Walter  Hanford, 

High  Orations, 
F.  E.  Kernochan,       J.  L.  Shipley, 
John  Mitchell,  J.  N.  Hyde, 

C.  P.  Otis, 

Orations, 
C.  G.  G.  Merrill,         Milton  Buckley, 


N.  S.  Moore, 
D.  J.  Ogden, 
G.  B.  Beecher, 


W.  E.  Park, 
G.  C.  Perkins, 
"William  Cook, 


Dissertations, 
S.  A.  Bent,  J.  A.  Davenport, 

J.  N.  Bannan,  Peter  Collier, 

W.  B.  Clark, 


First  Disputes, 
A.  Hemenway,  H.  S.  Brown,  Clarence  Eddy, 

F.  R.  Schmucker.        Oliver  McClintock, 

Second  Disputes, 
J.  N.  Flint,     A.  H.  Childs,     G.  M.  Towle,      C.  K  Baldwin, 

Colloqides, 
Moulton  DeForest,     J.  H.  White,  F.  S.  Bradley, 

L.  F.  Morse,  C.  T.  Stanton,  W.  C.  Egleston, 


James  G.  Clark. 

H.  R.  Durfee, 
H.  N.  Johnson. 


D.  W.  Eaves, 
W.  H.  Higbee, 
Anthony  Higgim?. 


W.  D.  Shelden, 
S.  H.  Lyman. 


R.  H.  Fitzhugh. 

E.  B.  Converse. 
J.  B.  Andrews. 


The  following  prizes  were  announced  by  the  President,  at  the  close  of  the  morn- 
ing exercises  on  Presentation  Day : — 

COLLEGE  PRIZES  FOR  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

Class  of  1863. 


First  Division, 
Second  Division, 
Third  Division, 

Fourth  Division, 


FIRST   PRIZE. 

G.  W.  Allen, 

L.  T.  Chamberlain, 

G.  S.  Hamlin, 

D.  B.  Perry, 

W.  C.  Whitney, 
W.  G.  Sumner, 


SECOND   PRIZE, 

J.  Berry, 
E.  Blakeslee, 

W.  B.  Dunning, 

(  F.  W.  Matteson, 
(  H.  Kingsbury, 

C.  Webster, 


THIRD   PRIZE. 

E.  B.  Bingham, 
C.  J.  Arms. 

C.  W.  Francis. 
J.  F.  Kernochan. 

M.  H.  Tuttle. 


VOL.  XXVI. 


Prize  Poem— Class  of  1863. 
James  B.  Mitchell. 

Bristed  Scholarship, 
Walter  H.  Smyth. 

Berkeley  Scholarship, 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 
32 
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De  Fbrest  Mathematical  Frizes, 

First  Prize,  J.  N.  Flint, 
Second  Prize,  Moulton  De  Forest, 
W&olsey  Scholarship — Class  of  1864, 

J  Edward  B.  Block, 

|  Charles  G.  Rockwood. 

Hurlbut  Scholarship, 
Isaac  P.  Pugsley. 
Prizes  for  the  Solution  of  Mathematical  Problems — Class  of  1863". 

First  Prize— E.  B.  Block,  C.  M.  Whittelsey..     Second  Prize— J.  W.  Foste*,  T. 
Hooker,  0.  M.  Knapp,  F.  E.  Loomis,  C.  G-.  Rockwood.     Third  Prize — W.  D.  Foote. 


The  Townsend^  Premiums  were  this,  year  awarded  to  the  following  members  of 
the  Senior  Class: — Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  George  B.  Beecher,  James  L.  Harmar, 
William  E.  Park,  Edward  R.  Sill,  George  M.  Towle. 

We  believe  no>  complete  list  of  the  Townsend  Prizes  has  heretofore  been  pub- 
lished. Mr.  C.  M.  Whittelsey,  of  the  Class  of  '64,.  having  taken  great  pains  to  pro- 
cure an  accurate  and  complete  list  of  these,  has  kindly  offered  it  to  us  for  publica- 
tion. We  present  this  list  below,  with  an  historical  introduction,  prepared  by  the 
same  individual. 

This  list  can  be  relied  on,  as  the  names  of  those  taking  the  Townsends  in  the 
Classes  of  1844  and  '45  are  taken  from  receipts  in  the  Treasurer's  Office,  and  the 
rest  from  the  College  Catalogues.  The  receipts  also  show  one  error  in  the  Cata- 
logue in  the  Class  of  1848,  the  prize  having  been  given  to  Giles  Buckingham 
Wilcox,  and  not  (as  published)  to  F.  R.  Abbe. 

The  Townsend  fund,  consisting  of  one  thousand  dollars,  was  presented  to  the 
College  in  1843,  by  Professor  Isaac  Henry  Townsend,  on  condition  that  the  income 
of  sixty  dollars,  arising  from  it,  should  be  annually  distributed,  in  five  premiums, 
to  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  for  the  best  specimens  in  English  composition. 
Those  interested  in  the  matter  can  find  the  deed  or  letter  of  presentation,  and  also 
President  Day's  acceptance  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  in  the  Yale  Lit.  No.  IX., 
Yol.  IX.  Professor  Townsend  was  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1822,  and  one  of 
the  Professors  in  the  Yale  Law  School;  he  died  in  1847.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  the 


TOWN&END   PREMIUMS. 


Class  op  1844. 
Ezekiel  P.  Belden, 
Orris  S.  Ferry, 
Edward  A.  Raymond,. 
Hollis  Russell, 
Jonathan  White. 

1845. 
Guy  Bigelow  Day, 
Andrew  Fiinn  Dickson, 
John  W.  Harding, 
Willard  Hodges, 
Robert  Rankin. 


1846. 

Charles  Loring  Brace, 
John  Ball  Brisbin, 
James  M.  L.  B.  Dwight, 
Stephen  Wright  Kellogg, 
John  Butler  Talcott. 

1847. 

Henry  H.  Hadley, 
James  T.  Hyde, 
Edward  G.  Parker,. 
Lewis  II..  Reid, 
John  D.  Smith. 


1848. 


William  Aitchison, 
Homer  N.  Durming, 
S.  Emerson, 
Henry  Hitchcock, 
Giles  Buckingham  Willeox*. 

1849. 
Charles  G.  Came, 
Francis  M.  Finch, 
Charles  R.  Goodrie&v 
Henry  M.  Haskell, 
Horace  Hollister. 
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1850. 

J.  I.  I.  Adams, 
Edward  R.  Clarke, 
Willis  S.  Colton, 
Samuel  Johnson, 
Ellis  H.  Roberts. 

1851. 

Evan  W.  Evans, 
Asher  R.  Little, 
Thomas  S.  Potwine, 
Joseph  Sheldon, 
William  W.  Winthrop. 

1852. 

William  W.  Crapo, 
James  II.  Dwight, 
Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
Wm.  Preston  Johnson, 
Homer  B.  Sprague. 

1853. 

Theodore  Bacon, 
George  A.  Johnson, 
Charlton  A.  Lewis, 
James  M.  Whiton, 
Andrew  J.  Willard. 


1854. 

William  H.  Fenn, 
Starr  A.  Nichols, 
Lemuel  S.  Potwin, 
Charles  E.  Trumbull, 
Alexander  S.  TwomMy 

1855. 

Calvin  G.  Child, 
Elisha  Mulford, 
Charles  M.  Tyler, 
Stanley  T.  Woodward, 
William  C.  Wyman. 

1856. 

Henry  S.  Brown, 
Hasbrouck  DuBois, 
Lewis  R.  Packard, 
George  C.  Robinson, 
Donald  D.  Shaw. 

1857. 

William  C.  Case, 
John  M.  Holmes, 
Joseph  C.  Jackson, 
Norman  C.  Perkins, 
George  Pratt. 


*1858. 
Daniel  G.  Brinton, 
Samuel  Caldwell, 
Martin  S.  Eichelberger, 
Edgar  S.  Heermance, 
Samuel  H.  Lee, 
Walter  S.  Pitkin, 
Channing  Richards. 

1859. 
Lewis  H.  Bristol, 
Edward  Carrington, 
Thomas  R.  Lounsbury, 
Truman  A.  Post, 
Joseph  H.  TwichelL 

1860. 
Joseph  L.  Daniels, 
Edward  G.  Mason, 
Charles  H.  Owen, 
William  W,  Phelps, 
Julius  H.  Ward. 

1861. 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin, 
George  B.  Beecher, 
James  L.  Harmar, 
William  E.  Park, 
Edward  R.  Sill, 
George  M.  Towle. 


THE    DeFOREST    MEDAL. 

On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  June,  the  six  persons  who  had  obtained  the  Townsend 
Premiums,  contended  for  the  DeForest  Gold  Medal.  The  order  of  the  speakers 
was  as  follows: — 

1.  Faith  in  Moral  Truth  essential  to  the  highest  achievements  of  Genius. 

George  Buckingham  Beecher,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

2.  Faith  in  Moral  Truth  essential  to  the  highest  achievements  op  Genius. 

Edward  Rowland  Sill,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

3.  The  Universities  op  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

George  Makepeace  Towle.  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  Faith  in  Moral  Truth  essential  to  the  highest  achievements  op  Genius. 

James  Lanman  Harmar,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5.  Faith  in  Moral  Truth  essential  to  the  highest  achievements  op  Genius. 

William  Edwards  Park,  Andover,  Mass. 

6.  The  Legends  of  Greece. 

Simeon  Eben  Baldwin,  New  Haven. 
The  Medal  was  awarded  to  Wm.  E.  Park,  of  Andover,  Mass. 
The  beautiful  poetic  piece  of  Mr.  Sill  was  warmly  applauded.     It  will  appear  in 
the  next  Number  of  the  Lit. 


*  Two  more  prizes  were  anonymously  given,  making  seven  instead  of  five,  in  the 
Class  of  '58. 
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iffi&itor'a  Cable. 

The  Editor's  Table  is  an  old  institution  of  the  Lit.  It  was  formerly  called  "  Ep- 
ilegomena."  But  though  the  name  has  changed,  the  design  and  scope  remain  the 
same.     What  the  design  and  scope  are  may  he  a  very  pertinent  question.     The  best 

.  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  Editor 's  Tables  themselves. 

"We,  for  our  part,  are  very  glad  that  at  last  we  are  comfortably  seated  in  the  Edi- 

vtor's  chair,  and  that  for  two  or  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  feel  that  the 
worst  of  our  long,  wearying  pen  and  brain  labor  is  over;  in  the  second  place,  there 

is  a  great  deal  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  writings  of  this  nature ;  we  are  con- 
fined by  no  rules  of  logic,  are  not  obliged  to  divide  into  heads,  or  draw  any  infer- 
ences, unless  we  choose ;  are  not  expected  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Laws  of 
Thought,  or  take  a  review  of  Whateley,  before  we  join  our  sentences  together.  In 
fact,  the  Editor's  Table  is  the  dessert,  coming  after  the  solid  viands,  composed  of 
jimcracks,  knicknacks  and  other  varieties,  more  to  tickle  the  palate  than  for  assim- 
ilation to  bone  and  muscle.  Moreover,  critics  are  very  lenient  over  them.  They 
are  no  rules  to  direct  their  composition, — are  not  desired  to  be  very  heavy  in  mat- 
ter or  style, — in  fact,  their  merit  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  weight  or  gravity. 
To  impress  this  on  the  memories  of  mathematicians,  we  will  express  this  proposi- 
tion by  letters  M  varies  inversely  as  G 

Therefore,  kind  readers,  if  you  will  join  hands  with  us  for  a  while,  we  will  take 
an  indiscriminate  ramble, — go  up  and  down,  over  hill  and  dale,  on  the  highways 
and  across  lots,  fast  or  slow,  as  we  feel  inclined, — giving  you,  of  course,  the  privi- 
lege of  returning  whenever  you  wish,  and  pledging  ourselves  to  stop,  when  all  par- 
ties cry  enough.  If  any  care  to  join  us  in  the  midst  of  our  rambles,  we  will  give 
them  a  welcome.     So,  now,  if  you  are  ready,  we  will  "  go  jogging  along." 

We  were  severely  afflicted,  during  vacation,  with  a  disease  peculiar  to  editors : 
indeed,  peculiar  to  all  who  sit  up  late  nights,  work  hard  days,  and  are  subject  to 
severe  mental  or  physical  changes.  But,  after  all,  sickness  is  not  the  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  to  an  editor.  Drumming  up  delinquent  subscribers,  hunting 
advertisements,  or  reading  yeUow  proof  sheets,  are  far  more  painful  than  any  ordi- 
nary malady.  Sickness  is  painful, — it  is  expensive, — two  disadvantages.  Sick- 
ness is  a  season  of  rest,  a  season  of  social  enjoyment, — two  advantages.  In  our 
own  case,  the  latter  far  more  than  counterbalanced  the  former.  Quite  a  number  of 
anecdotes  were  related  in  our  hearing,  to  alleviate  the  smarts  of  blisters.  We  will 
relate  one  or  two,  for  the  sake  of  giving  variety  to  our  ramble. 

Jones  and  Smith  were  Sophomores  in  a  New  Jersey  College.  They  had  always 
been  firm  friends,  but  suddenly  became  mortal  enemies.  Jones,  in  a  heat  of  pas- 
sion, vilified  Smith  and  called  him  a  liar.  Smith,  fiery,  impetuous  and  hot-blooded, 
challenged  his  quondam  friend  Jones  to  a  duel.  Jones  was  a  little  staggered* 
thought  of  his  mother  and  his  home,  and,  more  than  all,  of  his  hopes  for  life ; 
kind  friends  rally  around  him,  and  appeal  to  his  honor.  Honor  and  conscience 
fight  an  extempore  duel.  Conscience  is  floored,  and  honor  triumphs.  Both  parties 
make  fearful  preparations.  Friends  are  more  eager  than  the  duellists  themselves. 
They  gather  first  around  Jones,  provide  him  with  a  good  pistol,  and  agree  to  have 
it  well  loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  while  they  will  see  to  it  that  Smith's  pistol 
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shall  only  be  loaded  with  powder.  Jones  is  in  ecstasies, — life  and  glory  await 
him.  The  same  friends  now  rally  around  Smith, — make  the  same  bargain  with 
him ;  are  implicitly  believed  and  confided  in  by  the  overjoyed  hero.  His  pistol  is 
to  have  ball,  his  antagonist's  only  powder.  The  day  arrives, — the  place  is  select- 
ed,— a  crowd  gathers,  a  ring  is  formed  ;  eagerly  and  confidently  the  actors  enter 
the  arena.  The  word  is  given,  and  Smith  fires,  but  Jones'  better  nature  over- 
comes him  a  moment,  and  his  pistol  drops  to  his  side.  Finding  himself  alive,  as 
he  expected,  he  points  his  weapon  once  more,  and  cries  out,  with  a  nervous  stam- 
mer, "JST-n-o-w,  I-I  k-k-ill  you."  Away  he  bangs,  but,  strange  to  say,  Smith  does 
not  fall.  A  merry  laugh  goes  round,  they  smell  the  rat,  hurry  home,  pack  up, 
are  called  suddenly  home,  and  conclude  to  ugo  into  business." 

The  next  story  is  a  little  more  tragical,  though  you  will  all  say  that  the  death  of 
the  victims  was  a  joy  to  the  world.  A  young  man  was  traveling  out  west,  in  a  lone- 
ly district.  One  evening  he  rode  up  to  an  old  log  tavern,  tied  his  horse  to  the  gate- 
post, and  walked  in.  He  found  that  it  was  kept  by  an  old  hag,  whom  he  had  for- 
merly known  in  her  days  of  youth  and  beauty.  She  was  now  evidently  the  sole 
proprietress  of  a  den  of  the  lowest  sort.  A  crowd  of  very  suspicious  looking  men 
were  swearing  and  drinking  in  the  bar-room,  continually  casting  eager  and  deadly 
glances  at  the  youthful  stranger.  The  old  woman  manages  to  slip  an  hastily 
scratched  pencil  note  into  his  hand,  in  which  was  written,  "  You  are  in  danger, — 
take  care  /"  The  robbers  (for  such  they  were)  now  eagerly  press  him  to  drink, — 
first  politely,  then  with  insults.  Of  course,  he  firmly  refuses,  knowing  their  de- 
sign. He  happens  to  see  a  large  four-horse  wagon  by  the  road  side,  in  which  the 
cut  throats  had  arrived.  At  once  he  conceives  an  original  plan  of  escape, — more- 
over a  desperate  one,  for  sure  death  awaited  him,  if  he  remained  in  the  house,  or 
robbery,  at  least,  of  the  large  sum  of  money  he  had  about  him.  He  calmly  ex- 
cuses himself,  saying  he  desired  to  go  out  and  put  up  his  horse.  His  natural  man- 
ner excited  no  suspicion.  He  then  steals  out  to  their  large  wagon,  takes  out  all 
the  linchpins,  mounts  his  horse  and  gallops  away.  The  robbers,  hearing  the  tramp 
of  the  horse,  rush  out  like  so  many  demons,  jump  in  and  whip  off  at  terrible 
speed.  On  they  go  after  their  victim,  sure  of  immediately  overtaking  him, — come 
to  a  long  and  steep  hill,  drive  down  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour, — suddenly 
off  fly  the  forward  wheels,  down  crashes  the  wagon,  and  away  go  the  hind  ones — 
smash, — yells,  cries,  murder,  and  all  is  over.  The  next  week's  paper  of  the  county 
reported  the  finding  of  several  "dead  and  wounded,  in  the  highway,  caused  by  a 
severe  break-down." 

Do  you  ask  what  this  anecdote  serves  to  illustrate  ?  We  will  tell  you.  1  st.  The 
importance  of  little  things.  Linchpins  are  very  small,  yet  they  are  indispensable, . 
2d.  The  influence  and  power  of  woman.  3d.  The  importance  of  presence  of  mind 
in  danger.  4th.  Prudence  is  the  better  part  of  valor.  Better  run  than  fight 
against  too  great  odds. 

And  now,  if  it  please  you,  we  will  muse  awhile. 

"We  have  all  just  witnessed  the  launching  forth  of  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  from 
the  harbor  of  Alma  Mater.  Each  one  has  a  separate  voyage  in  prospect ;  to  us,  as 
to  them,  their  orders  are  sealed.  "Where  will  they  all  steer  ?  The  annual  sight  of 
the  brilliant  launches  often  excites  our  imagination,  and  we  picture  before  ourselves 
the  future  of  these  noble  fleets. 

Now  all  of  us  build  air  castles ;  all  catch  more  or  less  fanciful  visions  of  the 
vol.  xxvi.  32* 
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scenes  of  the  world  before  us.  We  will  draw,  as  best  we  can,  some  of  the  pic- 
tures that  Fancy  paints  for  us,  and,  as  you  behold  them,  you  can  compare  them 
with  those  she  paints  for  yourselves,  and  also  with  the  actual  history  of  College 
boys,  and  tell  us  if  they  "are  in  any  degree  prophetic. 

The  first  picture  represents  a  tall,  long,  lean,  lank,  sharp-featured,  white-cravated 
minister,  standing  in  a  plain  pulpit,  grinding  out  a  sermon  to  a  starving  people. 
Grinding  out,  we  say,  for  he  is  a  machine,  made  to  operate  in  that  one  way.  He 
was  a  scholar  in  College,  rarely  missed  in  Euclid,  never  cut  prayers,  or  slept  over ; 
got  every  thing  his  teachers  told  him,  and  in  their  orthodox,  traditional  way ;  never 
wasted  his  time  in  general  reading,  society,  spouting,  or  writing  poetry ;  during  his 
whole  course,  was  never  guilty  of  stealing  a  sign,  or  originating  an  idea;  perfectly 
good,  sublimely  perfect,  painfully  faultless.  He  has  never  been  carried  away  by 
flight  of  imagination,  so  he  has  not  gone  very  far.  Poor  man,  poor  people, — poor 
man,  for  preaching,  when  he  might  have  made  a  good  accountant, — poor  people* 
who  listen  to  him,  when  they  had  better  think.  Oh,  if  in  tender  years,  while  ideas 
were  sprouting  and  budding  in  his  soul,  he  had  only  allowed  them  to  grow,  and. 
not  blighted  them,  then  in  himself  would  have  been  a  luxuriant  garden ;  now  it  is 
"  left  unto  him  desolate.7' 

Did  you  ever  see  such  a  picture  ? 

No.  2  is  of  brighter  and  more  pleasing  shades. 

I  see  a  man  of  noble,  healthy  mien — a  living  man  speaking  from  the  desk  to 
Uving  men  of  living  things.  His  earnest  face  speaks  hope,  love,  truth,  sincerity, 
independencs,  courage — all  manliness.  He  too  was  once  under  the  elms,  learning 
in  the  recitation  room  and  faithful  there,  learning  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  mind 
also,  learning  in  the  fields,  among  men,  in  the  hall  of  debate,  in  every  arena  of  con- 
flict— thinking,  acting,  living- — not  afraid  of  making  enemies,  yet  with  strong  friends 
as  well,  but  loving  principle  more  than  friends.  They  told  him  that  he  would  repent 
of  his  career,  that  it  was  idle  thus  to  delay  with  miscellaneous  matters  here — but 
he  needs  all  now,  all  his  knowledge  of  nature,  human  and  universal.  His  ideas  not 
always  mathematically  true,  or  always  his  own,  springing  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  consciousness,  fresh  as  the  morning  light.  A  crowd  of  enemies  and  friends 
are  around  him — both  will  grieve  when  he  dies  and  the  Goddess  Reform,  clad  in 
garments  of  mourning,  will  weep  over  his  tomb. 

No.  3  is  a  suicide ;  a  young  man  but  haggard  and  pale,  adjusting  the  fatal  noose 
around  his  neck.  You  shudder — what  brought  him  here?  Wait,  I  will  tell  you 
his  story.  He  is  the  victim  of  blighted  love.  Once  he  was  here — a  lovely  youth, 
so  sensitive,  so  delicate,  so  refined,  that  they  could  but  love  him  who  knew  him 
well.  Always  in  his  room,  over  books,  always  thinking,  working  ;  the  finest  gems 
of  truth  were  treasured  in  his  mind.  And  so  the  hopes,  the  prayers,  the  kindly 
wishes  of  all  followed  him  as  he  stepped  out  in  life.  Society,  brilliant  and  fascinating 
throws  her  net  around  him.  The  scenes  were  new — in  College  he  had  shunned 
Society  as  the  plague.  Of  woman's  wiles  he  had  read  in  fable  and  in  story — 
they  are  prepared  now  for  bis  destruction.  He  is  captivated  by  beauty — falls  in 
love — is  engaged  and  is  deceived — the  tender,  unsuspecting  heart  is  broken,  for 
the  object  of  his  love  a  stranger  possesses.  Life  for  him  can  no  longer  be  life ; 
so  tightly  he  draws  the  cord  and  "  plunges  off  into  the  unknown  dark." 

No.  4  is  a  dingy  office,  some  dingy  books  and  a  dingy  man  therein — an  abandoned 
pettifogger.      He  was  a  noted  man  here;  he  was  free  with  money;  his  pants  were 
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always  after  the  latest  fashion;  ho  never  refused  to  treat;  he  never  opposed  any 
custom  or  time-honored  usages  of  College,  but  was  always  the  first  and  foremost 
iu  their  perpetuation  ;  they  called  him  jolly,  good  natured,  popular ;  his  standing  as 
a  scholar  though  good  enough  to  enable  him  to  graduate,  was  not  so  high  as  to 
oxcite  an}'  envy  of  his  companions ;  of  prizes,  he  took  none,  cared  for  none ;  but 
popularity  carried  him  safely  and  smoothly  through.  No  one  hated  him ;  no  one 
had  been  injured  by  him  :  no  one  had  been  opposed  by  him.  The  soul  God  gave 
him  he  never  dared  to  call  his  own,  but  only  the  property  of  his  fellows ;  no  one 
ever  accused  him  of  wearing  a  seedy  coat  or  battling  for  a  noble  but  unappreciated 
idea.  So  Societies  were  eager  for  his  name,  and  Society  opened  to  him  welcome 
arms.  The  dollars  of  others,  not  easily  earned,  carried  him  through  these  four, 
years — his  comrades  did  not  know  it  and  they  called  him  rich.  Thus  prestiged  he 
walks  forth  among  strangers  in  life.  He  had  lived  on  sham,  but  sham  no  longer 
sustains  him.  The  world  ask  what  he  is,  not  what  he  was  thought  to  be.  It  sees 
he  is  poor  in  purse,  moderate  in  brains,  poor  in  energy,  rich  in  hauteur.  Therefore 
it  leaves  him  to  his  fate,  and  that  sad  enough.  He  marries  position,  not  character, 
and  position  is  now  a  thorn  in  his  side.  His  College  comrades  are  scattered 
throughout  a  selfish  world  and  he  sees  them  but  rarely  and  then  with  shame.  He 
tries  to  drown  his  disappointment  in  the  cup,  becomes  slovenly  in  appearance  as  he 
was  once  foppish;  and  anxious  mothers  weep  for  the  possible  fate  of  those  they 
love,  who  are  passing  through  the  same  ordeal. 

No.  5  presents  a  great  and  noble  man — a  king  among  his  fellows.  Steadily, 
surely  has  he  worked  his  way  up  to  influence  and  fame.  In  College  life  he  grew 
slowly  also,  but  those  who  knew  him  prophesied  his  coming  fame.  Then  as  now,  a 
hater  of  shams,  loving  truth  more  than  position — position  also  is  now  added  to 
him. 

The  last  picture  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all,  and  we  have  reserved  it  for  the  finale, 
— a  family  group.  In  it  we  see  a  young  man  of  ruddy  and  healtful  countenance,  a 
wife  who  has  <;  sprung  up  like  a  vine  by  the  side  of  his  house  and  little  children 
like  olive  plants  around  his  table'' — a  happy  man,  a  happy  home.  His  hands  are 
callous,  you  see,  and  sun-burnt,  for  he  owns  and  works  a  delightful  farm.  Yet  he 
is  not  a  machine,  but  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement.  Yale's  diploma  he  has 
carefully  cherished  as  an  heir-loom  for  his  posterity.  For  fame  he  never  strove. 
No  long  list  of  prizes  in  Society  catalogues  attracts  the  Freshman  wonderment. 
The  printer  of  the  Triennial  is  not  forced  to  go  to  the  case  of  large  capitals  when  he 
sets  up  his  name.  European  diplomacy  is  as  entangled  as  if  he  had  never  been 
born,  and  Congress  will  never  consult  him  as  to  their  choice  of  Speaker.  The  town 
clerkship  forced  on  him  by  friends  against  the  wish  of  his  wife,  is  the  only  office 
he  has  ever  held ;  but  he  has  written  to  several  classmates  consoling  them  for  their 
defeats  in  their  runs  for  State  legislatures.  He  is  indeed  a  happy  man,  and  useful  too, 
fjr  his  life  breaths  a  spirit  of  pure  philanthropy.  He  is  wearied  often  with  his 
toil  and  the  heat,  and  then  the  notes  of  pleasing  instruments  roll  out  for  him 
the  melody  of  song.  So  we  leave  him,  tripping  along  the  pathway  of  life,  singing 
merrily  as  he  goes. 

And  now  dismiss  Fancy  and  return  to  College. 

Drilling  is  almost  "  played  out,"  for  this  Summer,  in  Yale.  Hot  weather,  long 
lessons,  Presentation  exercises  and  boating — all  must  bear  the  blame  of  the  rapid 
decline  of  interest  in  this  useful  and  manly  exercise. — But  we  must  feel  reproved, 
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as  we  hear  what  other  places  are  still  doing  in  this  particular.  The  staid  men  of 
Andover  Seminary  are  yet  regular  and  punctual  in  their  drills.  They  have  arrayed 
themselves  in  grey  uniforms,  and  their  ardor  still  burns  brightly. 

By  the  way,  have  any  of  you  ever  seen  the  "  Washington  Lancers  ?"  This  is  a 
company  of  boys  in  the  city,  from  9  to  14  years  of  age,  who  practice  regularly, 
with  wooden  spears,  under  officers  elected  from  their  own  number.  They  march  to 
drum-beat,  wheel  their  flanks,  order  spears,  and  talk  of  military  tactics  with  as 
much  dignity  as  if  the  fate  of  Southern  Rebellion  was  reserved  for  them  to  decide 
by  force  of  arms.  Their  persevering  enthusiasm  may  well  rebuke  our  lassitude. 
All  hail  to  Young  America! 

The  Juniors  have  taken  Senior  seats.  The  dignity  and  bliss  of  Senior  year  is  be- 
fore them  ;  but,  after  all,  they  have  left  a  year  of  joy,  and  will  they  find  greater 
joys  in  future  ?  Junior  year  is  the  year  of  easy  lessons  to  all  non-Calculus  men; 
a  year  of  singing  to  all  musicians;  a  year  of  lying  under  the  elms  to  all  who  love 
nature;  a  year  of  gaily  furnished  rooms  and  fashionable  rigs  to  all  men  of  money; 
a  year  of  sociables,  and  moonlight  walks  to  all  men  of  the  world ;  a  year  of  love  to 
all — then,  indeed,  is  College  love  born,  runs,  has  free  course  and  is  glorified.  Will 
these  be  the  experiences  of  Senior  year  also? 

A  word  to  our 

PATRONS. 

Why  do  you  not  send  us  more  articles  ?  Poetry  seems  almost  dead  in  Yale. — 
We  think,  in  fact,  it  has  been  lingering  in  slow  decline  for  the  past  few  years — at  least 
it  does  not  flourish  as  formerly.  Looking  over  the  old  Lits.  recently,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  so  many  rejections  of  poetical  contributions.  Notice  the  following, 
and  appreciate  the  puns.  "  Dont  send  us  any  more  poetry."  D"  Hang  your  harps  on 
the  willows — You  are  a  lover  and  a  Christian,  but  not  a  poet." — "  Such  doggerel 
would  almost  raise  the  dead  and  kill  the  living." — ';  On  the  death  of  my  pig." 

"  0  Piggy  dear !  thy  limbs  are  stiff  and  cold ; 

Thour't  free  from  mortal  pain  ; 
That  tail  that  once  rolled  in  many  a  fold 
Will  never  curl  again!" 

"  Ta  agnosta  will  remain  unknown.1' — "  The  lines  intended  for  '  One  Hour,'  lived  a 
short  half.'"  "  '  First  Love,'  is  probably  a  first  production."  "  The  '  Snow  Bird,'  is 
out  of  all  rhyme  and  reason,  sense  and  season."  "The  'Farewell  Tear1  is  dropt." 
"The  'Alarm  at  Sea'  has  been  fired."  "  '  Boquet'  we  must  decline.  He  must  here- 
after cull  from  a  less  barren  soil."  Many  such  rejections  as  these  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Lits.  of  twent}r  years  ago      Do  give  us  a  chance  to  notice  some  rejections,  at  least. 

The  race  for  the  Champion  Flag  unfortunately  terminated  by  the  accident  a  short 
time  since,  will  be  renewed,  we  understand,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June 
29th.     A  description  of  the  events  of  both  days  will  appear  in  our  next. 

EXCHANGES. 

The  Atlantic,  Harvard  Magazine,  and  Miami  Monthly,  are  on  our  table.  All  over 
the  country,  the  College  Magazines,  one  by  one,  are  giving  up  the  ghost.  May 
providence  and  our  patrons  help  us  to  weather  the  storm. 
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The  debt  which  the  world  owes  her  great  Poets,  receives  its  fullest 
acknowledgment  in  the  veneration  with  which  we  cherish  their  memo- 
ries. From  the  earliest  history  until  our  own  times,  they  have  been 
faithful  in  representing  the  impulses,  the  feelings,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  have  lived,  and,  in  so  doing,  have  formed  a  bond 
which  has  joined  in  close  union  the  different  stages  of  our  civilization. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  mankind  have  regarded  poetry  with  un- 
common reverence,  and  have  added  increased  blessings  for  every  new 
service  it  has  rendered  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  we  feel  the  bur- 
den of  our  obligation  so  heavily,  that  we  are  wont  to  look  with  a  pas- 
sionate admiration  upon  the  great  Poets  of  antiquity.  It  may  be, 
moreover,  that  our  worship  of  the  past  arises  from  the  fact,  that  in 
comparing  modern  poetry  with  the  ancient,  we  see  so  plainly  our  own 
littleness.  At  least,  amid  the  boastfulness  and  vanity  of  our  age,  we 
long  to  turn  aside  from  its  countless  issues  and  unfeeling  practicality, 
to  contemplate  the  humility  which  characterizes  the  old  master  Poets 
of  the  world.  It  has  been  said,  therefore,  "that  he  who  aspires  to  be 
a  great  Poet,  must  first  become  a  little  child."  In  advocating  an  opin 
ion  like  this,  however,  one  seems,  after  all,  to  reap  but  a  barren  re- 
ward for  his  pains.  For  we  are  wont,  in  these  times,  to  look  upon  the 
great  works  done  among  us,  as  the  peculiar  fruits  of  that  universal 
genius,  which  so  bountifully  marks  our  age.    There  are,  however, 
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those  who  see  in  the  simplicity  and  unity,  which  is  manifested  in  the 
lives  of  some  men,  a  more  spiritual  and  fervent  nature,  a  higher  type 
of  character  than  can  exist  under  the  incompleteness  and  specious 
show  with  which  reputed  greatness  sometimes  mocks  us.  They  would 
have  us  learn  to  see  in  our  great  Poets  but  silent,  earnest,  simple  men. 
We  might  fail  in  attempting  to  establish  the  claim  that  genius  was 
theirs,  in  the  present  significance  of  the  term,  for  their  lives,  neither 
brilliant  nor  wonderful,  have  not  excited  our  amazement,  and,  certain- 
ily,  cannot  so  speedily  pass  from  our  memory.  Their  place  is  not  in 
tthe  common  temple  which  we  build  to  our  great  men,  but,  separate 
,  and  distinct,  the  world  worships  her  true  Poets  around  an  altar  not 
made  by  human  hands. 

When  Lord  Macaulay  first  made  known  to  the  public  his  opinion, 
that  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  there  had  been  a  corresponding 
decline  in  poetry,  he  was  censured  for  advocating  what  seemed  to  be 
a  literary  heresy  in  this  age,  when  poetry  has  shown  so  much  life  and 
gives  such  rich  promise.  Let  us  consider,  if  we  mistake  in  adopting 
this  article  of  literary  faith,  not  in  full,  perhaps,  but  in  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  poetry,  in  the  later  ages,  has  changed  its  direction. 

In  all  Grecian  character,  nothing  excites  as  much  our  sympathy 
and  reverence,  as  that  strong,  unguided  faith,  which  reconciled  them 
to  a  destiny  of  which  they  were  wholly  ignorant.     Unconscious  whith- 
er this  pure,  deep  trust  would  lead  them,  unable  even  to  solve  the 
mysteries  of  their  own  lives,  they  seem  almost  forced  to  rest  their 
worship  upon  a  more  tangible  divinity  than  the  philosophy  of  that 
age  even  could  sanction.     Their  Religion  was  drawn  from  their  own 
imagination  ;  their  God  was  of  their  own  making.     The  faith  of  the 
people  was,  indeed,  a  gross  superstition,  but  the  lives  of  those  in  whom 
the  world  even  yet  recognizes  her  teachers,  speak  to  us  in  a  tone  far 
above  the  cry  of  the  multitude.     Their  spiritual  vision,  led  by  imagi- 
nation, extended  even  unto  the  throne  of  the  true  Deity.    No  revela- 
tion had  yet  set  limits  to  it;  no  knowledge  of  the  law  restrained  it; 
but,  free  and  restless,  it  became  the  very  soul,  the  living  fire  of  their 
faith.     This  they  sought  to  increase,  to  enliven,  and  to  deepen,  while 
we  are  but  striving  to  remain  steadfast  in  that  which  we  already  have. 
Their  poetry  was  inspired  by  the  self-same  spirit,  and  has  come  to  us 
as  the  expression  of  their  dreams,  as  the  fruit  of  their  earnest  faith. 
It  was  not  simply  a  beautiful  creation,  which  ministered  only  to  the 
fancy,  and  then  passed  away  like  an  illusion,  but  it  was  a  grand  work, 
which  embodied  their  religion,  and  removed  the  veil  that  blinded 
them.     It  was  a  necessity  of  the  age,  subserving,  then,  a  great  pur- 
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pose,  but  now,  it  seems  only  to  amuse  and  charm  men.  Imagination, 
formerly,  was  even  more  infallible  than  reason,  but  in  this  age,  pos- 
sessed of  full  and  perfect  knowledge,  we  trust  it  not,  and  seek  to  turn 
our  poetry  into  a  new  and  more  common  channel,  from  whence  flows 
that  only  which  satisfies  a  capricious  fancy.  Instead  of  that  poetry 
which  comes  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  with  swelling  volume,  like 
the  grand  tones  of  music,  we  have  only  its  faintest  semblance,  and 
much,  beside,  that  is  light  and  trifling.  What  the  imagination  was  to 
the  Ancients,  the  fancy  is  to  us.  "  The  function  and  gift  of  the  one, 
are  the  getting  at  the  root ;  its  nature  and  dignity  depend  on  its  hold- 
ing things  always  by  the  heart.  Take  its  hand  from  off  the  beating 
of  that,  and  it  will  prophesy  no  longer  ;  it  looks  not  in  the  eyes,  it 
judges  not  by  the  voice,  it  describes  not  by  the  outward  features  ;  all 
that  it  affirms,  judges,  and  describes,  it  affirms  from  within."  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  "  the  fancy  sees  only  the  outside,  and  is  able  to 
give  a  portrait  of  the  outside,  clear,  brilliant,  and  full  of  detail,"  We 
may  delight  in  our  Ballads  and  Lyric  Poetry,  and  call  them  excellent, 
if  we  choose,  but  the  age  which  could  produce  a  great  Epic,  has  long 
since  passed  away. 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  however,  does  not  Christianity,  among  the 
blessings  which  it  has  brought  to  mankind,  also  exalt  and  ennoble  the 
spirit  of  poetry  ?  Cannot  our  Poets  see  clearer  through  the  mists 
which  obscure  their  sight,  than  they  could  in  an  age,  when  they  look- 
ed out  on  the  darkness  of  night,  without  a  single  friendly  light  to  lead 
them  on  ?  It  is  just  here  that  we  find  the  substantial  reason  for  the 
decline  of  poetry.  In  the  excess  of  our  knowledge,  we  find  a  limit  to 
our  invention.  The  outstretched  hand,  which  says  to  us,  "  thus  far 
only,"  has  illumined  the  darkness  alike  for  us  all.  Beyond,  the  imag- 
ination is  forbidden  and  refuses  to  penetrate,  and  we  are  left  to  solace 
ourselves  in  the  unhidden  mysteries  of  creation.  Formerly,  poetry, 
drawing  its  life  from  an  imagination  which  knew  no  bounds,  shone  like 
a  star  in  the  night,  but  now,  in  the  full  dawn  of  the  day  of  our  civili- 
zation, its  old  luster  has  passed  away.  Religion  itself  has  not  enlarg- 
ed or  deepened  this  spiritual  part  of  our  nature.  Time  and  society 
have  failed  to  impair  or  improve  it,  but  the  power  of  the  imagination 
has  continued  the  same  undefined,  divine  thing,  in  every  age.  It  does 
not  prophesy  to  us  more  truly,  nor  does  it  unfold  for  us  more  wonders 
than  it  did  years  ago.  To  the  Ancients  it  imaged  the  Deity  himself, 
and  told  them  of  their  immortality;  for  us  it  can  but  reflect  the  light 
which  has  already  come. 

In  this  age,  unromantic  and  full  of  its  conceits,  our  search  for  the 
elements  of  real  poetry  must  be  a  vain  one.    We  are  practical  enough 
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to  delight  in  satires,  and  oftentimes  sentimental  enough  to  poison  the 
earnestness  and  passion  of  genuine  poetic  feeling.  Pope  wrought  only 
in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  when  he  wrote  that  aimless,  soul- 
less, sounding  philosophy  of  life,  which  we  see  in  the  Essay  on  Man. 
Had  he  reasoned  less,  and  felt  more,  he  would  have  given  us  a  far  bet- 
ter poem.  So  every  age  may  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  in  ab- 
stracting from  poetry  its  simplicity  and  singleness  of  thought,  we 
deaden  also  its  vitality.  Analysis  is,  in  truth,  not  the  business  of 
poetry.  But  it  seems  to  thrive  most  in  vagueness  and  in  the  doubt 
of  inquiry.  The  spirit  of  this  age,  stern  and  uncompromising,  eager 
for  knowledge,  and  ever  in  search  of  wonders,  demands  the  substance, 
and  not  the  shadow, — the  reality,  and  not  the  dream.  Hence,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  the  philosophy  of  things,  and  not  in  their  creation.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  our  poetry,  obeying  the  call  of  the  age  for  plea- 
sure, should  serve  its  changing  tastes  and  varying  fancy,  instead  of 
seeking  to  invigorate  and  develop  the  deeper  impulses  of  the  human 
heart. 

The  rule,  however,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  establish,  is  not  so 
absolute,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  so  false  as  to  admit  of  no  vari- 
ation. For  believing  that  exceptions  can  but  confirm  and  strengthen 
the  general  theory,  we  willingly  adopt  whatever  additional  evidence 
of  this  kind  we  may  have.  In  an  age,  moreover,  in  which  poetry  has 
been  struggling  with  all  these  difficulties,  when  that  man  has  risen  up 
among  us,  whose  genius  surmounts  all  opposition,  he  should  be  dou- 
bly honored  for  his  triumph.  In  the  great  Poet  of  this  century,  we 
find  such  a  man.  Let  us  accord  to  England's  Poet  Laureate,  if  his 
own  countrymen  do  not,  the  full  measure  of  his  deserving. 

If  civilization  has  not  been  attended  by  a  decline  in  poetry,  it  has, 
certainly,  caused  it  to  take  to  itself  another  form.  It  comes  to  us  in 
our  times,  at  least,  in  a  new  department  of  our  Prose.  That  species 
of  fiction,  which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  century,  seems  to  be 
but  the  out-growth  of  a  poetic  element,  which  had  slumbered  and 
well  nigh  died  out,  during  many  ages  which  had  preceded  our  own. 
But  now  revived  by  such  men  as  Hawthorne,  Ruskin,  Dickens  and 
Kingsley,  if  it  speaks  to  the  world  in  a  different  voice,  at  least,  it  has 
not  lost,  in  the  change,  all  of  its  earnestness,  sincerity,  and  meaning. 
While  the  old  germ  of  poetry,  which  we  might  once  believe  was  ex- 
tinguished forever,  but  from  whence  has  issued  this  new  life,  has  not  im- 
parted to  us  its  whole  spirit,  it  has,  indeed,  given  us  that  which  seems 
like  unto  it.  In  the  Romance  and  Fiction  of  this  age,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve, perhaps,  that  the  imagination  has  found  a  field  wherein  it  can 
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perform  a  perfect  work  ;  for  here  it  has  no  theme  equal  to  itself,  but 
we  shall  realize,  in  time,  that  it  breathes  in  part  the  spirit  of  ancient 
poetry,  and  embodies,  too,  nearly  all  of  our  own.  Indeed,  we  could 
hardly  expect  that  our  poetry,  under  whatever  form  it  might  appear, 
with  a  purpose  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  dark  ages,  should 
inherit  all  of  its  old  qualities.  Formerly  the  imagination  was  wont  to 
divine  the  unknown  future,  ministering  even  to  the  soul  of  man  ;  but, 
now,  in  our  complete  knowledge,  the  true  poet  finds,  in  our  daily  life, 
with  its  varying  phases,  but  an  indifferent  subject,  one  which  burdens, 
rather  than  exalts  his  spirit.  The  direction,  therefore,  which  this 
branch  of  our  literature  has  taken,  seems  to  be  almost  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity, for  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  characteristic  features 
of  our  times  demand  it.  Perhaps,  to  this  fact,  more  than  any  other, 
fiction  owes  the  controlling  influence  which  it  now  holds.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  seems  to  have  labored  in  conformity  to  this  very  idea,  and,  turn- 
ing his  poetry  into  a  more  popular  channel,  has  thereby  achieved  his 
greatest  success.  To  the  teachings  of  our  literature,  heretofore,  we 
have  ever  been  wont  to  give  but  a  dubious  assent ;  but  this  new  pow- 
er has  risen  up  among  us,  which,  without  slighting  our  peculiarities, 
tells  us  wherein  we  lack,  and  finds  a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  heart. 
The  old  poetic  spirit  is  not  wholly  dead,  its  fire  has  not  yet  altogether 
gone  out,  but  a  part  still  remains,  which  brightens  for  us  even  in  the 
present.  Lord  North,  searching  through  the  poetry  of  modern  times, 
was  forced  to  conclude  that  there  was  but  a  single  great  Poem  in  the 
English  tongue.  Even  though  this  judgment  were  a  just  one,  and 
could  apply  to  our  own  times,  yet  this  age  seems  willing  to  confide  its 
Poetry  to  those  who  have  been  called  our  Prose  Poets. 

To  the  Ancients  their  imagination  furnished  a  religion,  which  told 
them  of  a  God  dwelling  in  the  very  heavens.  They  worshiped,  in- 
deed, about  an  ideal  altar,  but  theirs,  we  well  know,  was  no  unmean- 

■ 

ing  service,  no  mocking  show.  Greece,  rich  in  her  philosophy  and 
poetry,  was  also  earnest  in  her  faith  and  feeling.  We  would  not  call 
their  wisdom  worthless,  for  to  them  it  was  the  spring  of  a  new  life ; 
nor  can  we  believe  that  their  imagination  created  for  them  deceiving, 
bitter  hopes,  for  it  illumined  before  them  a  new  path,  which,  until  then, 
was  altogether  hidden  in  the  darkness.  We  do  well,  it  is  true,  to  im- 
itate them,  but  let  us  also  remember,  that  what  we  take  from  others 
must  be  born  again  within  ourselves.  w.  l, 

vol.  xxvi.  33* 
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TOWNSEND  PRIZE  ESSAY. 
Jfaiijr  in  Utoral  ®mtlj  tBBmtml  to  %  jngfresi  arfrufre- 

BY  EDWARD   ROWLAND  SILL,    CUYAHOGA  FALLS,    0. 

Strange  amphibious  creature,  this  Man  !  A  spirit  of  the  upper 
heavens,  masked  in  a  pigmy  body,  bound  apprentice  to  a  life-time 
which  is  insignificant,  even  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  insignifi- 
cant planet,  its  dwelling-place.  Marvellous  creature  !  Filling,  when 
he  stands  erectest,  only  a  matter  of  six  feet  of  God's  boundless  spaces, 
up  towards  heaven,  yet  to  the  majesty  of  whose  diviner  nature,  only 
the  blue,  fathomless  deep  of  midnight,  moted  with  stars  as  with  dust 
of  the  silent  chambers  of  eternity,  can  stand  as  symbol.  Made  of 
such  strange  materials,  man  constantly  is  inhabitant  of  two  worlds, 
not  separate  merely  by  any  distance  of  space,  but  utterly  outside  one 
another's  sphere  and  reach ;  so  that  the  brain,  built  up  out  of  earth, 
never  can  conceive  of  spirit,  and  no  particle  of  the  soul,  born  out  of 
spirit,  can  have  touch  or  contact  with  aught  that  is  earthly,  save  only 
in  the  mystery  of  life.  One,  a  world  of  matter ;  appealing  to  him 
through  appetites,  and  senses,  and  all  visible  forms.  The  other,  a 
moral  world  ;  reaching  him  with  its  unseen  influences,  through  thought 
and  feeling,  and  all  the  wonderful  life  of  the  soul. 

When  we  consider  the  character  of  these  worlds,  how  all  that  is 
perishable  and  contemptible  belongs  to  the  one,  while  in  the  other  are 
all  things  which  have  any  real  value  to  man,  we  cannot  but  wonder  to 
find  him  living  his  whole  life  through,  with  sole  reference  to  objects 
merely  earthly, — straining  brain  and  arm  for  purposes  which  must 
come  utterly  to  naught  when  he  lies  dying. 

Looking  for  the  reason  of  this  strange  thing  under  the  sun,  we  find 
that  the  mass  of  men  are  under  a  delusion.  In  some  wonderful  way, 
earthly  matters  look  to  them  of  the  largest  importance ;  the  little 
years  of  a  life-time  stretch  to  an  endless  length,  and  life's  foolish  griefs 
and  joys  make  to  the  man  the  whole  difference  of  happiness  or  wretch- 
edness. Thus  humanity  trudges  its  way  from  birth-day  to  death-day, 
doing  its  small  work  in  what  peace  it  can,  satisfied  if  it  have  to  bear  no 
great  pain  and  may  sleep  soundly  at  the  end.  To  them,  earth's  com- 
mon laborers,  the  truths  of  this  world — say  rather  the  hollow  un- 
truths  of  this  world — seem  sufficient. 
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But  not  quite  all  men  are  thus  crusted  with  the  dust  of  the  lower 
ground.  To  one  and  another,  here  and  there  among  the  nations,  God 
gives  genius, — and  where  it  falls,  the  eyes  have  clear  insight,  and  the 
earth  has  power  to  satisfy  no  more  forever.  Without  constant  hold 
upon  a  higher  world — trustful  faith  in  God's  presence,  and  human  im- 
mortality, and  in  the  eternal  plan  weaving  itself  out  of  the  lightest 
moments  of  time — it  is  not  possible  for  genius  to  labor.  This  divine 
thing,  at  least,  puts  not  forth  its  power,  except  with  a  great  thing 
to  do,  and  a  great  reason  for  its  being  done. 

Mark  here  the  difference  between  belief  in  moral  truth,  and  faith  in  it ; 
for  of  belief  the  world  is  full, — but  of  faith  it  is  very  empty  : — on  their 
beliefs  men  only  reason — on  their  faiths  they  act.  When  the  intellect 
is  thoroughly  roused  to  thoughts  of  the  great  God,  and  of  our  rela- 
tions to  Him,  and  to  the  future,  it  seems  to  us  inconceivable  that  a 
man  should  ever  spend  a  day  without  seeing  it  as  part  of  eternity. 
Yet,  when  nothing  interrupts  our  habitual  routine  of  existence,  we  are 
capable  of  going  through  the  customary  forenoon,  and  afternoon,  and 
evening,  on  a  scale  of  life  almost  merely  animal.  But  when  the  man's 
being  is  awakened  by  some  unwonted  impression, — some  swift  action, 
like  the  flash  of  a  sudden  thought  leaping  from  the  flower  at  our  foot 
to  a  far-off  planet,  with  a  track  behind  it  across  the  brain  like  the  trail  of 
a  falling-star — or  by  some  vast  scene,  from  a  mountain-summit, — or 
into  the  crimson  and  golden  recesses  of  a  stormy  sunset — then  the 
soul  is  compelled  to  recognize  its  divinity, — then  for  the  moment  at 
least  it  has  faith. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  men  get  on  as  they  do  in  the  small 
matters  of  every-day  life,  without  apprehension  of  anything  beyond 
the  mere  present.  It  is  hard  to  see  why,  in  the  midst  of  some  sum- 
mer's day,  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  do  not,  once  for  all,  fling 
down  tool  and  work,  crying,  "  what  profit  is  there  of  our  labor  under  the 
sun  ?  We  labor  that  we  may  have  bread  to  eat, — and  we  eat  that  we 
may  have  strength  to  labor, — and  after  a  little  we  die.  Let  us  make 
an  end  of  our  long  weariness  forever."  Yet  in  some  way,  by  the  pleas- 
ures strewn  sparsely  along  the  road-side,  by  the  hope  always  of  ad- 
ding a  bright  to-morrow  to  the  dark  to-day,  stimulus  enough  is  fur- 
nished to  keep  heart  and  lungs  at  work  year  by  year.  No  one  can 
tell  what  little  ambitions,  and  visions  of  fortune  or  reputation,  and 
favor  with  fair  women,  lead  on  common  mortals  through  life-times. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  highest  genius  cannot  be  moved  by  such  trivial 
things:  there  must  be  a  great  purpose,  to  rouse  great  energies. 

For  a  Beaumont  or  a  Byron,—  men  with  genius,  both  of  them, — it  was 
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reward  enough  to  feel  the  soft  finger-touches  of  admiring  fame,  weav- 
ing the  laurel  round  their  brows.  But  when  Spenser  and  Shakspeare 
go  to  their  work,  they  must  feel  above  their  foreheads  the  flutterings 
of  wings  of  angels, — who  are  messengers  from  God's  throne  to  assure 
them  it  is  truth  they  are  working  with. 

The  clear  eyes  of  such  spirits,  far-seeing  through  all  imposing 
shows,  looking  out  upon  the  earth  as  one  looks  out  upon  a  rainy  day, 
and  seeing  it  all  full  of  sobbings  of  storms,  and  all  soiled  and  drag- 
gled with  evil, — fellow-men  going  about  like  phantoms, — if  they  had 
not  the  faith  which  would  give  it  all  coherence,  could  scarcely  discern 
motives  for  temporary  exertion ;  much  less  for  that  long  labor  which 
looks  into  the  Future  for  consummation  and  reward.  The  man  who 
lives,  not  because  life  is  infinitely .  beautiful,  but  because  the  avenues 
to  death  are  sentineled  by  pain  and  terror,  can  have  little  reason  for 
effort :  if  men  are  only  ingenious  mannikins,  then 

"  'Twere  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  choose 
Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 
A  little  patience  'ere  we  die." 

But  if  it  is  an  angel  in  disguise  we  see  beside  us,  a  fair  spirit  strayed 
from  its  way  back  to  heaven,  with  wings  heavy  with  the  night-dew,  we 
turn  and  say,  "  My  brother — my  poor  brother" — and  then  our  nerves 
grow  tense,  and  the  resolution  to  action  stirs  within  us  as  though  it 
heard  a  reveille  beating  in  the  heart-throbs. 

Even  if  some  greater  soul  should  reason  that  it  were  better,  even  for 
their  transient  lives,  for  men  to  be  happy  than  miserable, — better,  even 
with  no  God,  to  be  holy  than  vile, — yet  philanthropy,  uncrowned  by 
faith,  would  furnish  but  a  broken-hearted  purpose.  The  labor  would 
be  too  hopeless  ;  the  heavens  would  be  bands  of  brass  to  crush  him, — 
and  the  very  stars  would  have  such  power 

"  To  burn  and  brand 
His  nothingness  into  man," 

that  he  could  not  work. — Poor  tormented  soul !  with  strong  wing 
enough  to  mount  above  the  earth,  but  too  weak  to  soar  into  the  clear 
heaven, — and  so  doomed  to  hover  forever  between  the  two,  in  the  re- 
gion of  storms. 

We  are  talking  of  the  achievements  of  genius :  but  it  is  not  in 
works  on  canvas  or  on  leaf  that  we  best  see  the  necessity  of  faith. 
It  is  in  that  work  of  all  works — the  great  life.  Tor,  after  all,  the 
thing  that  man  does  in  the  world,  what  does  it  amount  to  %  An 
immense  muscular  effort  in  marking  his  slender  mark  on  his  small 
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spot  of  earth,  which  after  life-time  toil  comes  round  to  where  it  began, 
and  is  thus  at  last — a  cipher, — to  be  erased  by  the  next  comer,  for  it 
signified  nothing.  But  the  thing  that  he  becomes,  it  is  a  miracle, — 
wonderful !  worthy  of  its  circling  mote  of  the  universe  to  be  enacted 
upon. 

And  it  is  here  that  the  subject  comes  away  from  the  studio  of  the 
great  artist,  and  from  the  place  of  the  great  poet  working  afar-off,  and 
comes  home  to  the  interest  of  you  and  me.  For  to  us,  too,  there  is  gen- 
ius; not  the  magnificent  power  which  flashes  out  before  the  world 
in  some  splendid  action,  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  enough  to  make 
great  lives  and  characters.  The  fame  of  the  great  man  we  cannot 
emulate.  That  is  only  an  accident  of  his  peculiar  endowments.  But 
the  one  valuable  thing  his  genius  has  attained — his  character  as  a 
man — that  is  within  our  sphere  also.  Take  for  example  the  man, 
whoever  he  may  be,  whom  each  of  us  sets  highest  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  letters.  It  is  not  the  volumes  he  has  written,  which  we 
cherish  so  much,  but  the  man  as  shown  in  them.  The  comfort  is, 
that  we  can  stand  here,  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles  or 
many  hundred  years,  and,  across  the  sea  of  common  human  life,  surg- 
ing and  swaying  between  us,  see  him  rising  above  them  in  the  calm 
dignity  of  grand  manhood.  It  makes  one  proud  of  his  birth-right,  to 
look  back  and  see  what  men  have  gone  up  to  heaven  from  our  earth ! 

The  world  loves  to  talk  to  its  young  men  of  noble  action, — of  heroic 
labor ;  and  the  popular  idea  of  Youth  is  the  eager  figure,  charging  the 
world  with  lance  leveled  and  plume  borne  backward  on  the  wind. 
But  all  this  we  must  get  sifted,  if  we  will  have  from  it  any  coherent 
meaning.  For  we  find  that  man  is  not  the  iron  engine  to  go  clanging 
across  the  earth,  crushing  all  things  like  reeds  before  it ;  but  rather 
the  molten  metal,  which  goes  forth  into  the  world  as  into  a  mould, — 
shaped  by  the  circumstances  of  life ;  no  matter  how  ardent  and  fiery 
it  may  rush  forth,  not  an  obstacle  but  leaves  its  impression, — not  even 
a  direction  of  motion  but  hardens  relentlessly  upon  the  formed  character. 
This  is  our  brave  "  conquering  the  world."  Many  a  man  thinks  he 
has  lived  successfully,  and  chuckles  at  his  triumph,  when  in  reality  he 
has  only  held  out  his  heart,  and  let  the  world  carve  it  and  chip  it  into 
its  coarse  shapes, — and  it  is  indeed  pitiable  to  see  him  take  back  the 
ruined  thing  at  last,  with  a  smile  of  victory.  If  he  had  only  seen 
that  here  is  the  secret  of  the  world — not  the  thing  done,  be  it  great  or 
small,  but  the  result  on  the  man's  own  soul.  For,  remember,  of  all 
the  working  and  the  thinking  which  a  man  does  on  the  earth,  not  a 
vestige  can  he  take  away  with  him.    All  that  triumphs  over  death  is 
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the  character;  that  lives,  as  the  man  has  made  it  in  his  life-time' 
Here,  at  last,  we  labor  not  in  crumbling  marble  or  on  frail  leaves  of 
books ;  but  our  material  is  imperishable, — our  work  eternal.  And  to 
make  our  life  a  great  one,  needs  that  in  us  which  we  have  rightly 
called  genius  ;  it  is  that  deep  insight,  through  the  objects  of  the  senses, 
which  must  ever  repose  on  faith. 

The  moral  world  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  our  psycical  life 
which  the  material  universe  does  to  earthly  existence.  As,  in  order  to 
live  with  any  just  realization  of  our  small  place  in  God's  creation,  it 
is  needful  that  the  night  come  after  every  day's  work,  that  looking  up 
we  may  lose  ourselves  among  the  stellar  distances,  and  be  reminded 
of  our  insignificance,  just  so  necessary  is  it  to  a  comprehension  of  our 
life  as  Immortals,  that  we  have  constant  faith  in  the  realities  of  the 
moral  world. 

If  it  were  always  day-time,  with  the  sun's  beams  streaming  across 
the  earth,  the  arch  of  the  blue  sky  would  appear  to  us  the  boundary  of 
creation,  and  man  would  seem  the  only  denizen  of  its  spaces.  And 
precisely  so  it  is  that  the  pulse  of  life  in  our  veins  floods  our  being 
with  such  an  overflow  of  vitality,  that  the  distances  of  the  spiritual 
world  are  dazzled  from  our  consciousness.  The  eternal  world  is  all 
about  us,  if  we  will  but  think  of  it,  just  as  even  now,  at  noonday,  the 
infinite  armies  of  the  stars  are  wheeling  across  the  sky,  blazing  and 
burning  as  gloriously  as  upon  the  dark-blue  ground  of  midnight; — 
only  the  sun's  light  blots  them  away,  even  as  the  light  of  life  blots 
away  our  vision  of  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  soul.  When  one 
thinks  of  this,  death  is  no  longer  terrible.  It  is  only  as  if  just  now, 
at  mid-noon,  the  sun  should  sink  swiftly  down  the  sky,  and  suddenly 
the  awful  night-darkness  rushed  over  the  world.  There  would  be  one 
breathless  moment  when  all  thought  and  vision  would  be  drowned  in 
the  engulfing  gloom,  and  then  the  whole  host  of  the  stars  would  come 
sweeping  into  their  places,  like  a  burst  of  great  music.  Just  so,  when 
the  pulse  has  fluttered  its  last,  sick  tremor,  and  the  faces  gathered 
round  are  fading  into  the  dusky  distance,  all  at  once  the  same  rush  of 
glory  comes  over  the  soul,  and  "  this  mortal"  hath  put  on  its  "  im- 
mortality." 

To  withdraw  one's  self  wholly  from  the  activities  of  this  present 
life,  in  the  contemplation  of  moral  truth,  would  certainly  be  as  unnat- 
ural and  wrong,  as  if  one  should  dig  a  well  so  dark  and  deep  that 
from  its  bottom  the  stars  should  be  visible  even  in  the  day-time,  and 
there  should  spend  his  life  with  a  telescope,  watching  all  day  and  all 
night.    But  there  is  little  danger  of  erring  on  that  side.     Sins  of  un- 
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worldliness  shall  not  yet  need  active  legislation.  While  it  is  certain, 
that,  without  bearing  about  with  you  the  constant  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  invisible  world,  that  spark  of  genius  in  you  never  can  make  a  great 
life  of  it — under  the  circumstances.  Until  you  do  actually  feel  that 
the  right  thing  and  the  true  thing,  in  all  possible  or  impossible  places 
and  times,  is  the  strong  thing  and  the  everlasting,  and  the  only  such, 
and  that  an  unarmed  sick-man  with  his  hand  on  an  atom  of  God's 
truth  is  a  match  for  all  Devildom  fighting  for  a  lie,  you  are  never  sure 
of  living  as  human  nature  can  live,  if  it  will.  Without  this  faith  in 
right  as  right,  you  will  find  yourself  doing  what  good  you  do,  because 
men  are  looking  at  you,— or  because  Heaven  is  :  which  littleness,  of 
all  others,  flee  from.  Stand  up  and  do  the  thing  that  is  right, — but 
do  it  as  if  you  were  alone  on  the  earth,  and  the  gods  were  blind. 

This  age  is  sometimes  called  the  "faithless  age," — with  its  ques- 
tioning of  creeds,  and  its  hosts  of  troubled  souls  running  hither  and 
thither,  seeking  truth.  But  certainly  this  is  unjust,  for  the  world  nev- 
er was  moving  faster  out  of  the  midnight.  If  not  actually  a  dawn  as 
yet,  there  is  at  least  a  faint  fore-shadowing  of  the  daylight,  and  an 
uncomfortable  shivering  and  huddling  together  of  the  owls  and  the 
bats,  as  though  the  morning  air  disagreed  with  them. 

Surely  the  age  which  frees  half  a  continent-ful  of  serfs,  which  over- 
turns a  popedom  in  regenerating  a  dead  people,  which  is  hurling  off 
in  righteous  exasperation  the  system  of  black-slavery,  need  not  alto- 
gether despair  of  itself.  Look  too  at  the  leaders  of  this  age.  There 
is  Thomas  Carlyle — we  may  thank  God  that  he  has  lived.  What  if 
he  does  not  altogether  write  with  the  pen  of  angels, — who  cares  what 
his  "style"  is,  while  we  have  that  great,  courageous  spirit  of  the  man  ? 
Even  his  elephantine  manner  of  speech  is  to  be  rejoiced  at  rather  than 
lamented,  for  it  has  made  men  listen  to  him.  The  world,  hurrying  by 
on  business,  and  seeing  the  great  awkward  head  of  him  rising  above 
the  crowd,  evidently  trying  to  say  something,  gesturing  violently, 
stuttering  and  stammering  in  a  stentorian  voice,  has  been  obliged  to 
stop,  and  see  what  on  earth  it  was  all  about.  If  he  had  gone  on  in 
the  old  way  men  would  not  have  listened,  for  so  long  have  certain 
doctrines  been  droned  in  people's  ears  in  the  same  words,  that  your 
comfortable  man  of  the  world  has  learned  to  sit  down  to  his  Sunday- 
dinner,  entirely  at  peace,  with — "  excellent  discourse  this  forenoon — 
remarkably  convincing  on  free-will  and  responsibility — may  I  trouble 
you  for  the  butter  V* 

But  this  is  a  new  aspect  of  the  matter ;  for  Carlyle  is  a  man  of  a 
most  curious  faculty  of  eye-sight, — differing  from  most  men  in  this — 
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that  whatever  the  object  before  him,  whether  it  be  a  crowned  king  or 
a  constable,  a  peopled  planet  or  a  farthing-piece,  he  sees  it  standing 
out  against  the  eternities  for  a  back-ground ;  and  that  is  a  view  of 
affairs  somewhat  startling  to  all  men  ! 

The  great  comforting  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  God  has  so 
arranged  the  faculties  of  men,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  highest 
genius  to  exist  and  not  have  faith.  The  moment  that  deep,  truth- 
telling  insight  which  is  genius,  is  possessed,  the  man  must  see  the  ma- 
jestic reality  of  moral  truth.  So  that,  of  necessity,  the  great  leaders 
of  men  must  always  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  greatest  men. 

Thus  wonderfully  is  our  little  world  guided ;  secure  by  this  one 
law,  from  ever  falling  finally  under  the  dominion  or  leadership  of  evil. 
Roll  on  then,  fair  planet !  compassed  by  whatever  foes,  full  of  what- 
ever ills  and  ignorances.  For  in  this  law  God  hath  promised  that  in 
thee  shall  be  no  greatness  separate  from  goodness, — and  so  thy  path 
is  upward,  and  thou  art  saved. 


Close  by  the  banks  of  the  Paquassett  flowing, 
Where  beech  and  maple  cast  their  shadows  wide, 
And  sportive  zephyrs  kiss  the  stream  while  going, 
And  thrill  to  rippling  all  the  modest  tide — 

Lived  uncle  Jacob  ;  old  and  silver  headed, 
He  had  no  wife  or  child — his  friends  were  few — 
But  how  those  few  did  love  him,  and  had  wedded 
Their  hearts  to  him,  I  doubt  he  ever  knew. 

He  passed  his  days  free  from  the  noisy  bustle 
And  rude  commotion  of  the  city's  roar; 
The  sharpest  sound  that  smote  his  ear,  the  rustle 
Of  beech  leaves  near  his  door. 

I  envied  him  his  home  of  rustic  beauty, 
Peace  and  contented  hours — 
And  often  wished  my  path  of  life  and  duty 
Led  through  such  quiet  bowers. 
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His  tale  I  may  not  tell.    Nor  would  I  here 
The  private  records  of  his  grief  unclose, 
His  sorrows  had  been  borne,  and  free  from  fear 
His  heart  looked  forward  to  its  calm  repose. 

It  came.     He  died  one  starry,  sweet  June  night, 
Nor  man  nor  woman  nigh, 
But  who  may  tell  what  visions  bless  the  sight 
Of  good  men  when  they  die  1 

With  face  of  heavenly  calm — his  hair  snow  white — 

His  thin  hands  folded  on  his  breast — 

It  seemed  as  if  he  must,  with  pure  delight 

Have  passed  unto  his  rest. 

We  laid  him  down  beneath  the  grand  old  beeches, 
Whose  deep'ning  shadows  he  had  loved  of  old ; 
Where  one  might  see  the  river's  lengthened  reaches, 
At  sunset  turn  to  gold. 

Above  his  grave  we  raised  no  sculptured  marble, 
Engraved  with  scriptural  rhyme, 
But  o'er  him  there  the  wild  birds  sweetly  warble 
Through  the  long  summer  time. 

There  sleeps  he  'neath  the  mound  festooned  with  daisies, 

That  whiten  o'er  his  breast; 

There  needs  no  minstrel's  harp  or  poet's  praises 

To  sweeten  such  a  rest. 

Whate'er  his  toil  had  been  it  now  is  o'er ; 
Beyond  the  skies  he  finds  a  sure  retreat, 
And  now  he  walks  upon  the  "shining  shore," 
With  his  star-sandalled  feet. 

Beside  his  grave,  last  eve,  I  saw  the  shadows  stealing, 
And  gently  brooding  o'er  stream  and  tree, 
And  felt  within  my  aching  heart  the  feeling, 
Which  comes  to  you  and  me 

When'er  we  visit  home  and  find  one  missing, 
One  face  the  less  to  greet  us  at  thedoor, 
And  half  in  fancy,  feel  again  the  kissing 
Of  lips  that  kiss  no  more. 

Upon  his  sleep  the  stars  serenely  shone — 
The  truant  zephyrs  to  their  cave  had  fled — 
The  river  hushed  its  former  joyous  tone — 
The  birds  sat  sleeping  in  the  boughs  o'er  head. 
vol.    xxvi.  34 
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Thus,  quietfy  as  summer  days  at  even 
Glide  down  with  footsteps  fleet, 
And  darkness  shows  along  the  path  of  heaven 
Where  they  had  placed  their  feet — 

So  may  we,  one  and  all,  with  hopeful  faces 

Pass  from  this  weary  stage, 

And  leave  upon-  the  sky  some  starlike  traces, 

To  beautify,  the  Age.  w.  h.  h.  m. 


junior  ^mx  at  gak 

As  Time,  in  his  gentle  journey,  pauses  for  a  moment  to  gaze  upon 
the  now  departed. joys  of  Junior  Year,  so  soon  vanished  from  our 
.grasp,  yet  so  long  to  be  enshrined  in  memory,  there  springs  up  in  eve- 
.r,y  heart  an  instinctive  longing  for  the  continuance  of  its  generous 
pleasures;  a  deep  reverence  for  its  valued  intellectual  culture  ;  a  man- 
ly sadness,  on  bidding  it  farewell,  which,  while  it  cherishes  bright 
dreams  of  future  unity  and  affection,  can  still  regret  the  congenial  fel- 
lowship and  salutary  growths  of  the  happiest  era  in  Yalensian  Life. 
The  potent  touch  of  experience  has  revealed,  to  an  extent  beyond  our 
hopes,  the  graceful  outgrowths,  broad  opportunities,  and  bounteous 
sympathy,  of  the  twelve-month  just  elapsed.  Grateful,  then,  for  the 
tranquil  literary  leisure  of  those  kindly  hours ;  proud  of  their  opu- 
lence in  earnest  friendship  ;  and,  more  than  all,  stimulated  by  our  gen- 
uine sorrow,  as  we  leave  them  behind,  to  record  our  persuasion  of 
their  dignity  and  worth,  we  enter,  not  without  self-distrust,  upon  a 
hasty  review  of  their  principal  advantages  and  joys. 

The  auspices,  that  usher  in  the  opening  weeks  of  Junior  Year,  are 
alone  enough  to  invest  it  with  a  singular  charm  to  Students.  These 
ancient  homes  of  learning  and  literature,  are  then  robed  in  the  full 
splendor  of  their  Autumnal  loveliness.  With  the  departure  of  Sum- 
mer heat  and  dust,  the  waving  foliage  of  our  familiar  elms,  fresher 
than  ever  before,  invites  enjoyment  of  its  welcome  shade,  while  merry 
glees,  ringing  tunefully  upon  the  still  night,  ascend  from  joyous  Stu- 
dent-groups.   All  classes  alike  appreciate  the  beauty  and  fascination 
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of  this  scene,  as  they  conspire  alike  to  form  its  characteristic  features. 
But,  beyond  this,  Juniors  may  always  reckon  upon  one  unique  ele- 
ment of  festivity.  A  glad  sense  of  relief  from  "  horrid  Biennials," 
which  racked  mind  and  body  with  wearing  tortures,  during  the  long 
Summer  months,  renders  them  enthusiastically  hilarious.  "  Cram- 
ming," with  its  thousand  ills,  is  over.  There  lingers  no  fear  of  the 
Class-circle  being  now  broken,  by  the  compulsory  absence  of  tried  as- 
sociates. We  have  overleaped,  at  a  bound,  the  limit  which  parts  the 
Prose  from  the  Poetry  of  College  life.  The  most  charming  vacation 
of  the  Course  has  fitly  paved  the  way  for  the  jollicst  year  to  be  spent 
at  Yale.  Moreover,  the  consciousness  of  having  earned  a  right  to  so- 
cial gratification,  by  our  previous  toil,  enhances  our  eagerness  to  drink 
in  the  full  inspiration  and  harmony  of  Junior  fellowship.  With  feel- 
ings thus  alive  to  social  enjoyment,  our  native  exuberance  displays  it- 
self, unchecked  and  supreme.  All  influences,  within  and  without, 
seem  calculated  to  foster  that  jovial  gayety  which  is  to  shape  and  color 
the  coming  year. 

But  this  sentiment  of  careless  mirth,  and  wide  congeniality,  promo- 
ted by  external  adjuncts,  by  no  means  stifles  the  aspiration,  on  the 
part  of  a  majority  of  the  Class,  for  high  literary  discipline.  While 
social  pleasures  have  become  dearer,  earnest  labor  is  honored  none  the 
less.  For  a  term,  however  attractive  in  the  joys  of  friendship,  must 
always  owe  its  crowning  dignity  to  struggles  after  self-discipline  and 
manly  culture.  Accordingly  it  can  have  escaped  no  reflecting  mind, 
in  the  slightest  degree  conversant  with  the  workings  of  our  Collegiate 
system,  that  in  Junior  Year,  when  the  prescribed  routine  of  study  does 
not  demand  unbroken  devotion  and  diligence,  men  pass  beyond  these 
narrow  boundaries,  to  gain  for  themselves,  from  foreign  springs  of 
knowledge,  robust  and  symmetrical  attainments  in  Literature.  Those 
who,  perhaps,  during  the  first  half  of  their  Course,  have  scarcely  open- 
ed a  book  of  essays,  or  read  a  line  of  poetry,  now  abandon  themselves 
to  the  claims  of  polite  letters,  with  an  alacrity  as  healthful  as  it  is  sur- 
prising. Such  ardent  homage  of  our  noble  English  Classics,  reacting 
on  the  Student's  intellect  and  fancy,  imbues  him  with  a  livelier  appre- 
ciation of  the  models  of  antiquity.  Far  from  impeding  the  proper  ex- 
pansion of  pure  esthetic  leanings,  it  renders  our  mental  growth  bal- 
anced and  harmonious.  This  is  no  novel  theory.  Observant  alumni, 
of  long  standing,  and  the  fresher  departures  from  the  Lecture  room 
and  Chapel-seats  of  to-day,  alike  maintain  it.  Of  course  we  do  not 
intend  to  extend  these  remarks  to  every  individual  in  the  Junior  Class, 
for  many  of  these  will  leave  the  year  no  richer  in  self-culture,  at  its 
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close,  than  when  they  began.,  It  is  of  men  who  propose  to  make  Yale 
College  what  it  was  originally  designed  to  be, — not  a  mere  home  of 
revelry  and  dissipation, — not  a  convenient  avenue  to  respectability 
and  honor, — but  a  true  educator  of  the  best  capacities  of  the  mind, 
and  of  such  alone  that  we  propose  to  speak  here.  Such  Students 
will  be  found,  during  this  single  year,  to  accomplish  solid  and  germi- 
nant  results  in  Literature.  By  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  authors, 
systematic  study  of  their  style  and  thought,  and  a  sensitive  sympa- 
thy with  their  highest  aims  and  issues,  the  genuine  scholar  not  infre- 
quently lays  here  a  deep  foundation  for  future  growths  in  intellectual 
strength.  Disputes,  technically  so  called,  tend  to  produce  similar  ef- 
fects. Although  often  slighted,  the  rare  opportunities  which  they  fur- 
nish us  of  improvement,  are  capable  of  infusing  the  scholarly  mind 
with  keenest  vigor  and  polish.  Nor,  indeed,  is  such  a  product,  upon 
the  whole,  uncommon.  Despite  the  temptations  to  idleness,  and  the 
optional  nature  of  the  compositions  themselves,  their  tenor  has  always 
been  toward  clearness  and  cogency  in  reasoning,  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  diction,  and  that  orderly  arrangement  of  sentences  and  devel- 
opment of  ideas,  which  constitute  the  finest  charms  of  literary  endeav- 
or. In  this  way,  our  mental  processes,  from  being  purely  selfish  and 
subjective,  have  become  objective  and  beneficent.  The  acquisition 
and  transmission  of  knowledge,  are  now  twin  sisters  in  the  family  of 
intellect.  Junior  Year  has  thus  promoted  symmetrical  literary  tastes, 
and  a  gracious  literary  discipline. 

But  its  benignant  offshoots  do  not  stop  here.  It  is  preeminently 
the  friend  of  sound  classical  culture,  in  scholarly  education.  Many  of 
us,  at  the  outset  of  the  College  curriculum,  feel  burdened  by  the 
severity  of  our  allotted  tasks.  It  is  not  an  unusual  fact  in  a  Fresh- 
man's experience,  that  ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty -four  should  be  con- 
scientiously and  faithfully  given  up  to  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  re- 
citation room.  Meager  and  inadequate  as  must  necessarily  be  the 
academic  discipline  of  some,  such  intense  application  is  rendered  im- 
perative; at  least  if  they  would  sustain  their  position  as  members  of 
the  University.  This  state  of  things  can  hardly  fail  to  create  a  dis- 
relish for  the  earlier  studies  of  the  course.  Then,  too,  the  length  of 
the  lessons  assigned  throughout  the  first  six  terms,  even  after  fuller 
acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  genius  of  language,  has  facilita- 
ted the  exercise  of  translation,  must  discourage  honest  effort,  deaden 
scholarly  enthusiasm,  and  lead  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  prohibited 
helps.  We  are  confident  that  we  do  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth, 
when  we  assert  that  four-fifths  of  every  Class  have  so  far  deteriorated 
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in   mental   candor,  before  reaching  Junior  year,  as  to  employ  such 
unlawful  aids  freely  if  not  habitually.    Then,  however,  there  is  seen 
a  marked  and  sudden  change.     Instead  of  poorly-disguised  hatred  of 
study,  and  ingenious  shifts  to  avoid  its  penalties,  men  begin  to  awa- 
ken to  a  realizing  sense  of  the   uses   of  application.    Diligence   in 
prescribed  tasks  becomes  easy,  natural,  and  inspiriting,     The  cause 
of  this  metamorphosis  in  Student-habits  is  patent  to  every  thinking 
mind.     It  is  to  be  attributed,  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
comparative  lightness  of  the  labors  imposed,  which,  although  appa- 
rently insignificant,  after  the  formidable  magnitude  of  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  lessons,  are  soon  found  to  demand  all  the  industry  that 
recitation  can  justly  command.     As  lessons  are  rendered  more  mod- 
erate in  length,  a  more   critical   familiarity  with  their  contents  and 
surroundings  is  the  inevitable  result.     The  necessity  for  translations 
(at  best  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  aid,)  passes  away  with  the 
removal  of  the  cause  that  gave  it  birth.    Add  to  this  important  ad- 
vantage that  of  admirable  instruction,  and  you  discern  at  once  anoth- 
er source  of  classical  improvement  to  be  observed,  during  the  pro- 
gress and  at  the  expiration  of  the  year.     We  are  taught  then,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  College  history,  the  method  and  scope  of  clas- 
sical study.     The  thorough  and   refined   scholarship  of  our  two   in- 
structors, inspires  confidence  in  their   direction,   makes  us  eager  to 
elicit  their  approval,  and  exalts  our  whole  conception  of  the  minute- 
ness and  reach  of  classical  attainment.    Norm  ust  we  overlook  here, 
that  personal  magnetism  which  kindles  our  minds  with  kindred  en- 
thusiasm for  the  treasured  lore  that   they   cherish,  with  such  fond 
and  peculiar  reverence.     The  influence  of  their  association  and  sym- 
pathy with  classical  learning,  quickens  and  energizes  us  in  a  mystic 
alliance  of  literary  brotherhood.     While  congenial  tasks,  profound  pro- 
ductions, and  earnest  teaching,  all  combine  to  render  the  study  of  an- 
cient models  a  privilege,  rather  than  a  duty,  it  is  predominantly  this 
wonderful  power,  on  their  part,  of  transferring  to  us  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sublime  writers  of  the  past,  and  their  self-harmony  with 
the  genius  of  a  national  tongue,  that  vitalizes  our  entire  range  of 
scholarly  purpose  and  endeavor.     We  find,  under  its  kindly  magic, 
our  perseverance  strengthened,  our  perceptions  cleared,  our  ideas  en- 
larged, our  self-reliance  deepened,  our  esthetic  taste  grown  symmetri- 
cal and  discriminating,  our  communion  with  the  purest  types  and 
phases  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mind  quickened  into  intimate  and  in- 
spiring vigor.     Faithful  investigation,  united  with  a  concentrated  en- 
ergy in  combining  the  resulting  products  awakened  here,  will  give  us 
vol.  xxvi.  34* 
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at  first  a  feeble,  afterward  a  luminous  insight  into  the  underlying  struc- 
ture of  language  itself.  The  influences  of  Junior  Year  are  thus  seen 
to  reach  the  Student,  in  the  refining  culture  which  they  impart  to  his 
highest  mental  processes,  and  enshrine  in  his  innermost  sympathies 
with  antiquity.  It  has  built  up  for  him  a  generous  classical  discipline. 
But  the  chief  fascination,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  advantage,  of 
this  epoch  in  our  lives,  attaches  itself  to  elevated  social  growths.  Let 
us  not  be  misinterpreted  here.  We  mean  to  include  under  this,  not 
the  superficial  hilarity  of  boon-companions,  or  the  noisy  mirth  of  the 
brainless  and  indolent,  but  the  genuine  sympathy,  congenial  unison, 
and  earnest  friendship  of  faithful  hearts.  Such  developments  of  our 
noblest  passions  and  affinities,  must  always  be  prized.  Without  them, 
there  is  an  irrepressible  longing  for  something  external ;  an  unsatis- 
fied yearning  for  the  fellowship  of  warm-souled  natures,  that  shall  min- 
gle the  current  of  their  lives  with  ours.  Thus  the  mutual  unrestraint 
and  confidence,  so  eminently  fostered  by  Junior  Year,  enters  largely 
into  our  estimate  of  its  value.  Men  feel  less  disposed,  than  at  any 
previous  stage  of  their  College  life,  to  distrust  one  another.  As  we 
lie  stretched  upon  the  green  sward  of  the  Campus,  there  comes  over 
us  a  feeling  of  mutual  faith  and  unfettered  sociality.  In  our  length- 
ened walks,  too,  and  glee-crowned  sails,  the  germ  of  the  same  princi- 
ple appears,  which,  in  its  wider  unfoldings,  impels  joyous  fraterniza- 
tion in  our  various  rooms,  and  opens  the  way  to  unembarrassed  disclo- 
sures of  our  separate,  yet  kindred  life-experience.  It  is  in  just  this 
natural  manner  that  all  sacrifices,  whether  of  money,  time  or  pleasure, 
become  easy,  for  friendship's  sake.  The  same  spirit  draws  inspira- 
tion from  the  musical  tendencies  of  the  year.  As  the  gayety  of  Ju- 
nior ease  is  symbolized  and  incorporated  more  and  more  in  social  song, 
the  elms  that  shade  our  rooms,  the  serene  moonlight  of  autumn,  and 
the  cheerful  apartments  within  the  time-worn  walls,  become  to  us  the 
watchword  of  our  joys,  and  the  spring  of  our  contentment.  A  kind 
of  spontaniety  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  entwine  the  melodies  of 
Junior  life.  No  dim  fears  of  an  approaching  penalty  occur,  to  mar 
the  full-souled  enthusiasm  of  our  vocal  efforts.  We  sing,  as  we  talk, 
from  the  heart.  In  eating  clubs,  moreover,  and  societies,  while  simi- 
lar sentiments  prevail,  they  are  heightened  by  our  growing  knowledge 
of  the  Class.  We  feel  that  two  years  have  just  prepared  us  to  appre- 
ciate what  the  intimacies,  there  engendered,  invariably  promote.  It  is 
really  surprising  to  us,  when  twelve  months  close,  to  recall  the  formality 
of  our  acquaintance  with  many,  whose  friendship  we  have  learned, 
beneath  their  kindly  influences,  to  cherish  so  devotedly.    Junior  hours 
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have  revealed  to  us  the  lively  sympathies,  refined  tastes,  and  cordial 
affection  of  men,  whose  exterior  had  once  seemed  hard  and  forbidding. 
As  their  generous  impulses  and  high  principle,  combined  with  conge- 
nial aims  and  hopes,  have  manifested  themselves  in  their  acts  and 
words,  we  seldom  fail  to  realize  the  good  fortune  which  has  brought 
us  into  familiar  contact  with  them.  Intimacy  with  such  men  has 
taught  us  their  true  worth.  Hence  arise  the  sacred  friendships  of  Ju- 
nior life.  Unforeseen  situations  often  impel  us  thus  to  cultivate  inti- 
macies that  ripen  into  the  most  enduring  attachments.  We  are  quite 
unconscious  of  the  subtle  power  which,  day  by  day,  in  mystic  and  be- 
nignant channels,  is  blending  the  current  of  our  thought  and  feeling 
with  another's.  Yet  it  is  by  just  such  viewless  operations,  that  a  mere 
acquaintance  has  deepened  into  friendship  ;  that  the  instinctive  attrac- 
tion of  manly  hearts  has  matured  into  clinging  affection  ;  and  that  Stu- 
dent class-mates  have  become  wedded,  beneath  their  kindly  Junior  in-, 
tercourse,  in  bonds  of  purest  and  abiding  fellowship.  The  virtues  and 
preciousness  of  such  friendships  we  need  not  extol.  Linked  to- 
gether by  the  firmest  fraternity,  guarding  each  other's  honor  with 
watchful  jealousy,  appreciative  of  mutual  talent,  without  the  disposi- 
tion that  prompts  malignant  criticism,  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  their 
community  of  feeling  hallowed  in  its  felicity.  Sooner  or  later  it  must 
merge  personal  antagonisms  and  feuds,  if  such  there  have  ever  been, 
into  completer  loyalty  to  the  sentiment  of  generous  Class  fellowship. 
A  band  of  tried  associates,  quickened  in  reciprocal  devotion,  and  fired 
to  concerted  effort,  shall  leave  from  Class  to  Class,  each  Junior  mem- 
ory, with  unaffected  sorrow. 

If  we  have  seemed  to  any  extravagant  in  our  eulogies  of  this  sin- 
gle year,  we  can  only  plead  the  merit  of  sincerity.  The  remembrance 
of  it,  as  a  golden  era  in  life,  will  always  awaken  in  us  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, that  its  culture  and  joys,  its  literary  growths  and  classic  devel- 
opment, its  refining  essence  of  gracious  and  invigorating  unity  were  so 
genially  fused  in  one. 

J.  P.  T. 
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t  Shtml  yife  of  College. 

The  social  life  of  an  American  College,  and  especially  of  a  New 
England  College,  is  in  every  aspect  altogether  unique.  Other  men 
meet  to  study,  to  attend  recitations  and  lectures,  in  the  same  towns, 
often,  and  in  the  midst  of  substantially  the  same  outward  circum- 
tances.  The  student  of  Law,  of  Medicine,  of  Divinity,  finds  com- 
monly the  best  schools  in  each  of  these  special  departments,  with 
their  libraries  and  their  lecturers,  and  their  courses  of  study,  embraced 
beneath  the  authority,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  larger  University, 
of  which  the  College  is  a  fraction.  Yet  Law  School  and  Medical 
School  and  Theological  Seminary,  however  similar  in  Faculty  or  re- 
gime, are  each  radically  distinct  in  their  social  constitution  from  the 
body  of  Collegiate  or  Academical  students.  In  fact,  they  have  at 
best  only  a  gasping  social  life,  confined  to  boarding  houses  and 
breakfast-tables,  and  destitute  of  influence. 

The  social  life  of  the  College,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in  its  character 
and  significance,  totally  different,  and  it  is  to  two  or  three  thoughts  con- 
cerning it  that  we  design  to  devote  as  many  of  our  pages. 

That  it  is  a  power,  observation  has  shown.  Its  effects,  although 
gradual,  are  so  singular  and  striking,  that  the  hastiest  observer  will 
not  fail  to  detect  them.  Commencing  with  the  earliest  experiences 
of  student  life,  and  working  outward  through  sentiments  and  opinions, 
it  often  changes  and  totally  transforms  the  entire  character  and  being 
of  him  whom  it  reaches.  This  is  its  method,  but  its  first  noticed 
effect  is  the  last  in  the  series,  and  is  only  thus  prominent  because  ex- 
ternal, and  so  most  easily  recognized. 

It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  remark,  that  the  students 
who  yearly  come  up  to  this  University,  for  a  partial  or  complete  Col- 
legiate training,  present  to  the  eye  the  utmost  diversity  of  physical 
aspect.  Coming  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  from  all  posi- 
tions in  life,  they  bring  with  them,  unmistakably,  the  air  and  the  aro- 
ma of  old  associations.  The  young  pedagogue  of  a  winter's  experience 
in  school  keeping,  lays  down  his  quill  and  his  ferrule,  to  take  his  seat 
upon  the  fourth  form  of  the  new  school-house.  The  ambitious  student 
of  Law  allows  the  dust  to  thicken  upon  his  fresh  volume  of  Black- 
stone,  while  he  goes  back  in  his  study  to  periods  before  the  Twelve 
Tables  and  the  Justinian  Code.    The  mechanic  forsakes  his  factory 
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and  the  farmer  his  plow,  while  he  to  whom  more  ample  resources  fur- 
nish a  more  liberal  culture,  steps,  proud  and  confident,  from  the  narrow 
stage  of  the  Academy  into  the  arena  of  College  life.  And  so  the 
coup-d'azil  of  each  class  as  it  enters  corresponds  to  and  betokens  this 
variety  of  origin.  The  angles  which  no  social  intercourse  has  ever 
rounded,  the  ten  thousand  marks  of  individuality,  in  feature  and  dress 
and  general  deportment,  which  social  culture  has  never  overlaid,  stand 
out  at  this  period  with  especial  prominence ;  and  it  is  natural  and  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  so. 

But  the  fact,  as  it  seems  to  us,  gathers  significance  and  illustrates 
the  action  of  social  forces  in  College,  when  we  set  it  in  contrast  with 
the  singular  resemblance,  which,  through  passing  years,  comes  over 
each  advancing  class.  There  is  a  power  which  acts  like  alchemy, 
moulding  the  heterogeneous  elements  which  are  brought  here,  into  a 
miniature  nationality,  as  unique  and  self-centered  and  as  easily  recog- 
nizable in  its  every  member,  as  the  Scotchman's  Highland  brogue,  or 
the  Indian's  bronzed  and  painted  face.  But  the  force  which  involves 
this  transforming  power  does  not  lie  among  the  influences  which  the 
administration  of  this  College  aims  to  exert.  It  does  not  spring  from 
the  mental  discipline  which  Plato  and  Homer,  Guizot  and  Hamil- 
ton, still,  as  of  old,  impart  to  waiting  students.  Here  the  most  se- 
cluded and  quiet  student  is  mightier  than  Plato,  for  it  is  the  channels 
of  College  social  life,  in  which  each  one's  influence  flows,  that  carry 
the  force  which  works  this  so  strange  transformation. 

There  is  a  peculiar  importance  attaching  to  this  particular  evidence 
of  the  existence  and  energy  of  College  social  life,  because  it  involves 
and  implies  all  others.  The  method  of  the  operation  of  the  force  we 
are  considering  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  primarily  upon  the  mind  and 
character.  It  is  this  of  which  the  outward  life,  words,  actions,  even 
the  face  and  mien,  are  the  embodiment  and  expression,  and  the  change 
we  have  indicated  in  the  latter  relations  is  the  immediate  result  of  a 
far  more  important  and  enduring  change  in  the  character  which  under- 
lies and  governs  them.  The  former  is  the  result  of  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  various  influences  which  we  have  thus  far  associated  under  the 
general  term,  social  life;  the  latter,  of  several  specific  influences 
which  we  now  pass  to  mention. 

Of  these,  it  is  natural  to  put  for  the  first  one,  the  intimacy  of  Col- 
lege life.    It  is  this,  in  fact,  which  gives  it  the  greater  part  of  its 
power,  while  it  is  worthy  of  notice  as  curious  and  striking  in  itself.' 
For,  outside  of  the  family,  we  know  of  no  relation  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  more  closely  associated  with  those  about  him,  than  during  his 
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four  years  of  University  life.  It  is  not  simply  the  intercourse  of  the 
recitation-room,  of  the  boarding-house,  of  memorable  loiterings  under 
the  elms.  But  each  man's  life,  from  his  entering  College  till  his 
graduation  from  it,  is  passed  under  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  de- 
sign or  accident  may  have  thrown  him  into  the  closest  connection. 
From  his  most  cherished  and  trusted  friend,  from  whom  he  seeks  to 
conceal  no  secret,  to  another  whose  friendship  he  more  than  questions, 
he  must  consent  to  be  studied  and  sifted  by  all. 

Nor  do  we  deem  this  a  fault  of  our  College  life.  It  furnishes  such 
facilities  as  are  rarely  found  elsewhere,  for  the  study  of  that  which  is 
more  precious  and  rare  than  parchments,  the  many-sided  human  char- 
acter. For  no  man  here  can  hide  his  true  nature  behind  a  veil  of  pre- 
tense and  hypocrisy.  Our  social  life  points  to  his  conduct  and  tears 
the  lying  cheat  aside.  Or  if,  with  stealthy  shrewdness,  he  screens  his 
conduct  from  the  scrutiny  of  his  associates,  he  must  build  him  again 
the  pillar  of  Stylites,  or  even  the  slight  intercourse  which  discloses 
the  habits  of  his  mind,  will  open  a  broader  and  deeper  insight  into  his 
character.  It  betrays  itself  at  once,  spontaneously  and  insensibly,  on 
every  hand,  to  the  Argus-eyed  critics,  among  whom  he  has  ventured. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  man  so  certainly  and  unerringly  finds  his  level  in 
College.  For  the  same  eyes  which  are  so  quick  to  detect  deceit  and 
pretense,  are  not  slower  to  discover  all  genuine  merit,  while  the  warm 
hearts  that  beat  below  them  leap  instinctively  to  reward  it.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  a  sham  cannot  live  here  long.  Like  the  rotten  corpses  of 
the  old  Etruscan  Lucumons,  which  they  dig  up  at  Florence,  it  melts  in 
the  light  of  such  intimate  knowledge  and  such  piercing  scrutiny.  But 
the  man  who  has  learned  thus  to  read  his  fellow-men  has  learned  al- 
ready half  the  lesson  of  life,  has  fought  already  half  its  battle. 

The  freedom  of  College  life  amounts  not  infrequently,  almost  to 
lawlessness.  Shut  out  as  we  are  from  the  world  around  us  by  the 
very  constitution  of  the  community  which  we  form,  with  a  traditional 
feud  to  give  piquancy  to  our  intercourse,  the  student  comes  naturally 
to  hold  a  chivalrous  disregard  of  the  customs  of  society,  if  not  of  the 
laws  of  the  town  or  the  state.  He  grows  weary  of  the  restrictions 
with  which  the  Law  surrounds  and  shields  the  individual  citizen. 
Accordingly  we  find  actions,  which  the  external  world  frowns  on  and 
condemns,  made  habits  in  College  by  the  universal  usage.  The  sen- 
timent which  tries  such  actions  is  of  course  elevated  or  depressed  to 
the  same  level.  For  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  it  is  not  always  or  com- 
monly the  judgment  that  regulates  the  life,  but  actions  here,  as  else- 
where, make  opinions. 
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It  must  follow  from  this,  and  we  think  observation  confirms  the 
conclusion,  that  the  effect  of  College  social  habits  on  the  thinking  of 
College,  is  preeminently  disastrous.  Its  natural  result  is  to  generate 
carelessness,  inaccuracy,  skepticism.  It  pronounces  reverence  a  fault 
and  a  blemish  in  character,  and  makes  a  contempt  for  older  opinions 
a  mark  of  weakness  and  slavishness  of  intellect.  Time,  it  is  true, 
may  in  a  measure  correct  this  error.  False  judgments  will  wear 
away,  experience  will  outgrow  hot  resolutions  and  cool  the  mind  which 
once  threw  them  off.  But  is  it  not  more  than  possible,  that  the  char- 
acter which  they  have  affected  may  have  received  their  impression  too 
deeply  to  admit  of  its  being  thus  easily  eradicated  ]  At  best  it  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  method  and  aim  of  Collegiate  training.  Care- 
ful, correct,  legitimate  modes  of  thought — this  it  is,  for  one  thing  at 
least,  which  the  University  course  makes  effort  to  secure.  And  great 
as  is  the  power  of  the  established  regimen,  there  is  still  an  agency, 
before,  behind,  on  every  side  of  the  recitation-room,  which  is  silently 
and  stealthily  working  out,  through  the  wondrous  channels  of  social 
life,  results  which  lectures  and  lessons  can  never  reach  and  neutralize. 
It  is  thus  that  these  unrestrained  habits  unharness  and  unjoint  the 
mental  energies,  breed  extravagances  of  opinion,  breed,  not  infrequent- 
ly, looseness  of  creed.  Though  presented  under  bewitching  forms  of 
liberality,  originality,  independence,  does  not  the  glittering  and  per- 
fumed casket  hide  an  asp,  deadlier  than  the  historic  one? 

And  yet  we  do  not  deem  this  social  life  of  Yale  as  on  the  whole  un- 
fortunate or  disastrous.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  not  be,  in 
the  influence  on  one  another  of  so  many  active  and  cultivated  minds, 
something  that  is  poisonous  amidst  much  that  is  benificent.  But, 
blended  and  tempered,  as  it  is,  with  the  conservative  influences  which 
rain  down  upon  us  from  every  clustering  association  of  the  past, 
which  haunts,  like  a  rustling  angel,  these  sacred  walls,  from  the 
daily  discipline  of  the  College  routine,  and  above  all  from  the  charac- 
ter and  example  of  those  at  whose  feet  we  are  proud  to  sit,  it  seems  to 
give  finish  to  an  otherwise  rugged  and  angular  culture,  to  supply  some 
of  the  deficiencies  which  a  purely  intellectual  discipline  cannot  but 
leave  in  an  educational  system,  and  to  pour  over  all  a  genial  sympa- 
thy with  life,  and  a  hearty  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  whatever 
of  cheerfulness  and  happiness  it  contains.  e.  b.  c. 
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A    REVERIE. 

I  stood  high  up  a  mountain's  rugged  side, 

At  early  morn,  ere  yet  the  flaming  wheels 

Of  golden  day  had  climbed  the  eastern  hills. 

The  first  grey  twilight-herald  of  the  dawn — 

Was  waging  battle  with  the  struggling  stars, 

To  drive  them  from  the  firmament,  and  make 

Room  for  his  regal  master's  stately  course. 

In  darkness  and  in  silence  all  profound 

The  earth  lay  far  beneath,  while,  like  a  flood, 

The  vaporous  exhalations  of  the  night 

Covered  its  surface  with  a  mighty  sea, 

That  swayed  against  the  mountain's  headlong  walls, 

And  laved  its  pillars  with  a  noiseless  surge. 

While  here  and  there  peeped  up  from  'mid  the  waste 

Some  darker  hill-tops,  clothed  with  shadowy  trees, 

Like  a  sea  monster  sleeping  on  the  waves. 

The  frosty  breath  of  night  was  on  the  air, 

And  chill  and  drear  it  seemed  to  stand  and  gaze, 

As  if  that  hoar  expanse  were  nature's  shroud, 

And  hid  a  ghastlier  blackness  and  decay 

From  the  sad  ken.     I  stood  and  waited  there. 

The  sun  slow-marching,  like  a  conquering  host, 

Was  boding  forth  his' course  in  blood  and  fire. 

A  cloud  lay  floating  on  the  horizon's  verge, — 

He  fired  it  with  a  dart  of  ruddy  flame, 

Then  kindled  others  with  the  blazing  torch, 

Which  lit  the  vault  of  heaven  with  spreading  fire, 

And  hung  an  arch  of  triumph  o'er  his  path 

Of  purpling  azure  flushed  with  brightest  gold. 

And  now  himself  he  comes, — a  very  god — 

Inscrutable  refulgence  !     Light  Divine  ! 

Serene  of  majesty,  Being  of  power, 

With  his  mysterious  presence  reaching  all, 

And  silently  to  all  imparting  joy ; — 

The  archetype  of  all-embracing  Love  ! 

Before  his  gaze  that  murky  flood  of  night 

Affrighted,  fled  from  off  the  face  of  earth, 

Rolling  its  waves  in  dire  confusion  now — 

As  shattered  armies  fly,  in  maddened  haste, 

And  trample  down  the  foremost  to  the  earth, — 

Then  vanishing  like  smoke-wreaths  into  heaven, 

Wooing  oblivion.     Smiled  the  landscape  now 
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In  naked  beauty,  like  an  Indian  bride 

Adorned  in  Orient  pearls, — bright  gleaming  lakes, 

Strung  on  a  silver  thread — a  glistening  brook. 

The  light-crowned  hills  lay  sleeping  near  and  far, 

Scattered  at  random  all  the  country  o'er, 

Dotted  with  houses,  fields  of  yellow  grain, 

And  waving  forests  ;  here  and  there  a  spire 

Gleaming  in  sunlight  like  a  torch  of  fire, 

Pointed  to  heaven  with  unfaltering  beck ; 

And  village  roofs  were  nestled  at  its  feet, 

As  humble  souls  are  wont  to  gather  round 

The  great  good  man  who  points  them  to  the  skies. 

And  there  I  sat  and  mused.     How  like  my  heart 

Was  this  dark  landscape  'ere  the  sun  of  faith 

Dispelled  the  deathlike  shades  of  unbelief, 

And  smiled  away  the  mists  of  torturing  doubt ! 

And  this  is  life — to  climb  to  soaring  heights 

In  pain  and  weariness,  to  leave  behind 

The  earth,  though  clad  in  beauty's  winning  smiles, — 

And  doubly  sweet  when  love's  celestial  light 

Shines  on  it  from  above,  to  rise  toward  heaven ; 

Rise  by  this  toilsome  path  o'er  rugged  stones, 

Whose  cruel  edges  tear  the  weary  feet, 

By  grasping  thorny  trees  with  bleeding  hand, 

And  trampling  down  the  flowers  that  tempt  delay ! 

Say  not,  'A  bitter  fate !'     At  every  step 

We  mount  from  earth  and  near  the  peaceful  skies, — 

Each  added  height  extends  the  vision  wide, 

And  spreads  new  glories  to  the  enraptured  view, 

Vistas  of  beauty  smiling  to  the  soul 

Of  love  unspeakable  and  power  divine, 

That  love  which  calls  us  upward,  and  that  power 

Which  shall  sustain  us  in  each  fainting  hour ; 

At  length  the  steep  surmounted.     Life  has  reached 

Its  consummation.     Our  long  weary  way — 

Grown  wondrous  short  to  retrospective  view, — 

Ends  on  the  dizzy  summit  of  the  crag, 

Which,  broken  off  with  overhanging  front, 

Frowns  down  a  precipice  abrupt  and  sheer — 

Down,  down,  till  distance  paints  the  dark  rock  blue. 

At  its  deep  base  the  ocean  surges  dash 

With  angry  rush,  whose  far-off  murmur  seemed 

As  if  the  winds  were  whispering,  "peace  be  still  I" 

Eternity,  that  vast  unfathomed  sea 

Which  stretches  far  as  straining  eyes  can  reach 

On  every  side,  and  Death,  the  headlong  leap 

Into  its  fearful  waters  from  the  cliff. 
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'Tis  sun-set  when  we  reach  the  last  ascent 

And,  "worn  with  toil,  we  sit  awhile  to  rest, 

Gazing  at  life's  steep  pathway,  then  far  out 

On  the  broad  ocean,  then  the  setting  sun, 

With  mingled  thoughts  of  sadness,  fear,  and  hope, 

Waiting,  we  know  not,  dare  not  think — for  what. 

E'en  while  we  wait,  a  friend  beloved  has  risen 

And  coming  boldly  to  that  fearful  verge 

Gave  one  swift  look  around,  then  made  the  plunge  ; 

We  shrieked — he  heeded  not — nor  heard  the  sound, 

There  is  an  awful  moment  of  suspense : 

We  hold  our  breaths  in  horror,  till  at  length, 

A  dull  faint  sound  tells  us  that  all  is  o'er. 

Benumbed  and  sick  at  heart  with  fear  and  wo, 

We  trembling  crawl  up  to  the  ragged  brink 

And  gaze  in  anguish  down  the  dizzy  chasm. 

No  trace  of  him — and  blacker  seems  the  sea, 

As  the  cold  wind  bears  up  its  mocking  sound — 

A  dreadful  fascination  chains  us  there, 

Till  the  brain  reels  and  faints  with  giddiness 

Till  with  convulsive  start  we  break  away 

At  last,  and  shuddering  at  the  awful  thought 

Of  such  a  leap,  weep  bitter,  bitter  tears : — 

Tears  for  the  lost  one,  tears  of  vain  regret, 

And  tears  of  horror  and  appalling  fear, 

Nature  recoils  and  struggles  from  her  doom 

Till  in  the  frenzy  of  despair  we  cry 

"  If  this  be  Death  I  cannot  will  not  die  !" 


Look  at  the  sun-set — see  the  stately  dome 

Which  vaults  the  monarch  of  retreating  day, — 

With  pillared  shafts  of  porphyry  and  pearl, 

And  frieze  and  arched  roof  of  gleaming  gold, — 

The  center  of  the  edifice  which  spans 

The  Occident  horizon,  piles  on  piles  arise 

With  spire,  and  dome,  and  tower,  and  massive  gate, 

Shining  as  't  were  a  sea  of  glass  and  fire ! 

Sure  Heaven  has  drawn  aside  the  empyrean 

And  rent  the  setherial  curtain  of  the  sky 

Which  bounds  the  vision  of  our  narrow  ken 

And  gleams  afar  the  Eternal  City  there ! 

Look — look  what  glory !     Hark  those  distant  strains  ! 

Thence  floating  on  the  tranquil  of  the  evening  air — 

Hushed  by  whispers  of  its  softest  breath 

Now  faintly  echoing  strains  of  rapturous  song 

And  harmonies  too  sweet  for  mortal  ears  1 

Oh  let  me  lay  this  dull  gross  body  down — 
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These  sensuous  ears  obstruct  those  heavenly  strains 
These  eyes  of  flesh  bedim,  impede  my  sight. 
Almost  I. see  the  bright  angelic  throng 
Soaring  amid  yon  towers  of  glowing  pearl — 
Almost  I  see  them  beckoning  to  me  ! 
But  ah  this  earthly  body  hems  me  round — 
Blind, — blind,  and  deaf,  to  all  I  fain  would  know! 
But  listening  there  and  gazing  ever  on, 
Soon  I  shall  catch  the  burden  of  their  song 
And  see  them  beckoning  me  to  come,  come,  come — 
Start  up,  and  laying  this  poor  body  down 
Like  an  unseemly  vesture,  soar  away. 
As  the  pet  dove,  who  in  the  morn  has  flown 
From  her  loved  lord,  at  eventide  returns, 
And  en  his  welcoming  bosom  sinks  to  rest. 
October,  1859. 


%\t  fast  Cfjampton  td  Cratfr. 

To  the  thinking  Student-mind,  delighting  as  it  does  in  abstraction, 
this  life  is  full  only  of  motives.     Substance  and  form  fade  away,  and 
the  airy  fingers  of  thought  detain  the  essence  which  moves  men  and 
matter,  and  yet  like  a  god  walks  with  majesty  invisible  through  the 
bustle  of  the  world.     Such  is  the  state  we  find  ourselves  in  when  we 
stand  yet  at  the  door  of  knowledge,  when  we  have  not  gone  much  out 
of  ourselves  and  entered  into  those  fairer  mansions  which  experience 
builds  up  for  us  out  of  men  and  books.    But  when  we  once  get  to 
dealing  with  thought  and  life,  and  endeavor  to  reconcile  our  theory  of 
motives  with  the  great  tangle  which  confounds  us  both  within  and 
without,  we  are  led  to  seek  for  cause  beyond  cause  till  we  come  at 
times  to  doubt  existence  altogether,  because  we  cannot  see  why  it 
should  exist.    And  then  returning  again  to  the  stubborn  fact  that  the 
world  is,  we  go  out  on  to  the  furthest  reach  of  motive  and  feel  about , 
if  in  any  way  we  may  perchance  catch  a  hold  on  the  sure  side  and 
graft  our  little  time  on  to  its  own  stock,  eternity. 

The  lesson  the  world's  growth  is,  teaching  is,  that  where  we  cannot 
explain  we  patiently  believe ;  that  we  cling  to  a  divine  theory  even 
when  we  cannot  carry  it  beyond  the  natural ;  that  we  seize  fast  hoi  d 
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upon  what  of  good  we  are  sure  of,  preferring  it,  though  imperfect,  to 
the  perfect  inadequacy  of  the  worse  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  highest  pow- 
er for  advancing  every  good  thing  seems  imperfect  and  incompetent. 
How  or  why  this  is  so  we  are  unable  to  say,  for  it  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  divine  plan  which  troubles  us,  like  silent  machinery  whose 
motive  power  is  unseen.  Yet  that  it  is  so  we  must  see,  not  only  from 
the  survey  of  present  times  but  from  the  failures  which  history  shows 
us  have  been  made  by  what  seems  to  us  the  most  adequate  of  all 
causes. 

Truth,  sitting  on  her  white  throne,  forever  would  choose  for  herself  a 
champion  by  whom  the  race  of  men  might  be  turned  to  know  their 
rightful  allegiance  and  worship  her  majesty  alone.  Reason  and  Faith 
stood  by  her ;  the  one  a  warrior  clad  in  invincible  armor,  imperious, 
self-sufficient,  the  other  a  timid  trusting  maiden.  First  Reason  came 
down  to  us.  Out  of  the  torpor  of  early  barbarity  came  knowledge. 
The  sphere  of  the  mind  enlarged  in  each  succeeding  period.  One  by 
one  were  grasped  the  clues  of  hidden  things,  and,  following  whither 
Reason  led,  the  world  advanced  more  and  more  to  look  toward  truth. 
But  every  question  as  to  existence,  past,  present,  and  future,  whence 
came  we,  where  go  we,  how  shall  we  live  here,  stood  unanswered. 
Yet  here  was  the  end  of  all  inquiry,  and  hither  the  mind  must  come 
from  whatever  quarter  of  the  world,  to  bind  all  creation  into  one 
great  harmony,  and  make  Reason  master  of  all  the  way  to  truth* 
Reason  saw  these  foes,  and  like  a  true  warrior  did  not  avoid  them.  In 
the  groves  of  the  Academy  and  on  the  painted  porch  he  wrestled  with 
these  invisible  enemies  fairly  and  long,  and  was  overcome.  For  he 
smote  the  air  and  wounded  only  himself  in  his  almost  mad  endeavors. 
Let  our  pitying  wonder,  as  we  look  on  the  unsatisfied  life  of  those 
earnest  philosophers,  make  us  love  them.  They  did  beyond  their 
might,  and  failed  because  they  were  not  gods.  But  we  should  not 
take  up  ourselves  the  weapon  which  even  such  hands  could  not  wield. 
When  Reason  had  thus  failed  the  world  despaired ;  for  it  seemed  as  if 
the  end  had  been  reached  and  proved  only  vanity.  Then  Truth  sent 
Faith  to  take  Reason  by  the  hand  and  lift  it  up  where  alone  it  trod 
only  the  air.  Men  had  learned  their  own  weakness,  and  when  it  was 
said,  reason  as  far  as  can  be  and  then  trust  the  divine  word  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  Truth,  the  strong  heart  held  up  the  weary  head  and  took 
the  soul  close  up  to  that  great  goal  far  off  from  which  Plato  died. 

The  world  never  learnt  another  lesson  half  as  deeply  as  that  Reason 
alone  is  incompetent  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the  highest  progress. 
With  the  old  philosophies  went  down  that  splendid  civilization  which 
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owed  its  grandeur  to  them.  It  was  no  slight  thing  to  give  up  the 
growth  of  four  thousand  years,  to  see  Greece  enslaved  and  Rome  bar- 
barized, to  see  even  Socrates  killed,  and  to  realize  that  the  smooth 
weakness  of  Cicero  was  stronger  than  the  remnant  of  the  old  Roman 
character;  but  even  this  was  not  sufficient.  Hard  lessons  have  to  be 
learned  more  than  once,  and  the  struggle  which  Greece  saw,  centuries 
before,  began  again  in  the  western  capitol,  but  with  this  difference. 
Reason  now  contended  not  to  arrive  at  Truth,  but  to  drag  down  to  it- 
self that  higher  revelation  of  Truth,  and  the  Romish  church  built  it- 
self up  by  every  victory  which  Reason  thus  gained  over  Faith,  now 
for  the  first  time  contending.  The  purity  which  came  from  the  lips 
of  God  must  needs  be  explained  away  into  the  mud  of  dogmas.  The 
crucifix  must  give  satisfaction  to  the  heart  that  could  not  believe  what 
it  could  not  see.  Bread  and  wine  must  be  flesh  and  blood,  for  the 
tongue  must  taste  the  risen  Lord.  And  the  sui-wearied  conscience 
got  so  that  it  could  not  trust  its  burdens  to  the  far-off  invisible  one, 
but  must  send  them  back  up  the  fleshly  ladder  of  priest  and  prelate 
and  Pope  and  Peter,  not  even  then  realizing  that  they  would  ever 
come  before  any  other  than  a  fleshly  judge.  'The  whole  spirit  of  the 
world  grew  to  be  as  Schiller  has  written  of  it — 

What  the  heart  is  called  on  to  believe, 
The  eye  must  see. 

The  Reformation  reinstated  Faith,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  the 
ground-work  of  a  progress  which  seems  to  bear  in  itself  vital  force. 
And  while  the  careful  systems  of  utmost  reason  only  founded  civili- 
zation to  fail  it  in  the  day  of  need,  our  own  age  has  a  sure  reliance  on 
that  divine  idea  which  began  its  nobility  and  opens  continually  broad- 
er fields  for  growth,  higher  levels  to  be  gained  till  we  see,  afar  off,  the 
highest  attainment,  which  is  perfection. 

Though  this  is  the  general  tone  of  the  age,  it  is  by  no  means  fully 
recognized.  Relying  as  much  as  every  growth  does  on  Reason,  it  is 
but  natural  that  often  the  finer  powers  should  be  overlooked,  and  that 
the  pampered  mind  should  feel  itself  all  powerful.  So  we  must  needs 
in  this  later  day  have  our  Platonists,  our  philosophers,  who  feel  that 
they  must  understand  all,  and  so  try  to  make  systems  of  their  own 
which  may  be  on  the  level  of  their  own  powers.  This  is  the  spirit 
which  each  soul  of  us  has  in  him.  We  say  ;  Am  I  complete  in  my- 
self? We  begin  where  we  are  ;  as  we  work  out  on  all  sides,  we  find 
ourselves  insufficient,  but  still  retain  self-confidence,  and  so  endeavor 
to  narrow  to  ourselves  what  we  should  make  a  pattern  to  grow  up  to. 
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The  world  struggle  of  to-day  is  between  a  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness and  proud  self-reliance.  A  struggle,  which  was  strongest  when 
experience  had  not  broken  the  sturdy  young  spirit,  but  which  promises 
to  grow  weaker  and  weaker  with  each  accession  of  wisdom,  till  at  last 
perfect  knowledge  shall  give  to  the  right  perfect  strength.  It  seems 
as  if  the  whole  being  of  the  Student  urged  him  to  rely  on  self.  We 
worship  our  hero,  and  always  feel  that  we  are  to  be  our  own  heroes, 
and  that  we  must  go  forth  to  do  battle  for  every  noble  thing,  in  our 
own  strength.  Failure  and  defeat  at  length  come,  and  then  some 
grow  hard  and  bitter,  for  they  have  lost  their  only  hope.  Reason  has 
failed  to  satisfy.  Others  make  every  discouragement  which  smites 
them,  force  them  down  from  the  height  of  self,  only  to  arise  again  to 
the  higher  life  where  self  is  the  means  and  not  the  end,  and  where 
Faith  opens  to  the  soul  breadths  for  growth  which  are  part  of  the 
fields  of  Heaven.  c.  l.  k. 


t  Class  of  XSBl. 

A  few  days  since  an  elderly  gentleman  leaned  over  the  fence-rail 
of  the  College  green  and  inquired:  "  Pray,  who  are  these  young  men 
whom  I  have  observed  stretched  for  so  many  hours  upon  the  grass, 
talking,  laughing,  smoking,  sleeping?  Pardon  me — for  I  am  a  stran- 
ger— are  they  '  studients  ? '  " 

A  voice  borne  on  a  gale,  fragrant  with  Turkish,  replied  :  "No,  stran- 
ger ;  such  they  have  ceased  to  be.  These  are  they  who  have  trav- 
ersed the  whole  curriculum  of  College  discipline,  and  now,  lustrous 
with  the  garnishing  of  well-earned  fleece,  lie  here  for  awhile  in  repose 
— displaying 

'  The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest.'  " 

The  man  of  seventy  Summers  departed  satisfied,  but  for  the  fuller 
and  more  specific  information  of  the  flock  itself,  there  have  been  col- 
lected the  following  items  concerning  what  it  has  been— is — and  may 
be. 

The  Class  of  '61  entered  when  the  clouds  of  the  financial  storm  of 
'57  were  already  threatening.    Consequently  its  number  was  less  than 
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that  of  any  other  Freshman  Class  which  had  entered  at  Yale  for  some 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  term,  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
were  enrolled  on  the  College  books,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year 
this  sum  had  been  augmented  by  eleven  and  reduced  by  thirty-four. 
The  following  table  shows  for  each  year  the  number  of  all  who  have 
been  in  the  Class  during  that  time,  with  the  respective  accessions  and 
losses. 

Sophomores. 

108 
12 
17 

The  entire  number  of  those  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
Class  during  its  course,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty -five, — of  these,  ninety- 
seven  graduate, — of  the  graduates  seventy-four  are  original  members. 
None  have  died  in  College,  and  (as  far  as  can  be  learned)  but  two  of 
those  who  had  left.  Two  have  attained  double  life  by  contracting 
matrimony.    Here  are  the  States  represented  at  graduation : 


Freshmen 

I  number, 

130 

sions, 

11 

> 

33 

iniors. 

Seniors 

102 

99 

12 

1 

5 

3 

Connecticut, 20 

Delaware, 2 

Illinois, 1 

Indiana, 1 

Kentucky, 2 

Maine, 1 

Maryland, 4 

Massachusetts, 11 

Michigan, 1 

Minnesota, 1 

Mississippi, 2 

Total, 


Missouri, 1 

New  Hampshire, 3 

New  Jersey, 3 

New  York, 24 

Ohio, 7 

Pennsylvania,   9 


Texas, 

Vermont, 

Wisconsin, 

District  of  Columbia, 


1 

1 

.   1 

1 

97 


The  average  age  of  Sixty-One,  on  Presentation  Day,  was  twenty- 
two  years,  five  months,  and  sixteen  days.  The  oldest  man  is  twenty- 
nine  years  and  ten  months;  the  youngest,  eighteen  years  and  nine 
months.  Of  intermediate  age,  to  half  years,  the  numbers  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


28} 

28 

25% 

25 

24} 

24 


1 

23.* 

2 

23 

1 

22} 

3 

22 

4 

21} 

4 

21 

.2 
11 
.4 


17 


20} 

20 

19J 

19 

18} 


16 
.5 
.3 
.3 
.3 


The  tallest  and  shortest  measures,  in  slippers,  six  feet  three  inches, 
and  five  feet  three  inches  respectively.    The  heaviest  weighs  one 
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hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  and  the  lightest  one  hundred  and  ten. 
The  figures  below  display  some  of  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the 
Class. 

Wearers  of  Plain  Whiskers, 10 

"        "   Heavy  English  Whiskers, 14 

"        "   Goatee, 7 

"        "   Mustachios, 11 

"        "   Mustachios  and  Goatee, 2 

Total  number  addicted  to  hair, 44 

Wearers  of  Spectacles, 5 

"        "   Eye-glasses, 10 

Engaged  to  be  Married, 9 

Supposed  to  be  Engaged, 6 

Anxious  to  become  so, 27 

It  is  said  that  the  nine  engaged  are  nine  of  the  ten  eye-glass  wearers, 
while  the  six  supposed  to  have  claims  to  that  distinction  are  made  up 
of  the  remaining  eye-glass  man  and  the  spectacle  sporters. 

Sixty-One  has  devoted  itself  largely  to  boating.  At  the  earliest 
opportunity  Freshman  year,  it  started  four  clubs.  These  clubs  event- 
ually purchased  six  boats.  The  Lorelei  Club  was  finally  merged  with 
the  Nereid.  First  and  last,  eighty-five  of  the  Class  nave  belonged  to 
boating-clubs,  and  of  these  eighty-five,  sixty-eight  have  graduated. 

The  Brothers  gained  a  victory  of  thirty  majority  in  the  Class  of  '61. 
This  majority,  among  ninety-six  graduates  who  are  divided  between  the 
two  societies,  is  reduced  to  eight.  -Prize  debates  have  not  gone 
uncultivated  by  '61.  The  number  in  both  Societies  who  entered  those 
contests  Freshman  year,  was  twenty -seven ;  Sophomore — fourteen  : 
Senior — fifteen. 

The  honor  of  starting  the  first  Base-Ball  Club  at  Yale  belongs  to  a 
member  of  Sixty-one — the  representative  from  Chittenango.  During  the 
first  year  (Junior,)  of  the  existence  of  the  Club,  the  game  was  prac- 
ticed with  great  zeal  and  success — almost  to  the  exclusion  of  boating 
The  subsequent  year  brought  less  fervor.  Fifty-two  of  the  Class  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  first  Base-Ball  Club. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  College  during  the  stay  of 
Sixty-One.  It  was  determined  by  the  Class,  very  soon  after  entering, 
to  revive  the  foot-ball  game.  So  at  a  Class-meeting  in  which  very 
small,  light  men  talked  of  kicking  the  shins  of  Sophomores,  it  was 
voted  to  challenge  the  Sophomore  Class  to  a  great  pedal  conflict. 
The  challenge  ran  as  follows  : 
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"  Sophomores ! 

The  Class  of  '61  hereby  challenges  the  Class  of  '60, 
to  a  game  of  Foot-Ball.    Best  two  in  three. 

In  behalf  of  the  Class. 

R.  L.  Chamberlain, 
James  W.  McLane, 
A.  Sheridan  Burt." 

The  Sophomores  accepted  the  challenge  in  the  following  rejoinder  : 

"Come, 
And  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim, 
To  the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war 
All  hot  and  bleeding  will  we  offer  you." 

To  our  Youthful  Friends  of  the  Class  of  Sixty -One  : 

We  hereby  accept  your  challenge  to  play  the  noble  and  time-hon- 
ored game  of  Foot-ball,  and  appoint  2j  o'clock,  P.  M„  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  10th,  1857,  and  the  Foot-Ball  grounds,  as  time  and  place. 
In  behalf  of  the  Class  of  Sixty, 

J.  J.  Post,  E.  G.  Mason,  A.  C.  Palfrey." 

But  the  game  did  not  come  off.  Before  the  appointed  day,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  Foot-Ball,  as  a  conflict  between  Classes,  was 
abolished  forever. 

During  Sophomore  Biennial,  College  was  favored  by  the  Class  with 
countless  variations  of  the  sweet  refrain,  "Biennials  are  a  Bore."  Pre- 
viously, those  words  had  been  associated  only  with  Old  Hundred  and 
Coronation.  But  at  that  period  they  became  cosmopolitan.  All  the 
hymns,  from  A  to  Izzard  successively,  were  pressed  into  the  service  of 
that  somewhat  trite  aphorism.  Any  tunes  omitted  had  justice  done 
them  in  that  final  ecstasy,  "  What  can't  be  cured,  &c." 

At  the  beginning  of  Junior  year,  (fitting  time  !)  that  great  reform- 
ation occurred,  of  having  prayers  and  recitation  after  breakfast.  We 
know  not  what  Luther  it  was  that  achieved  this  success  ;  but  he  can 
be  sure  that  he  has  the  gratitude  of  all  coming  Collegians— .although 
his  reward  must  be  marred  somewhat  by  the  thought  that  a  century 
and  a  half  of  graduates  are  shaking  their  prematurely  hoary  hair  at 
him  for  not  appearing  on  the  stage  before. 

With  Sixty-One,  too,  occurred  the  change  of  extending  Senior  Bien- 
nial through  six  weeks  instead  of  crowding  it  into  three  ;  and  the  final 
triumph  of  omitting  all  names  on  Presentation  Day.  Veritably,  Sixty- 
One  came  for  the  good  of  Yale — justifying  her  motto,  Ovx  fifdv  novoig. 
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In  scholarship,  Sixty -One  can  compare  favorably  with  any  Class 
which  has  yet  graduated.  The  average  mark  of  the  Valedictorian  is 
3.58,  being  .01  higher  than  that  of  the  Valedictorian  of  '57,  who  till 
now  was  considered  the  champion  of  high  stand.  The  Philosophi- 
cals  are  five,  but  had  3.28  received  that  grade,  as  was  the  case  in  Fifty- 
Nine,  there  would  have  been  instead,  nine — a  great  excess  over  any 
other  Class.  High  appointments  are  plenty — low  ones  at  a  discount. 
Perhaps,  the  Class  was  aptly  described  some  time  since  by  a  Tutor — 
"  a  Class  with  a  big  bright  head  and  a  very  long  tail." 

Sixty-One  expects  to  devote  itself  to  the  following  pursuits. 

Theology, 
Law, 
Medicine, 
Teaching,     - 
Liberal  Study, 

A  dark  time,  the  present,  to  set  out, — may  the  dawn  which  it  pre- 
cedes be  the  brighter.  p.  &  w. 


20 

General  Business, 

10 

36 

Civil  Engineering,     - 

2 

6 

Army, 

5 

5 

Undecided, 

-     11 

2 

This  month  has  been,  as  it  usually  is,  barren  in  matters  of  interest  and  importance 
to  Tale  Students.  We  are  led  to  believe,  from  a  careful  review  of  the  meagre  record 
which  July  presents,  that  this  number  of  the  Lit.  is  a  valuable  one  for  our  friends  at 
home,  for  they  must  certainly  conclude  from  the  apparent  "even  tenor  of  our  way," 
either  that  the  rules  of  the  Faculty  are  very  stringent  or  that  we  are  remarkably 
faithful  Students. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  like  aU  other  things  of  its  kind,  which  boast  a  loud  report 
rather  than  a  good  one,  has  passed  away,  leaving  no  very  visible  traces  behind  it. 
Those  of  us  who  remained  here,  celebrated  it  quietly  and  with  becoming  sobriety. 
Although  a  time  of  common  rejoicing,  there  was  mingled  with  our  jubilation  a  feel- 
ing of  anxiety  for  result  of  the  issues  now  pending  in  our  country,  which  gave  to 
the  day  a  peculiar  significance. 

THE  CONCERT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  GLEE  CLUB. 

"We  have  chosen  to  designate  this  company  of  Student  singers  by  this  general 
title,  because  all  College  is  grateful  to  them  for  the  excellent  music  with  which  they 
have  furnished  us  from  time  to  time,  and  also  feel  a  pride  and,  perhaps,  some  conceit 
in  their  success.  The  concert  on  the  1st  of  this  month  was  well  attended.  The 
audience  was  one,  which  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  parts  to  be  performed, 
could  judge  discriminately  of  the  merit  of  the  singing.  The  approbation  was 
most  hearty  and  deserved.  We  learn  that  the  concert,  unlike  nearly  all  other  pub- 
lic College  performances,  except  of  course  Wooden  Spoon,  paid. 
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PRIZES. 

The  following  prizes  for  declamation  have  been  awarded  to  the  Class  of  '63. 

FIRST   DIVISION.  SECOND   DIVISION. 

1st  Prize,         E.  B.  Bingham.  H.  F.  Dimmock. 

2d  Prize,         E.  M.  Booth.  G.  S.  Hamlin. 

3d  Prize,         L.  T.  Chamberlain.  F.  A.  Emerson. 

THIRD  DIVISION.  FOURTH  DIVISION. 

1st  Prize,         R.  Parish.  W.  C.  Whitney. 

2d  Prize,         F.  W.  Matteson.  G.  K.  Tufts. 

3d  Prize,         J.  F.  Kernochan.  W.  G.  Sumner. 

YALE    SOLDIERS. 

The  patriotism,  which  Tale  Students  have  manifested,  has  not  died  out  with  the 
first  moment  of  excitement,  but  burns  as  strong  as  ever  in  the  hearts  of  all.  The 
war  still  continues  to  draw  upon  our  number.  "We  notice  that  H.  Brayton  Ives,  of 
'61,  is  serving  as  Adjutant  in  the  5th  Regiment  of  this  State.  H.  H.  Bloom,  of  '62, 
also  has  a  Lieutenant's  commission  in  Sickles'  Brigade.  While  their  loss  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends  is  to  be  regretted,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  warmest  admiration  for 
their  self  sacrificing  and  noble  course.  We  learn  through  the  kindness  of  Lieut. 
Sanford,  formerly  of  '63,  that  Moses  C.  Welch,  Tutor  at  Yale  in  the  class  of  1850, 
is  a  private  in  the  2d  Regiment  of  Kansas  Volunteers.  May  his  learning  avail 
him  much  in  his  new  calling. 


(BVitoxz  Cable, 

That  man  must  be  in  an  uncomfortable  position,  who  with  nothing  to  say  and 
nothing  to  talk  about  is  called  on,  before  a  large  and  promiscuous  audience,  to  make 
a  speech.  Imagine,  then,  my  fellow  students,  the  melancholy  case  of  your  present 
editor,  who,  with  a  more  indefinite  subject  than  the  orator  above  mentioned,  is  forced 
to  submit  a  few  wandering  thoughts  to  the  scrutiny  of  two  or  three  hundred  critical 
readers.  Even  the  old  Editor's  Table  itself  looks  up  at  me  slyly,  as  if  every  scar 
upon  it  possessed  an  eye,  and  insinuates  that  I  am  a  strange  hand.  Although  the 
hint  must  be  acknowledged  even  in  its  double  meaning,  we  shall,  nevertheless,  stick 
close  as  a  brother  to  our  quondam  friend,  who  would  be  for  shying  off  even  now, 
were  it  not  that  old  age  and  serious  decrepitude  have  rendered  the  use  of  wooden 
legs  a  necessity  to  it.     In  time,  however,  we  trust  we  may  say  to  the  old  Table,  that 

"  We've  been  long  together, 
Through  cloudy  and  through  pleasant  weather- 
Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear  ; 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear." 

Then  my  old  friend  will  not  look  on  me  as  mockingly  as  it  does  to  night.  In  obedience 
however  to  the  hideous  cries  of  the  Devil,  and  with  seeming  morality  cursing 
him  for  his  impudence,  we  commence  our  weary  journey  in  earnest. 

The  sultry,  hot  weather  of  the  last  week  has  forced  us  all  to  lead  a  quiet,  lazy, 
and  economical  life.     Pedestrians,  if  in  haste,  are  wont  to  moderate  their  gait  in 
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proportion  to  the  state  of  the  temperature ;  if  at  leisure,  they  resort  to  a  spacious 
cotton  parasol  for  the  protection  of  the  body.     Those  of  us  who  have  been  studying 
Astronomy  this  term,  are  quite  agreed  that  if  the  sun  is  a  distant  luminary,  it  is 
also  quite  a  constant  and  warm  friend  of  our  earth.     Indeed,  in  this  hot  season  it  is 
impossible  for  Seniors  to  be  dignified,  Juniors  grand,  Sophomores  boisterous,  or 
Freshmen  jubilant,  without  incurring  a  severe  penalty.     Our  self-possessed  and  self- 
esteemed  literary  men,  who  parade  the  streets  with  a  copy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
under  one  arm  and  Pickwick  under  the  other,  convert  their  own  room  into  places 
of  learning  and  amusement.     Our  Sophomore  friends,  who  issue  from  Biennial  Hall 
with  woeful,  sorrowful  faces,  must  "nurse  their  wrath"  in  a  cooler  day.     "Warm 
weather,  and  indeed  all  New  Haven  weather,  makes  students  usually  very  lazy  and 
very  wicked.     If  both  of  these  qualities  are  virtues,  our  standard  of  excellence  is 
very  high.     Accompanying  this  excessive  heat  there  has  arrived  among  us  a  stran- 
ger, hardly  expected  so  soon,  but,  notwithstanding,  very  welcome  to  the  numerous 
undergraduate  astronomers  of  Yale.     The  Comet  was  first  discovered  by  a  member 
of  '62,  at  a  time  of  night  when  a  majority  of  the  College  Functionaries  were  buried 
in  slumber.    Looking  upon  the  phenomenon  with  wonder  and  alarm,  which  bordered 
on  superstition,  the  discoverer  commenced  swinging  his  hat  and  cheering  vociferously, 
until  his  enthusiasm  was  abruptly  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  a  College  officer, 
who  sternly  reprimanded  him  for  creating  a  disturbance ;  he  faintly  murmured, 
pointing  to  the  comet,  There  !  Look  there !  and  shed  tears  of  joy.     Such  is  the  sim- 
ple story  of  the  comet's  discovery.     Numerous  observations  have  been  made  on  it, 
but  the  tail  being  in  syzygy,  nothing  very  definite  has  yet  been  ascertained.     The 
observations  made  here  have  been  attended  with  any  thing  but  satisfactory  success 
thus  far,  the  first  three  having  been  taken  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope- 
On  account  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  also,  it  was  found  necessary  for  some 
one  to  put  his  finger  on  the  comet  at  some  particular  point,  in  order  to  direct  the 
instrument  accurately.     For  a  long  time,  moreover,  not  being  able  to  discover  even 
the  comet  itself  through  the  telescope,  the  observers  were  obliged  to  look  for  it  with 
the  naked  eye,  in  order  to  reassure  themselves  that  it  was  really  in  the  heavens. 
At  last,  by  means  of  a  smoked  glass,  it  was  found  that  the  comet  was  possessed  of 
a  split  tail,  the  result,  as  it  is  believed,  of  some  difficulty  which  was  met  in  ascend- 
ing.    Its  apparent  diameter  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.     It  is  supposed  to  move 
with  inconceivable  velocity,  and  some  have  even   been  led  to  think  that  a  loud 
whizzing  noise  arose  from  its  rapid  motion,  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
produced  by  one  of  the  city  steam  fire  engines.     These  are  all  the  facts  known  at 
present  concerning  it,  but  as  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  scientific  men,  it  is 
probable  that  much  reliable  and  important  information  will  be  collected. 

As  the  period  approaches  when  the  main  part  of  Society  campaigning  takes 
place,  the  electioneering  forces  of  Linonia  and  the  Brothers  seem  to  be  concentrating 
their  strength,  cultivating  their  enthusiasm,  and  growing  more  determined  to  carry 
on  a  vigorous  contest.  By  the  adoption  of  the  old,  plain,  and  straightforward  sys- 
tem of  electioneering,  both  societies  have  avoided  the  anxiety  and  uncertainty  which 
attended  the  recent  experimental  plan.  They  have  saved  themselves,  at  least,  from 
the  numerous  objections  which  did  and  are  liable  to  creep  into  the  new  system. 

"We  have  been  forced  to  make  lately,  quite  an  heavy  expenditure  in  attending  the 
theatre.  Always  supposing,  heretofore,  that  members  of  the  Press  were  invited 
guests  on  all  occasions  of  public  or  private  entertainment,  we  have  been  unpleas- 
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antly  obliged  to  realize  in  several  instances  that  we  were  mistaken.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  future  Editors  to  state,  that  in  no  case  has  an  official  of  the  Lit 
been  known  to  accept  complimentary  tickets  and  invitations.  We  hope  those  who 
may  succeed  us  will  bear  this  important  tradition  in  mind.  The  honor  and  integrity 
of  all  concerned  in  this  Magazine  demand  it  The  Board,  however,  confess  without 
a  single  pang  of  regret,  to  willingly  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  within  a  few 
weeks  in  following  the  pleasant,  yea  fascinating  amusement  of  the  drama.  Re- 
spectable people  attended,  and  why  should'nt  we?  It  was,  truly,  qu^te  a  marvel  to 
eee  such  an  audience  gathered  from  this  strict  careful,  sober  city  of  New  Haven. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  congratulate  our  numerous  Sophomore  friends  on  the 
acquisition  to  their  class  of  a  new  lobby  member  during  Biennial.  Sam  can  boast, 
if  he  has  not  scholarship,  that  he  has  not  had  a  hat  in  two  long  years,  so  that  the 
one  he  has  recently  purchased  has  all  the  requisite  significance.  As  a  College 
appendage,  Sam  seems  to  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  conforming 
to  our  customs.  At  least  he  may  be  said  to  respect,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  imitate 
his  patrons.     May  he  find  comfort  and  pleasure,  "  sub  tegmine  straw -hat." 

The  Regatta  this  year  seems,  as  if  by  general  consent,  to  have  been  relinquished- 
Boating  at  Yale,  during  this  season,  has  not  been  entered  into  with  the  usual  spirit, 
but  has  been  made  a  matter  of  pleasure  rather  than  emulation.  The  memory  of 
last  year's  misfortune  at  Worcester  is  already  quite  indistinct,  and  in  a  few  years 
more,  as  the  history  of  that  contest  becomes  traditionary,  we  can  safely  entertain  the 
conviction  that  we  were  then  successful.  Homer's  birth  place  was  claimed  by  seven 
cities,  and  the  truth  has  never  revealed  itself.  We  hope  time  and  fate  may  serve 
the  Worcester  Regatta  in  the  same  way.  We  are  fully  convinced,  however,  that 
Yalensians  have  the  material  and  they  certainly  have  the  determination,  at  some 
future  day,  to  redeem  our  reputation  and  wipe  out  the  old  disgrace. 

We  learn  that  a  member  of  '62,  Frank  Stanwood,  has  received  a  Lieutenant's 
commission  in  the  regular  army,  and  intends  entering  the  service  immediately.  We 
hope  he  may  do  a  saving  work  among  the  enemies  of  our  government  and  bring 
many  to  repentance.  He  carries  with  him  the  warmest  feelings  of  his  own  class 
and  numerous  other  College  friends  who,  while  they  will  take  the  kindliest  interest 
in  him  in  his  new  sphere  of  action,  also  hope  ere  long  to  welcome  him  back  to  his 
Alma  Mater. 

In  a  single  week  another  class  closes  its  active  duties  with  College.  The  repu- 
tation which  '61  leaves  behind  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  There  has  rarely  been 
a  class  which  has  so  completely  united  dissimilar  tastes,  and  so  happpily  reconciled 
conflicting  interests  as  the  present  one :  from  this  unanimity  has  arisen  among  all 
its  members,  an  abiding,  warm,  general  friendship.  To  those  of  us,  who  have 
been  associated  with  them  for  three  years,  their  separation  from  College  will  be  a 
loss  which  we  can  never  fill.  All  Yalensians  will  unite  with  us  in  earnestly  wish- 
.ng  them  a  God  speed,  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast 

We,  who  are  now  approaching  the  last  quarter  of  our  College  Course,  will  soon 
have  to  deal  with  sober,  serious  questions.  For  many  years  irresponsible,  oftentimes 
careless  and  thoughtless  in  regard  to  the  realities  of  life,  we  are  but  illy  prepared 
to  meet  the  issues  which  another  year  will  hurry  upon  us.  Now  that  we  may  see 
plainly  beyond  our  College  course  which,  heretofore,  intervening  classes  had  caused 
to  appear  of  indefinite  length,  we  can  in  some  measure  feel  the  burden  of  our  duty. 
It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  for  us  even  now  to  know  the  meaning  of  our  lives,  but 
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we  should  strive  so  to  scatter  the  seeds  which  ripen  into  manliness,  that  we  do  not 
reap  a  barren  harvest.  At  least,  let  friendship  and  kindness  so  far  enter  into  our 
daily  life  while  we  are  together,  that  the  coming  year  may  he  forever  a  sacred  spot 
in  our  memories. 

Now  wishing  all  our  friends,  subscribers  and  non-subscribers,  a  pleasant  vacation, 
we  touch  our  hat,  with  our  usual  grace,  and  make  our  most  polite  bow. 

EXCHANGES. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  June  and  July  are  on  our  table,  full,  as  usual,  of  interest- 
ing and  instructive  reading.  The  University  Quarterly  has  just  been  received.  It 
offers  an  attractive  table  of  contents.  The  Yale  News  Article,  by  J.  P.  Blake, 
of '62,  in  a  vivacious  and  vigorous  style  presents  an  entertaining  review  of  the  last 
three  months  record.  We  thank  him  for  his  friendly  notice  of  the  Lit.  and  cordially 
reindorse,  all  that  he  has  said  therein,  concerning  the  relations  of  the  two  Boards. 
The  Williams  Quarterly  is  also  before  us,  with  a  fine  list  of  articles.  The  character 
of  this  College  Magazine  is  now  firmly  established,  and  is  such  as  entitles  it  to  no 
second  rank.  The  Harvard  Magazine  comes  to  us  this  month  in  rather  a  diminu- 
tive form.  A  monthly  newspaper  might  well  supply  its  place.  Two  of  its  four 
pages  of  reading  matter  are  taken  up  with  a  personal  explanation  of  one  of  the 
Editors,  which  is  interesting,  of  course,  only  to  Harvard  students.  The  Magazine 
is  troubled,  we  understand,  from  a  source  which  is  the  bane  of  all  magazines — 
delinquent  subscribers.  From  its  difficulties  we  may  draw  a  lesson,  which  those 
who  have  the  interest  of  the  Lit,  at  heart,  should  weigh  well.  The  Lit.  seeks  to 
represent  the  feelings  of  Yale  Students  only,  and,  as  the  exponent  of  distinctive 
College  sentiment,  it  is  of  more  value  to  us  than  any  other  College  periodical  can  be. 
If  it  finally  proves  a  failure,  of  which  we  have  no  apprehension,  it  will  leave  a  void 
which  we  shall  feel  most  sorely.  Its  support  should  be  a  matter  of  College  patri- 
otism.    Let  every  man  make  it  such. 

Notice  to  Contributors.  The  articles  entitled  "Fanaticism  in  College,"  and 
"The  Dream,"  are  respectfully  declined. 

TO  UNDERGRADUATES. 

The  Board  of  Editors  for  the  coming  year  take  this  occasion  to  offer  the  Yale 
Literary  Prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal,  valued  at  twenty-five  dollars,  to  the  com- 
petition of  all  Undergraduates.  No  Student  can  be  admitted,  however,  as  a 
contestant  for  this  Prize,  except  upon  the  following  conditions;  1st,  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Academical  Department,  and  a  subscriber  to  the  "Lit."  for  the  year 
in  which  he  writes  ;  2d,  that  his  essay  be  a  prose  article  not  exceeding  in  length 
ten  pages  of  the  Magazine ;  3d,  that  the  production,  over  an  assumed  name,  but 
accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  real  name,  in  full,  of  the  competitor 
be  sent  in  on  or  before  Saturday  the  12th  of  October  next.  All  pieces,  answer- 
ing these  conditions,  may  be  directed  to  the  Undersigned. 

The  Committee  of  Award  will  consist  of  two  Resident  Alumni  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  who  will  studiously  avoid  anything  calculated  to  throw  the  least  light 
upon  the  name  of  a  single  contestant,  until  the  prize  has  been  adjudged. 

J.  P.  Taylor,  Chairman  Board  of  Editors. 


ERRATA. 
Page  369.     In  average  age  of  Sixty-one,  read  one  for  five  months ;  read  twenty 
two  for  sixteen  days. 

Also,  in  age  of  oldest,  read  three  for  ten  months. 
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